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(f) Indian Positive Sciences, (g) Ayurveda literature, (h) General 
Sanskrit Literature, (i) Dravidian Culture, (j) Ancient Indian Arts 
and Archeology. 

(2) It will also contain 

(a) Cultural movements in Ancient and modern India and 
abroad, (b) Notices of imj^ortant articles of other Journals and studies 
on oriental publications, (c) Review of Books, (d) Ed 'orial Comments, 
(e) Unf)ublished or rare mss. on Indian literature uith translations 
and notes. 
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be preferably typewritten on one side of each sheet. 

2. iTc Grtindriss system of transcription and diacritical marks 
(as used by the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain K: Ireland) should 
be followed by the contributors in preparing tlieir manuscripts of arti- 
cles for ‘Indian Culture.’ 

Twenty off-prints of an article arc supplied to each contri- 
butor free of charges. Further copies, if asked for, will be supplied on 
payment of an extra cost for paper only. Regular contributors will 
receive one free copy of each issue along with the off-prints. 

4. If asked for, second galley proofs of the article will be sent 
only once, which are to be returned in a week from the date of receipt. 

5. Contributions should be ordinarily in English. Short Eng- 
lish summaries pf articles in non-English languages (French, German- 
or Sanskrit) shall be added by the Editorial Board. 

6. Contributions, if not approved of by the Editorial Board, may 
be returned under registered cover if postages are paid. The authors 
of such contributions will be only informed within 3 months from 
date of the receipt of their articles. 
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or lines in contributions. 
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in all contributions to Indian Culture. 
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DE HEVESY AND 1 HE MUNDA PROBLEM 


By Biren Bonnerjea 


In a recent siiuly Gulia^ gave a short and thoughtful summary 
of the work done in anthropology in India during the last quarter of 
a century. Ehis study includes general anthropology, prehistoric 
arclueology, physical anthropology and cultural anthropology, but 
lakes no notice of linguistics, altliough it cannot be denied that linguis- 
tics have contributed much to the sc ience ol man. The present paper 
is written to give a general idea of what has been done during the last 
few years on Munclii linguistics and of the possible ethnographical 
connections of the Mundas. 

Since the time of Col. Dalton short notices on the various 
Muncla })coples had been published from time to time. The Santali 
languages had been studied by SkrefsrucI, Bodding and others ; Miin- 
(,lari was studied by Hoffmann, Kiirku by Drake, and Savara or Sora 
by Ramamurti. The Eucyclopuulia Mundarica of J. Hoffmann and 
A. van Emmclen is still in course of publication. In 1912 Roy pub- 
lished a detailed account of the Munda institutions”, which was follow- 
ed by a study of another Muncla tribe, the Birhors, in 1925 ; ten 
years later the same auilior published a monograph on the Hill 
Bhuinyas, and two years after that, in 19^,7, in collaboration with his 
son, he published an account of tlie Kharias. Inspite of the earlier 
works about them the Munclas did not come to the fore until 1906 
when Father W. Schmidt, the founder of the “ Anthropos ”, thought 
he saw similarities between the Santali language on the one hand, and 
the Mon-Khmer, Nicobarese, Khasi, Bahnar and Stieng languages. on 
the other. In that year he published a ^vork-‘ in which he 
attempted to prove that Santali was formed by prehxation to Mon- 
Khmer roots, and on this hypothesis he formed a new family of 
languages which he named "Atistric” with a sub-family Austro- Asia- 


1. B. S. Guha, “ Progress of Anthropology in India during the last Twenty- 
five Years,” Progress of Science in India during the last Twenty-five Years 
(Calcutta, 1CJ38), pp. 300-335. 

2. S. C. Roy, The Muntjlds and their Country. Ranchi, 1912. 

3. W. Schmidt, Die Mon^Khmer Volker. Ein Bindeglied zwischen Volkern 
zentral-Asiens und Austronesiens, Brunswick, 1906. 
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tic. ’ Sicii Koiiow ()[ Oslo eiuhusiaslkally a(ccj)lctl this “discovery” 
first in the GoLLingischc Gclehrle Anzeigrn and then in the LAnguislic 
Survey of India (edited by Grierson). Hus new-family of languages 
became a “reality”, and even the fourteenth edition of the Encyclopcedia 
Britanyika contains an account of it. 

For almost a (|uarter of a century wc had become accustomed 
to this youngest member of the linguisiic families created by Pater 
Schmidt, From infancy it had j)assed to its youth without having 
its right of existence being questioned by anyone, when suddenly 
Guillaume de Hc\'csy, a man totally unknown to the antliropological 
and linguistic world, dealt it its death blow which left it tottering 
before it finally suc(umbcd‘. In the lirslniained of his j)aj)ers men- 
tioned in the precctling note de Ilevesy argued that the word com- 
parisons given by P. Schmidt cannot be taken seriously; he demon- 
strated no less tlian 70 of vSdmiidi’s errors, and stated tlial “many 
more instances could be given”*. In the other two papers he came 
to the conclusion that siiue Father Sdmiidt had built up his linguis- 
tic family on a supposed relationship and suue this relationship is 
now pro\ed to be non-existent, the two terms “Ausiro-Asiatic” and 
“Austric” must also cease to exist, Fhen de FIcvesy goes on to say 
that the Munda languages belong to the Finno-Ugrian (FU) family 
of languages, and especially to the Ugrian bram h, having alliinities with 
such widely separated languages as Ostyak, Vogul and Magyar 
(Hungarian). 

1 he study ol ilie Iluiigaiian language dales bai k se\cral cen- 
turies. As long ago as iGo,] S/enc/i j)ublishcd a Latin-Hungarian 
dictionary^ and almost sixty-Iivc years before that, in 1539, iipi>cared 
the Girammalica If ngaro-Latinum by Johannus Sylvester (born about 


4. G. dc Hevesy, "On \V. Sdiuiidi’N iMuiida-Mon-Khmcr Comparisons (Does 
an Austric taniily ol Languages exist i)" lUdlctiu of Ihr School of Oriental 
Studies, Loudon hisliluiiou, (Londoii, 19^0), pp^ i8'7-2ooj Id., **Du danger 
dc 1 cmploi des termes ‘Langues AiHiro-Asiatiqucs’ el ‘l^angiies Auslritjucs’ (Une 
faussc famillc linguisti(jue), "Aiti del Coiioresso di Liufj^uistica teniito in Roma 
M133 (Idren/e, nj^^jr,), pp. i-H (ol Repiint); fd., “A False Linguistic Family, 
the Austio-Asiatic . foiniiul of the liilun und 0 }issa Research Society, xx, 
1934. Pls. IlLIV^ pp. 1-9 (Rcpiint). 

5. Hevesy, in Bull, Sc, Orient St., vi. 199. 

6. Molnar Albert Szenezi (i574'i^33)» Dictionarium latino-ungaricum, 

1604. 
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1504). In 1770 Sajnovits" scicnLifically dcmonstralcd the relation- 
ship of Hungarian with tlic Finn and Lapjj languages, and later, in 
1799* Oyarinallii in his dissertation entitled “Afliniiie lingure 
hiingariae cum linguis lennicLe origini gvaminatice demonstrata” 
j)ublished at Ciiitt ingen ( oiu lusively proved the same thesis. Alter 
the relationship between tiie diflerent languages of the FU group 
had been established the study was taken up by such scholars as Mik- 
los Revai (1749-1^07). A?ital Reguly (iSi8-i8r,8) and Pal Hunfalvy 
(1810-1891) in Hungary, and M.A. 4 (’asiren (1813-1852) and FJ. 
Wiedemann (1805-1887) in Finland and Russia. Under these scholars 
the study received a great impetus, but it was not until the time of 
Joseph Biiden/, (1 H^G-i 8()2) that a proper systematii study of the FU 
languages really began. Biiden/ studied the comparati\e \ocabulary 
and morjihology of the FU languages and compih'd a masterly vocabu- 
lary and, best of all, initiated a disc iplined and sc ieniifu system of work 
in the study ol the languages in cpiestion. 

I he diicttion gi\en to I' lJ languages by lUulen/. has since 
been continued with slight variation by scholars like Rcrnat Mun- 
kacsi, jo/sef S/innyci, /oltan (iomboc/, Ignacz Halasz, Annin 
Vambery, Josejih Balassa, 1 ). R. Fuchs, Odcin Ikkc, Miklcis Zsirai, V. 
Thomsen, K. Kh Setiilii, U. F. Sirelitis, A. Kannisto, K. Donner, A. 
Sauvageot, and othets too numerous to mention, but little new has 
been added to otir store of kncjwledge on the subject. Gombexv, 
demonstrated the existence of Bulgarian loan \cc>rcls^; Vambery and 
Ciytila Nemeth, the Furkish element’’; I homsen shcjwcd the influ- 
ence of Germanic languages on the Finno-laipj^ langtiages^”; Miklo- 
sich demonstrated the Slav element in Hungariaidh Munkacsi colleci- 
ed a large number of Hungarian words which he shows to be either 


7. For his coniribiitioii 10 FU lingui>ii(s F. Setiilii. lAsiii suoinalnh- 
ngYilaisen kiclniluthim}ih\r}\ hisioriadn | Helsinki, iScjl*], ])]>. 107 sq., J. Papay, 
A magyar tiyrlv/iasoiilild^ loritiirtr [nu(la|)Csi, ic)i? 2 |, |>p. 11 S(f. 

8. Z. Gombekz, Dir bulgayisrJhli'irhischru lA-huwortry i}i der ungarisrhrn 
Sjnachr [Siionialais iigrilaisen sciiran (oiinituksia XXX, i\fci‘ni, Soe. Fiiino-Oiigr., 
XXXX, Helsingfors, ‘ic)oi>]. 

cj. A. Vambery, Dry IJysjyyung drr Magyarcn (Leipsic, 1882); Id., A 
rnngynrszdg hcletkczrsr rs g\nyaJ)odnsn (lUiclaj)Csi, 1895); Id,, A magyarsdg 
bdhsdjrnrl (Budapest 1911): C. Xc'mcili, .1 houiogUddhovi mngyaysdg kialakii- 
Idsn (Budapest, 1930). 

10. V. Thomsen, 'vher dm F.influss drr grrmmiischni Sprachc)} auj die 
finnischdappiscJirr) (Leipsic, 1870). 

11. F, Miklosicb, Die slavisclirn EInnente i?n Magyarischen (Vienna, 1884). 
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of Aryan or of Caucasian origin'-; and Sctalii proved the connection 
between the f'U languages and the Samoyed language of Siberia'®; 
but the general classification of the FU languages remained the same 
as at the time of Buden/ until de Hevesy came forward with his revo- 
lutionary hypothesis. 

We have seen above the “dcsiructivc theory” of de Hevesy. 
His “constructive theory” of the genetic relationship between the 
FU and the Munda families of languages came later. By profession 
Guillaume de Hevesy, Wilhelm von Hevesy, or to give him his native 
Hungarian name, Hevesy Vilmos, is an engineer, resident in Paris. 
Born in 1879 of an aristocratic family, he served as a Captain of a 
Hussar regiment in the late Austro-Hungarian army during the 
World War. His greatest contribution to the science of anthropo- 
logy has been to establish the identity of the inscriptions on seals 
from Mohenjo-Daro with the writings on the “wooden tablets” from 
Easter Island' His interest in linguistics was first aroused by the 
chance perusal of a magazine article about the Maoris. Among 
other things this article contained a number of Maori words. M. de 
Hevesy was struck by the similarity of tlicse words with words in his 
native tongue, and to set the matter at rest, he began to study linguis- 
tics and ethnology. As a result of these intensive, though unmetho- 
dical studies, he published a book in English entitled “Mundil- 
Magyar-Maori, etc.” under the nom-de-plume of F.A. lixbond (faux 
bo 7 idzzr:['dhc leap, a leap in the dark). Later, he confined himself 
only to the first two— Munda and ^Iagyar— but instead of Magyar 
alone, he extended his researches to all the FU languages. 

Unfortunately on account of the lack of systematic training 
in linguistics, de Hc\'csy’s works arc not written with the clearness 
and conciseness which ^\e exj)cct from a trained linguist; his phonetic 
transcription is not always of great value in determining the exact 
sounds, and almost every page shows that it was written by an amateur 

12 . B. Muiikacsi, Arja cs hauhdimi demek a finn-rnagyar nyelvekben 
(Budapest, 1900). 

13. F. N. Sctalii, “Zur Fragc iiach dcr V^crwandtschafi dcr finnisch-ugrischen 
und samojcdisclicn Sprachen, "Snomalais Ugrilnisrn Srumn Aikakat(skiraj 
[Journal di^ la Socidc kitino Ougrictiiir], xxx (Helsingfors, 1915). 

14. His identification has been accepted by the whole scientific world. See 
however, T. Midiclson, in American AnlJiroljologisl, N.S., xxxvi (Menasha, Wis., 
(^ 93 * 1 )^ P- ^32. and the aii>»wer by B. Bonnerjea, ibid., N.S., xxxviii (1936), pp. 
148-149. Recently A. Meiraux, “The Proto-Indian script and the Easter Island 
Tablets, “Anthropos, xxxiii (St. Gabriel-Mddling, 1938), pp. 218-239, published 
a severe and, as far as I can judge from the works of Hunter, totally unjustified 
aiticism of it. 
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—an “amateur” not only in its English meaning, but in its French 
meaning as well. But we are concerned more \vilh the result than 
with the method, for “the end justifies the means”. And if de 
Hevesy’s conclusions arc right we must, as scicntisis, accc})t them as 
right, irresjoective of what Ids profession is or what his method has 
been. If we cannot ac(cj:)t dc Mevesy’s theories sim|)ly because he 
is neither an anthropologist nor a liiiguisi [?]— he speaks, reads and 
writes several European languages and has a good knowledge of 
Santali, (as the present writer can testify)— would it not be more con- 
sistent to disregard tb.e arc hxological discoveries of Heinrich Schlie- 
mann who himself was not a trained arc Ideologist ? 

One of the chief criticisms laid against dc Hevosy is that he 
has only compared words. Even if it uTic true— which it is not— 
the comparison of words is not widiout a certain value. Father 
Schmidt’s “Austro-Asiatic” and “Austric” families were built up on 
word-comparisons, and a leading linguist writes that ‘ language is a 
faithful mirror of the history of a people, atid a study of the vocabu- 
lary permits us not only to sec \vliat the primitive ixurimony caf know- 
ledge of the people w'as, but also a.llow's us, through an investigation 
and an analysis of the non-indigenous w’ords, to sec who were the 
foreign people who came in contac t w'ith the j)coplc speaking the 
language or languages we are examining.”^-’ 

Since publishing his ])apcr in ip^o de Hevesy has written nu- 
merous other papcis in English, French and Cierman, and a book in 
German; bcsicles these he has given j)ublic lectures and made com- 
munications to learned societies and linguistic congresses from time 
to time. Several of his papers were published in India in the 
“Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society”, but Indian 
scholars seem to be totally ignorant of the fact. In a work published 
as late as by the leading Indian authority on the Mundas, the 

Kharia language is still c allecl “Austro-Asiatic Such a statement 
can only show that Indian scholars do not keep in touc h wdth modern 
researches. It is true that de Hevesy’s main conclusions have not 
% 

15. C. Tagliavini, Lc Unfi^uc ttufrJtrrcsc c il problema dcUe origini dei 
Magiari [Repr. from Rivistn Cowina, xxi-xxii, 1931/32. Riulapest, 1932], p. 14: 

. .utio specchio fedele della storia di uii popolo e In studio del vnrabolario 
non ci per?neite solo di vcdcrc quale era il pairimojiio priiuitivo di conoscenze, 
ma ci permete ancora, attraverso Pindaginc c Vaualisi dellc parole non indigene, 
di vedere qitali furono i popoli stranieri chc xfennero in contatio con le popola- 
zioni paralnti la lingua o le lingue die esaminiamo.” 

i6. S. C, Roy and R. C. Roy, The Kliarias (Ranchi, 1937), vol. i, p. 18. 
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yet found general acce{)tancc, and adverse criticisms have appeared 
from time to time. But on the other hand, many competent scholars 
accc[)ted his thesis; thus Coedes^^ Validi’”, Heine-Geldern^^ 
Flor-“, Schrader-^ and Bonnerjea-- all agreed that he is right. And 
lastly, Prof. Fouchcr of the Paris University made a communication 
before the French Academy (Acad/nnie des Inscriptions) in April 
1938 in which he accci)ted de Hevesy’s conclusions regarding the 
Munda-Finno-Ugrian genetic relationship; Profs. Pelliot and Vend- 
ry^*s agi'eed with Prof. Foiuher. We sec then that the hypothesis has 
not failed to find suj)poit, and cannot therefore be stiimnarily dis- 
missed, nor can it be disregarded in silence. 

In the present paper it is >iot intended to give a detailed 
account of titc disco\’cry, l3ut to say only a few words about his book 
and his general conclusions and the problems arising from the hypo- 
thesis. d’he book “P'innisdi-UgTisc lies aiis Indicn” contains VllI, 
383 pages (Introduction, i-io; Stnidure of the Munda languages 
toiii})ared with FI I, 13-1I); General remarks on Mundfi verbs, 17-44; 
Accidciue— Munda sulTixes /|r,-i 10 [this section is really a brief account 
of how the different fonns of nouns, pronouns, verbs, etc., are formed]; 
Word-corn iiarisons, 113-329; Final remarks, 329-375; Santali songs 
[music], 37(1; Bibliograjiliy, 377-383). Fhe major part of the book 
therefore deals with word-comparisons, of which there are 113F 
Many of the words compared contain three (onsonanis, and hence, 
according to Mcillet, the mathematical probabilities arc 15’’: 1 (i.e. 
3375 to 1) tltat they originally belonged to one and the same language. 
I’hc large numbci* of 3-consonant words given by de Hevesy enhances 
the value of liis other words. On the other hand, many of the words 
given by him arc evidently borrowed from Indo- Aryan languages of 
India. If we deduct 30 per cent as possible borrowings, and there- 
fore of no value in ( omparisons. It still lea\ es us 793 words unaccount- 
ed for~a formidable number indeed. , 

In tlie morphological part de FIcvesy shows the points of 
similarity between Munda and FU. In both there is a marked 
difference between the “.Animate” and the “inanimate”; just as in 
Munda, in Magy. too words denoting “inanimate” are often used in 

17. G. Coedcs, in Bidleiin dc VEcote jrancaise d*Extrhne Orient, 1932, p. 
581. 

18. A. Z. Valid!, in Tilrkische Post, x, i93r)» PP* 48-49- 

19. Robert Freiherr von Hcinc-Geldern, in Pester Lloyd, 27. 1935. pp. i-*- 

20. F. Flor, in Festschrift fur Hermann Hirt, i, p. 92 note. 

21. O. Schrader, in Orientalistische Literaturzeitiing, 1935, col, 639. 

22. B. Bonnerjea, in Indian Culture, iii (1937), p. 631. 
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the singular with a plural meaning-'*, c.g. jdtol neni Idtja az erdot “vor 
Biiumcn sicht er den Wald nichr' (p. 14). rost])osilions instead of 
prepositions arc used in both gionps: in Finn such postpositions *are 
used with the genitive case [as in BengaliJ, whereas in Magy., Vogiil 
and Munda lliey arc aflixed to the simple root (p. 15). The various 
suffixes in both FU and Munda arc almost identical. In his most 
leeent lcttiire“* he says that the French sentence '‘faurais pu te faire 
hoire' (I would have been able to make you drink) is translated into 
Hungarian by one word alone— the word consisting of the verb with 
five separate suffixes. He then says that in Santali we have the same 
secpiencc of suffixes as in Magyar. A dual number is known in both 
groups; feminines and family names are formed witli an identical 
suffix in both groui)s; in bolh groups the same demonstrative and 
indefinite pronouns arc found; ihe same elements foini the locative, 
ablative and dalive cases ; the conjugation of verbs with objects is 
found in both Munda and FU; and finally from the j^oint of view 
of phonetics, Ostyak and other FU languages [)c)ssess the same cere- 
bral sounds as Muncla. 

The jnoof of the existence of a FU language in India as set 
forth by de Hcvesy brings up four important cjuestions-’’; 

1. What ethnic connection is there between the Finno- 
Ugrians and tlte Indo-(ierinans ? 

2. How do the Dravidian languages of India fit in in 
lids linguistic problem? 

3. lla\e FU languages influenced Indo-Aryan languages? 
and 

4. How far towards the east can the FU influence be felt? 

VVdtli regard to the first cjueslion, I had already adduced some 

proofs of an ethnic: relationship between the two [)COj:)les-’‘, to which 
I would like to point out some additional ones. J he remains of 
horse sac rifices were found in the ancient cemetery of Fralleborg. A 
peculiarity about these Imrse-sacrifices was that the animal was 

23. The same is alsc^ true of modern Bengali : gach ache, “there are 

trees in the garden.” 

24. G. dc Hcvesy. " Une i?nmigratiou incoiiaiic dans Unde'* a lecture 
delivered before the XX. International Congress of Orientalists held at Brussels, 
September 5-10, 1938. 

25. Cf. Journal Asiatique, 1934, pp. 144 sq.; de Hevesy, “ Munda Tongues 
Finno-Ugrian, ''Jour. Bihar Or. Res. Sot., xxi (1935), Repr., pp. 13 sq. 

26. Bonnerjea, “ Traces of Ugrian Occupation of India, “ Indian Culture, 
fii(i 937 )» PP- 629 sq. 
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killed by driving a Hint knife into its forehead-^ Mora-® examined 

graves in Hungary tonlaining horse sacrifices, and found that the 
animal was killed by driving either a stone or a knife into its skull, 
riiis cranial wound was characteristic in every case, and hence Mora 
believes that this method of sacrifice was typically proto- Magyar-®. 
I'lor^® shows further that the similarity between the two does not end 
here, but, what is more important, in the Magyar graves were placed 
the skull and long bones of the sacrificed animal, which distinguished 
the Magyar sacrifice from a 'Furkisli horse-sacrifice. I'his “Schiidel- 
Langkno( hcnojd'er” was a typically Indo-German habit. 

Kopjiers'* shows the close connection among the Indo-Germans 
between the hearth-lire and wedding ceremonies. The Mordwins 
have a goddess of the hearthdirc'’-. 'The newly-wed bride takes leave 
of lier, and as soon as siie arrixes at her husband’s home is led to the 
firc‘‘'‘. Among tlic Finns of Ingcrmanland the bride must sacrifice to 
the fire-goddess when she (omes to licr new home'“. Among the 
Magyars when the bride returns from ilic chunh service, she is led 
round the hcarth-firc'"'’. 

Neck-rcsis, we arc told, were known among both Indo-(icr- 
mans and the Folyiiesians''^’. Ikitky'*' says that before fcather-bolstci s 
and leathcr-pilloAvs wcic known, the aiuient Magyars used wooden 
ncck-rcsis, and then shows the distribution of the same neck-rests 
among the Votyaks and the Carelian Finns'^®. Sirelius'*® shows the 

27. G. Kassiniia, Die dcuisihc (Lcipsic, 11)125), PI. XXll, 

Fig. 1:07. 

uH. F.. iMtaa, " Nepraj/i vonatko/asok magyar lekti’klHMi, ” Ellnu)gy(if)ln(i 
NrjK'lct, \liii pp. 51 scj. 

29. F. Fior, "Die Indogcnnancnfragc in der Volkcikunde,” Ecstsclirilt fiir 
Jfcrmatiu llirl, i (Heidelberg, p]). 122 sq, 

yo. Flor, of), lit., p. i2‘p 

31. \V. Koppers, "Die Jndogeriuaiieii iin Liditc der Iiistoriselien Vdlkcr- 
kunde," Afithrojws, xxix (1935), pp. 9 sq., 15 sq., 23 sq. 

32. G. liustban, lUiislricrlr Volhcrhunde, Bd. II, 2. Kaukasien, Ost- iind 
S()rd)ussland, t inland, 192(3, p. 922. 

33. Buseban, op. cil., p. 922. 34. Buschan, op. cit,, p. 988. 

35. Miss Edith Fel, cited by Flor, op. cit., p. 120. 

3(3. Flor, op. (it., p. 104. 

37. Z. Batky, in lirlcsitojc, xxiii (1931), pp. 128 sq. 

38. Balky, op. tit., pp. 129 sq.; Byhan, in Buschan, op. cit., II, 2, p. 950; 
Flor, op. cit., p. 104. 

39. U. T. Sirelius, in Suoinen siiku. 111 osa, csinccllincn kansatiedc, 1934; 

Flor, op. cit., p. 104. 
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distribution ot the neck-rests among other M) ]:)eoplcs. Tlor*” then 
says that Batky identifies the Magyar neck-resis with the Melanesian 
and Polynesian forms, and derixes them from ("cntral Asia. 'Fhe 
Spear-throxver, or atlatl, is also met wiili in KIJ territory, and hence 
Flor says; "Nichls kann deutlichcr das Iwhe Alter U7id die grosse 
Bedeniinig der Proto-Uralier jur das Indogerinanenliim zeigen ah 
die Tatsache, dass heide KullurgiUer direkt aas der prolouralischeyt 
Kultur slainmen. Meiner Meinung nach katui es sich dabei iirn An- 
zeichen eines inlolemistische/u Jdgertunis geliandell liaben, womit 
jene Vermutung on Wahrscheinlichheit geunnnl, die die Proto-Uralier 
mil dem nrtoleniistischen Kullinkreis hi Verbindung setzt.'*^'* 

In the house-forms of the Indo-Gennanic peoples Montelius 
and Schrader hiwt shown that the oldest form xvas a round or coni- 
cal tent slrudure covered with skins, wood, bark, etc‘“. The same 
form is found among the Samoyeds and the FU peoples*'^. Remains 
of the Eqinis Przevalski were found in tlic ruins of Mohenjo-Daro ; 
and the only people in Euroj)e who use the Eqnus Przevalski arc the 
Magyars”. 

From an ethnograpliical study of the lisliing methods of the 
Ugrian peoples the present author came to tlie conclusion that many 
of the fishing implements used by the Llgrians arc itlcnlical to those 
used in Imlia. Fluis, the iruinpci-trap, pos, of tlte Ostyaks and 
Voguls has an exact analogy both in shape as also in the spiral-binding 
tcchnic|ue with Indian traps. Fhc oslyak vosyin is the same as a 
net-trap from Bengal, and both are used in dam or xvcir fishing. The 
form of Ugriaii fences and dams has a striking resemblance with 
those of India. Finally, in liook-lishing tlie Magyar bibohorog has 


40. Flor, op. cit., |). lo.j. 

4J. Flor, op. cit., p. 104. 

42. O. Montelius, “ Zur altcsicn Gcscliicluc dcs Wohnhauses,” Archiv fiir 
Anthropologic, xxiii, pp. 451 sqrj.: (). Schrader, in A. Ncliring, Real lexikon 
der indogermanischen Altcrtvmskundc, 1917-0)23. ii. 088 . 

43. U. T. Sirclius, “ Liber die primitiven \Vohniingcn der finnisch-obu- 
grischen Vblkcr,” Finnisch-Ugrisdic I'or.srh ungen, vi, pp. 0 1-148; Flor, “Haus- 
liere und Hirtenkiilturcn,” Wiener Beilriige, i (1930), p. 133. 

44. L. Adametz, Lehrbnch der nllgcmeinen Tierzucht (Vienna, 1926), p. 
27, c. by Flor, op. cit-, p. 1/30; F. Kmi, Anfiinge der Wclfgeschichle (Liepsic 
and Berlin, 1935), pp. 136 sq. 
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an exact parallel in the Ostyak luma and in a Munda float-fishing 
device^’’. 

The second problem regarding the posiiion of the Dravidian 
languages has been solved by de Hevesy himself. He points out that 
the morphological diffcreiues between the FU and the Dravidian 
languages are so gieal iliat there could have been no genetic connec- 
tion between them. Whatever word-similarities we find must have 
been caused tlirough borrowings. 

The third problem ol the possible inlliiciue of the FU 
languages on the Indo-Aryan jnesents gieatcr difficulties. M. dc 
Hevesy is of opinion that the Munda languages have (ontributed lo 
no mean degree in the formation of the lA languages, d'he presenl 
author came to the same conclusion before he had read de Flevesy's 
works^^\ 'Fhe Indo-Germanu j)coplcs knew apicidture, and the I A 
word medhu, madhu and ihc Fl\/ met e-show cither a borrowing 
one from the other or a (ommon origin.*' d ill now whenever a word 
was found in I A and in FU languages, it was taken for granted that 
FU borrowed from I. A. 

d’he last problem regaiding ilie eastward spread of FU influ- 
ence needs a considerable amount of actual excavation and research 
before we can answer it, M. de Hevesy shows that the FU words 
for “ iron ” (Magy. rv/.s. Vog. -/av, -hes, Clter. -haz, Finn, vashe-, Samoyed 
basa, baza, x'cza, J^‘c.) is the same as the Mundari fir/.s/, Santali jnisi, Nlon 
pasai. Old Ja\anese vesi, Malay basi, iiatnk hosi, at Fimor best, and 
in certain islands of the Sunda group with a final -e (oasc, uvase). 
dhc works of Mile. Uolani in Indo-Uliina and of Hcinc-Geldern 
already show that there arc cultural connections between the Indo- 
Germans and the further Fast, liie comb-decorated pottery of 


45. Ronnerjea, cited by dc* Hevesy in bis Ibiissels lecture [Repr., p. 7^. 
The studies in cjiiesiioii are “La pe( he cluv Ics j)ciiplcs finno-cjugriens,” L' Anthro- 
pologies xli\ (Paris 19*311) |In Press], and “ Ugrian Fishing implements and 
some Indian Parallels" |M.S]. A suiriiiiary has been published in Notes and 
(hirries, clxxv (London. 1938.) 

46. In a lecture entitled "I'olhdore ifi Some Laitguagrs of Northern India*', 

()44th Meeting : Anthropologiral Society of Washington. February 23, 1933- 
[United Slates National Museum, Wasliingtcm, Uomparc e.g. Beng. 

Khunt, bhera, paitnr, poy), du-hun-at, etc. 

47. Cf. A. Hamalainen “ Beitrdge zur Geschichte dcr primitiven Biencn- 
zucht bei den finnisch-ugrischen Volkern,” Suomalais Ugrilaisen Seuran Aika^ 
kauskirja [Journal de la Societe Finno-Ougrienne], xlvii (Helsingfors, 19S5.) 
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IndO‘China— the so-rallcd “ Kammkcrainik "—was typical of the FU 

peoples'*^ 

On the whole ii is the opinion of tlie present writer that M. 
de Hcvesy is quite right in his general ( oih lusions. Like all pioneer 
works especially those written by amateurs, his works lack the 
necessary polish, btit the raw material is there. And since anthropo- 
logy is concerned with facts, we may justly regard his book "Finnisch- 
Ugrisches aus Indien ’ as one of the (lassies of linguistic science. Not 
only linguists but all those who arc interested in human origins 
should welcome de He\csy’s works for the iar-rcadiing and undreamt 
of possibilities they lu^ld within their ( overs. Anthropologists in 
India should j)articulaily bear in mind that two distinct types— a 
large-brained dolit iKuephalh tyjtc of possible j)i()tcvNordi(: allinities, 
and a plano-0('( ipital bt a( hyceplialic tyj)e < harac terist i( of Asia Minor 
of the present day— tvere lonnd among the Indus X'alley rendans. 
1 he solution may be found in the FL liyjK)thesis. 

Summarising iherelore we lind that simple word-comparisons 
lia\c little \alue in pi()\ing linguistic relationship; but morphology 
is something dilfereni. W hen de Hevesy gives as examples Santali 
eiiga ‘moiher" Z. ’’his mother." and Osi. enga “mother’ Z.cnga-t 

"his mother," or Santfdi Isi (Mundari ///.si) "twenty,"/, \s\-ya (Muntlari 
hisi-y\i) “twenty ol them (ihrer /wan/ig)" and Magy. Iidroin “three" L 
hdrotn-ja “three ol them," or again, in the (omparisem of adjectives, 
Santali Jfolo “hinen," Z. (dg halo “gan/ ins Inneiste," and Magy. hele 
"hinen" Z leg hele: whett he demonstrates that in the formation ol 
plurals both the grouj)s of languages use sullixes as -ho, -l<u -ki, 
when the em])haiic particles are almost ideniital in both groups, to 
say nothing of many other morphological similarities, it cannot be 
said that his (onclusions are based on word-c om|)arisons alone. Fhc 
similarities then between the Mui.K.la and the M) languages are too 
striking to be ignored any longer, (irammatu ally the resemblance 
is just as great as that found in the languages accepted as belonging 
to the FU group; lexically there are far too many resetnblances to be 
relegated to mere chance. The linguistic classilication })roposed by 
de Hevesy— if 1 understand him right— is given in the table on the 
opposite page. 

Such being the case the .science of linguistics needs a revision. 
And unless we still persist in believing that the earth is Hat and the 
sky a solid dome sup[)oricd by pillars we must take notice of what 
has been done on Mitnda linguistics and face the anthropological and 


^8. O, Menghin, Wf^ltgesrhichtf^ dn Steinzeit (Vienna, 1931), p. 558. 
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ethnological problems from a new stand-point. How all the facts 
may be answered satisfac torily we are not yet in a position to answer. 
The linguistic studies bring up ethnological j)roblems, and I believe 
that intensive researches in the languages, ctlinology, archaeology and 
physical anthropology of the Mtincla peoples will be necessary before 
the problems themselxes can be solved. Whether the final researches 
prove de Hevesy to be riglit or not we must still be giateful to him for 
having shown us a new direction; and his merit seems to be all the 
more as, being as it is said an “amateur,” he has with laudable persever- 
ance continued his studies in tlie face of all opposition. All that de 
Plevesy asks for is not an accejHaiu e of his hypothesis, but a serious and 
impartial examination of the fac ts as set forth by him. 
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1 HE CULl URAL SlGNIl ICANCE OF ADVAl l A 
PHILOSOPHY 


By P. r. Rajli 

Al first sight the subjert ol the eiihiiral significance of Advaita 
may look strange to some and unimportant to others. Fhe former 
may ask whether Advaita can veprcsciu any culture, whether it is 
not a lad that it stands op|)oscd to every culture by treating the 
world as a shadow. J o titem the only answer tliat at tlie beginning 
is possible to give is tliat tliough the wot Id may be a shadow for 
(he Absolute, it is not a shadow for the finite beings ; it is as real 
as the finite beings themselves. Prof. Radhakrishnan is some- 
times criticised lor toning down the implications of illusoriness of 
the doctrine of Maya. But when the concept is logically undcrslooci 
no other reasonable explanation seems to be possible. Logically, it is 
the concej)t of inexplicability^: it does not deprive man of, or exempt 
liiin from, being an ethical std^stanco in this world ; and it does not 
stand in (he way of culture and its progress. 

Otliers may say tliat the philosojdiy of Advaita has already been 
pronounced tc:) be culturally unimportant, that it advocates merging 
into bare existence, and c ondemns all cultural values. But this view^ 
seems to be umvarranted. 1 he pantheism of India is often lightly 
sjoken of. In Hegel too we find the same altitude ; lie too asserts 
that the philcjsoj)hy of India has not emerged from bare existence, as 
if Indian mind has not been creative, as if it is swallowod up in the 
contemplation of pure being. If the outlook of the Indian is really 
as it is representccl to be, then we cannot account for the creativeness 
of the Indian mind, nor can we say that the Indian mind has been 
iincreative. Then we have to conclude that the so-called existence 
into which Indian philosophy advocated the merging of the finite 
is not bare existence, but the ideal existence ^vhich comprehends in 
solid integrality- all that is most valuable. It is here evident that 
the Eastern and Western philosophers understand and use the word 
existence in different senses. 

Besides, there is another and a very important point for us 
to note, and it concerns the application of Advaita outlook to social 

1. I may refer the reader to my Thought and Reality, pp, 154 foil. 

2. The Brahman is ghana and purna. 
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and cihical ihougbi. Ii is \'cry templing to apply the concept of 
ihe identity of the Brahman and Jiva, the Absolute and the indivi- 
dual, to ihe solution of social and ethical problems, as if nothing 
need further be said about them. But here we should not forget that 
even according to Advaita such an identity does not belong to this 
world and its problems. Moreover, that identity is beyond thought ; 
it is indeterminate, not at all a determination of thought ; it does 
not belong to the logical level. It would, therefore, be a violence 
against Advaita itself if we try to bring down that concept of identity 
to the logical level by aj^plying it to the solution of social and ethi- 
cal ))roblcms. 'That identity is therefore rightly said to be not a 
positive conccjJt for iliought l)ut a negative one ; it is non-difference. 
Thougiu can make use of only something posithe, and therefore defi- 
nite and determinate for it ; whereas the concept of the oneness of 
the Brahman and jiva is not definite for thought. It would there- 
fore be j)repostcrous to make use of it in solving the })roblems of 
this world. 

Here an objection may suggest itself. Is not tliat identity a pre- 
sup})osition of our finite experieme? Can it, and should it not be 
used in understanding our social and ethical outlook? The use of 
this presupposition, it must Ite said, will certainly have to be made 
if we are to develop so( ial and ethical thought on the basis of Ad- 
vaita metaphysics. None can reasonably deny that this presupjmsition 
must be reckoned with in sudi developments. But that ])resupposi- 
tion should lx- treated only as a prestip)/Osition of our finite experi- 
ence, and slnndd never be brought to the level of what presupposes 
it. flic finite ex[)ci ience presupposes us essential oneness with the 
Absolute Reality. But this oneness docs not belong to the finite 
level, but to the noumenal. And to drag down the nouinciial in 
order to ex])lain the phenomenal would be to destroy the latter. 
That is why the attempts to apply the Advaita metaphysics to social 
and ethi( ah philosophy seem so insignificant and bordering on^ the 
silly. To say that all of us are essentially one seems to imply nothing 
philosophical, and sounds like the preaching of a God-intoxicated 
priest from the pulpit. It is not the result of a philosophical argu- 
ment or enquiry into social and ethical phenomena, but the direct 
application of tlie result reached in metaphysics. First, we cannot 
apply what belongs to tlie realm of the notimenon to the realm of 
the phenomenon. Such application involves a confusion between the 
two realms. Sccomlly, even suppositig such an application is justi- 
fied on the ground that the human beings are said to be one only in 
their essence, that is, noumenallv and nor. phenomenally, ^vc cannot 
understand svhat lesults follow from such oneness. To say straight- 
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way at the very beginning of oiir sot ial ciujuiry that human beings 
are noiimenally one, may give any or no resiih. li all human beings 
are one noiimenally, ihcn what ougin to be ihe social struciure? 
One may say that we should try to realise this unity here itself. 
But that requires (omplcic annihilaiion of diflerenccs, and ihercfore 
ihe deslruction of the |jhcnomenal world itself. On the basis of this, 
one may advocate suit idc. Another may say that we should effect a 
comjDi'omise here between absolute identity anti absolute difference by 
the advocacy of brotherly lo\c and so lorih. But none of these is the 
logical conclusion from tlie noumenal oneness of all human beings. 
For from a concept width is unetjuivotally declared to be beyond all 
determination, nothing tan be deduced. 

Bttt then caniuit Athaiia jddlosophy be used as a basis of so- 
tial and ethical thought ? Is that philosophy useless for tis so far 
as our phenomenal existence is ttint erned ? Are we to draw no lesson 
from it exccj)t that we slioidd rtMiounte the world for the sake of 
liberation? If we are to take the residi reached by the enquiries 
carried on by the Advaila philosophy, we ha\e to admit that that 
result is of little use for sohing the j^roblems of the phenomenal 
world. Fven the A(l\ aiiin himself makes no secret of this, for he declares 
that the Brahman does not belong to this world. 

But this result is the residi of a long and arduous enquiry, 
which is carried on according to a method. Recently it is being in- 
creasingly recognised that e\ery philosophical system has its own 
method, every intellectual culture has its own logic. We need not 
here disc tiss the cjuestion whether the method is prior to the philo- 
so[)hical system or (he sNStem prior to the method. Yet both the 
method and the system arc rcjnesentative, or the lesiilt of a general 
outlook, which nattirally must have been at tirsi vague. Fhc method 
in general represents the way in which a people intellectually react 
to their surroundings or the world as a v,hole. .And it is here that 
we can find a clue as to hoiv on a ineia})hysic al system our social and 
ethical experience are to be orgatiised. The method belongs to the 
world ; it is the way by which wc can reach a particular result. To 
practically attain that result wc have to adopt a j)aiTicidar way of life, 
which must correspond to the method on the theoretical side. The 
adoption of that way of life determines our soc ial and ethical spheres 
of activity. That there is the noumenal world is the residt of a 
particular outlook. I he outlook has significance only phenomenally; 
that is, it is the outlook of finite human beings. The question, 
what the outlook of the noumenon can be, is meaningless for us. 
Our outlook includes our way of reaction to the cosmos, both intel- 
lectual and practical. And the significance of Advaita outlook i\%^ich 
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^ is useful for social and ethical thought must be sought, not in the result 
reached, but in the method followed. The peculiarities of Advaita 
philosophy reflect themselves in the social and ethical thought that is 
based on it. 

In this paper we cannot enicr into systematic: discussion of 
the peculiarities of the method and logic of Advaita philosophy. Our 
point is that in order to develop social and ethical thought on the 
basis of Advaita metaj)hysics, we should not apply the result of Advaita 
but its methcxl. It is the nietliod that represents the Advaita outlook. 
In the Sanskrit exjjositions of this j>hilosophy, one usually finds the 
chief importance given to xnid, so that the wliole system seems to 
hinge upon it. But if it really were so, then Adtaiia could never 
have convinced people who did not believe in the infallibility of 
the iruli. The very fact that Sankara argued not only with the be- 
lievers in the h'lifi, but also with tliose who did not, like the Banddhas 
and the Jainas, shows that he has a method of pro\ing Iiis conclusions 
independently of the .sVh//. And it is an im})ortant task for the 
modern student of [)hilosophy to extricate this method and under- 
stand its significance. Only when that task is finished can attempts 
at constructions of social and ethical thought on the basis of Advaita 
metaphysics be begun with advantage. 

Though we cannot here give a systematic |)rcsentation of the 
cultural significance of the Advaita outlook— and many new character- 
istics will come to light when such a piesentation is attem|)tcd— wc 
may point out some of its characteristics. The first of them is its 
hopefnbies.s. Advaita arose as a reaction against the nihilistic preach- 
ings of Buddhism, which, when scriotisly taken, produce in us a sense of 
despair, and fruiilessncss of our strivings. On that \'iew there seems 
to be no positive value for which we can li\'e and die. That Buddha 
taught nihilism may be called in cjuesiion ; but tliat he was inter- 
preted to be a nihilist by many cannot be gainsaid. On the nihi- 
listic view the world assumes the status of a mere phantom, an idle 
dream that floats through nothing. It is mere asat, as unreal as the 
sky-lotus, or a circular scjuare. It has no basis in positive existence. 
But the Advaita view is clillerent ; and tliis difference for the modern 
student of philosophy cannot be too strongly emphasized. For the 
Advaiiin the world is rooted cpiite strongly in existence. Its status 
is not that of the circidar scjuare or the sky-lotus. It is not asat or 
non-existence, but ayiirvacaniya or inexj^licable. One may point 
out passages in the works on Advaita in which the world is referred to 
as but then one has to reconcile them with the Advaita theory 
of aniwacaniyahhydii, which the Advaitin takes every care to differ- 
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entiatc from the theory of asalkhydli. And the theory of anirvaca- 
niyakhydti is central to Advaita. Then we have to say that the word 
asat as referred to tlie world by the Advaitins has only a relative signi* 
ficance ; tliat is, when compared to the Brahman, and at its level the 
world disappears. But this does not mean that the world has no exis- 
tence for us. According to Advaita tlic tvorld has to be discarded, 
not in order to become nothing, but in order to attain something 
higher. The world has evil in it, it is not all good ; and Advaita 
points out that there is an existence which is higher than this world 
and beyond evil. 

Tlie second significant cliaratieristic of Advaita is its thorough 
empiricism as regards this world. What the world contains can be 
known only by empirical methods of observation and experiment. 
The rationalistic ideal of world of nuilually dependent and implying 
things, in wliich, when our knowledge is complete, we can pass from 
one thing to another by the method of finding out the implicants and 
the implicates, so that if ut know one tiling we can know the rest of 
the universe, just as, given a triangle, we can say what all its proper- 
ties (an be,— is not accepted by .Advaita. 1 he world contains many 
kinds of being, many forms which \ary so widely in cjuality that it is 
inij)ossiblc Irom an examination of the natine ol one to deduce the 
nature of others. What \arieties of being the world contains can be 
known only by ol)scr\aiion. In the inanimate world we may analyse 
a thing, and know' its components. Wc may think of combinations 
of these components in different ways and \arying proportions. But 
w'heiher all these combinations give subsiances with uni(|ue qualities, 
and what these cjualities could be. can be known only by observation. 
Wc cannot before hand predict them. Similarly, by a mere examina- 
tion of inorganic matter wc cannot say that it contains the promise 
and potency of life. Only because we already know' by observation 
and empiric ally that life is evob ing out of inanimate nature, arc w'e 
able to say that the latter contains the former potentially, riuis no 
higher grade of reality tan be a priori deduced from the lowxr. All 
that wc can say by an examination of any grade is that it presupposes 
a higher. But wdiat that higher is, what kind of individuation it 
possesses, w'e cannot a priori say. 

The same is true in the practical sphere, and here w^e find 
another characteristic of Advaita, namely, its advent urousness. As 
in the theoretical sphere wc cannot a priori say, from a study of the 
lower grade of reality, wdiat kind of individuation the higher grade 
possesses and what new qualities it exhibits, so in the practical sphere 
we cannot say a priori what a higher kind of life would be. We 
should admit that there is a higher life, because the lower presup- 
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|)Oses it, but what it is, ran be known only when lived. Advaita here 
preaches adventurousness, the entering into unknoAvn regions, though 
not without the hope that we can find a higlicr life there. For the 
lower level, or for us at the lower level, the higher remains indeter- 
minate and undefined. It is not the familiar region, and hence is 
adventurousness required on our part. 

Another important characteristic of Advaita is its ability to 
combine the most heterogeneous elements into an individuality. 
Advaita tells us that, provided we rise sufficiently high, the conflicts 
of the most discordant elements can be overcome. No conflict can 
be overcome at the lc\'el of the conflict itself. However strongly the 
claims of one of the contending parties are j)rcsscd, the conflicts can 
never be calmed. And so long as a conflict is not calmed, we should 
conclude that tve have not risen sufficiently high, that our outlook 
is not broad enoiigli. I’liis point is of the greatest importance for 
the political and social life of India at present, with its numerous 
communal and caste differctRCs. Fhc dissatisfatiion we feel at a 
particular level t an nc\ cr be remo\’cd il we do not wish to rise higher ; 
it can be remot ed only by looking upwards, not hori/ontally or down- 
wards, not by changing a detail here and a detail there, not by trying 
to effect alterations in the factors that ha\c made our society what it 
is, but by a total change in the outlook, by the following of higher 
ideals. 

Here the negative reril)e of Advaita is of great weight. It is 
particularly related to its empiruisin, I he nature of the higher 
let'cl cannot be inferiTd from that of the lower. It can be known 
only through direct experience. Hut when at the lower level the 
question is asked: Wdiat is that higher existence? Fhe only answer 
possible is that it is not this lower existence or that lower existence. 
This is the real significance o( neii neti, not that, not that. In practi- 
cal life too Achaita asks us to give up what is dissatisfactory. The 
conflicts cannot, and should not be carried u]> to the higher level. 
If our attachment to the lower level is so great that we cannot dis- 
card it, then we must bear with its conflicts, lead a life of discard and 
suffering, and not hope for something better. I he lower cannot be 
retained as such in the higher, fot* the higher possesses a new view- 
point, a new individuation, a new integrality. 

Another characlcristic of Advaita is that morality is not ulti- 
mate for it. It has not a|)pcared just to defend the moral nature of 
man. On the other hand, it does not say that man is not a moral 
being. Iji this phenomenal world of plurality, ntan is certainly a 
moral being. But there is another side to this existence, where plura- 
lity disappcais. And the self of man cannot be said to be an ethical 
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substance in ii. Yet Advaita is mainly a philosophy of life. Error 
and evil are for it not truth and good misplaced, or seen from a finite 
point of view, but have their own individuation or peculiar nature. 
They are removed not by rearranging them, but by discarding or 
transcending them, by readiing something higlier. Ehcy possess their 
individuation for an experiencing consciousness. 'That is, for their 
very being the experiencing agent is necessary. And when this agent 
transcends them by experiencing something higher, they of themselves 
disappear. Here one imporiant problem apj^ears, whether evil and 
error which arc not experienced as such are evil and error. With 
regard to evil, many may be inclined to say that an evil not experienced 
as an evil, is not an evil. For example, ilierc tan be no pain whu h 
is not felt. But with regard to error, most people will say that an 
error, though not known as error, is certainly an error. For instance, 
people believed for centuries that the sun was going round the earth: 
but we feel that it was an error even though those people did not 
know that it was an error. Fheir belief that the sun was moving 
round the earth was not contradicted in their own experience. Yet 
we arc not prepared to pronounce that our aiuesiors who lived some 
ten centuries ago were less perfect beings liian we, that tlicy |>artici- 
pated less in the nature ol tlic .Absolute, and so deserved the higher 
life of Brahman the less, or that they could not have been liberated 
or achieved mnhti. Peculiarly enough. Ach aita asserts that a cognition 
uncontradicted is true. But tor any individual a cognition can be 
known as an error, only if it is contradu ted in his life-time. It is 
impossible to li\c for eternity in order to find out wliether any of 
his cognitions woidd be contradicted. F\en if we take a society which 
has existed for centuries or even humanity as a whole, we cannot be 
certain that it can exist for eternity and find out tvhicli of its beliefs 
is an error. Advaita does not seem to be very miuli concerned with 
this problem. Prol. Radliakrishnan has repeatedly turned our 
attention to the Fastern emphasis on intuition in contrast to the 
Western emphasis on intellect. Advaita, though it has not neglected 
the importance of intellect, seems to have (arcfully worked out the 
relation of intellect and intuition e\’cn into its logic and epistemology 
by treating mluilion as conslilulive of reality and thus giving it a 
higher place and by assigning to intellect a negative or critical fnnC' 
lion. It boldly says that every uncontradicted cognition is truth. 
The relative merits and demerits of this theory we cannot here discuss 
with any hope of doing siiflicient justice to it. We can attempt only 
a fairly understandable depiction of the Advaita attitude. It seems 
to be satisfied with the fact that error and evil arc overcome in the 
process of life that strives after hiuher and higher ideals. For it error 

^ 4^, 00a 
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and evil are overcome or transcended, not solved. If they really pos- 
sess individuality, if they are positive phenomena and not mere nega- 
tions or privations, it is diflriciili to refute Advaita. It advises us to 
strive for higher and higher life ; and in this process, as we go higher, 
error and evil of lower levels disappear. Whether they exist 
for those who occupy lower levels of life, and how they exist for them, 
is not a problem for iliose who have already left that level. This is 
not an exaltation of selHshness, but the description of an impossibility. 
This preaching does not mean that those who are rich and well-to-do 
need not (are for those who are poor and needy. The rich too be- 
long to this world, and should understand its evils just as much as 
the poor do. 'fhe preaching has reference only to the spiritually 
higher, for u^hoin, because of the differcnl quality of life they lead, 
the evils we experience, do not existh And mainly as a philosophy 
of life, Advaita treats error similarly. For Advaita the reality of this 
world is vydvahdriha, which is translated as empirical or phenomenal. 
But these two words do not bring out the full significance of vydvahd- 
riha. This world is pragmatic, it is the world of vymuiJidra or action. 
Action therefore seems to be given primac y in this w(nld, and [)heno- 
mcnal irulh luulerstocxl in the light of action. Yet thought is not 
mere handmaid to action. This point also should be carefully noted. 
For otherwise, Advaita ( ould not have been an absolute idealism. Its 
ideal, Brahman, is a postidate of thought in its theoretical aspect. 
We may better say that Advaita ch^es not adopt a spec tator point of 
\icw in its outlook, watching from outside the totality of existence 
and the struggles of human life in it for comjdction and perfection, 
but that of the struggling human life itself, which is at the same time 
consciousness. And this stand-point accounts for the pragmatistic, 
humanistic, and absolutist ic aspects of AcKaita philosophy. 


1. I may here refer llic reader to Croce’s theory of evil. 
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By K. R. PisiiAROTi 
I. Introduction. 

Much has been wriiien in ment years in chu idation ol the 
ihrcc main styles ol Indian temple architecture. The earliest writer 
to touch Ujjon this subject uas Fergusson and he has been lollowcd 
up by a host of oilier writers, siuh as Smith, Goomarswami. Havcll. 
rhese writers first desiribed the lenij^lcs attd afterwards tried 
to correlate their (onclusions witli those of Indian authorities. 
Jliere has recently been anoihei school whith has tried to study 
the texts first and then to correlate with the existing temples the 
infenanation thus obtained, I’o it belongs the most notewortliy 
Prof. P. R, Acharya of the Allahabad Unisersity. This iv'ould cer- 
tainly have been a \'cry successful method, but unfortunately his edi- 
tion of the Mdnasdra and his interpretation of the text leave much to 
be desired.^ It was, indeed, a scientific method that was adopted by 
Dr, Grat'ely and his collaborator,- but their conclusions were to some 
extent vitiated by a wrong interpretation of some of the terms'* 
in the text and by pinning their laith to the text of the Mdnasdra,^ 
as the last word on the subject. Besides these, there have also 
been other writers who have offered their own interpretation 
of the terms and identification of the styles and among them 
mention deserves to be made of O. G. Gangooly,*'' Dr. S. K. 
Ayyangar,® etc. It will thus be seen that a fairly large amount of 
literature is available on the subject ; but a critical student finds that 
there is a considerable divergence of opinion even amongst well-known 
authorities, 'riius their writings do not tend to clarify the subject ; 

1. Cf. TMSTA., also AHJ. Vol. V No. 2, pp. 200-215; also 1 C. Vol. Ill 
No. 2, pp. 253-258. 

2. Cf. TMSTA., (Madras Museum Bulletin, General Section Vol. Ill, Pt. I). 

3. Such for instance as Vimema, Sikhara, Yugfdra etc. 

4. TMSTA., elaborates its argument on the interpretation they have put 
of the text of the Manasara. 

5. See his Indian Architecture. 

6. JISOA., Vol. II, No, 1 pp. 23-28, . . 
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on the other hand tlicy almost confuse the student. An elucidation 
of the subject is proposed to be made here from the point of vieiv^ of 
original texts. 


II. Sources. 

We have here collated the texts on the subject available in the 
works mentioned below: (i) SiilnahJieddga^iia ; (2) Kdmikdgama 
(3) Mayamata; (^) Kidyapa-silpa ; (5) Isdnagnrudevapaddhati ; (G) 
Tantrasainuccaya ; (7) silparahtn ; and (8) Mdnasdrn ; and on these 
texts we have based our (ondusions. In the majority of these works, 
the subject is dealt with under the three heads of (1) the geograpliical 
distribution of the three styles of Nfignra, Drdvida and Vesara, (2) 
their presiding deities and castes and the deities to be enshrined in 
each of them, and (3) their diHereniiaiion from the point of view of 
shapes. All these topi(s, however, are not mentioned in all these 
works. 

A brief no(i<c of these works except the lirsi, which we had no 
o|)portunity of examining in detail, may he made with reference to 
the topic in hand. Our extract of the Kdmikdganui, dealing with 
this topic, shows that the basis of differentiation according to that 
authority is not only the shape, but also the ornamentation, the 
number of steneys, the si/e of the Pxhudas, etc. i he Kdsyapasilpa 
also wotdd differentiate tlie styles from the point of \ iew of the nature 
and shape of the Prdsdda no less than the nature and variety of the 
ornamentation, rhese two texts, then, do not differentiate the three 
styles merely on the basis of the shape of the ground plan, or a per- 
pendicular section c^f the Sikhaia.^ And this no dextbt forms a conclu- 
sive evidence of the fact that both these texts depict a later stage in 
the develo|)ment of Indian arc hitec ture. At the same time, it is inter- 
esting to point out that both these texts do not forget the ancient 
basis of ( lassification, and latter author restricts that basis to structures 
having no huta and This is a very imj)ortant factor which can- 

not be ignored in the consideration of this topic. Whatever has been 
said with reference to the Kdsyapa-silpa applies ec^ually well to the 

7. Our remarks and interpretation arc based on a certified extract given 
from llie Go\ernincnt Ojiental Mss. Lilnary, Madras. 

8. Hit A., p. 107. The remarks of the author with reference to Sri 
Kumara are wrong, for he gives fuller details in the same chapter, while those 
with reference to the Mdnnsdrn arc only partially true for this text also refers 
to a differentiation from the point of view of the perpendicular section of the 
Gala or Sikhara, 
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Silparalm, because, as the two extracts, side by side, would show, 
the latter has borrowed considerably from the former. Udnagurudeva- 
paddhali deals with the classification from the point of view of shapes 
and their mixture, and this is true also of the three other works, 
Mayamaidy T antrasamuccaya and Mdnasdra: at the same time they have 
also their own differences, llie T antrasamuccaya is very clear in its 
statement, and the mixture of shapes is very meagre. In the Mayamata 
this is carried still further. And both these works would have it that 
the shape of Sikhara is the fundamental basis of differentiation.® 
Coming to the Mdnasdra,^'* one is forced to ilie conculsion tliat there 
is a large amount of confusion, if one may argue merely on the basis 
of the text presented in the only edition available. 

A detailed study of the text set forth liere, suggests 
that we may explain these divergences from the point of view of chro- 
nological sequence, for the science of architectonics must be assumed 
to have developed with the development oj architecture. We may 
rightly say that the earliest state is marked by the differentiation of 
the striK lures merely from the point of t ieu' of shapes— shapes in their 
pure form. In tlic second stage which is marked by tlic presence of 
mixed shapes, tlic differentiation is made from the point of view of 
the shape of Sikhara, and tl\e last stage by super-adding to the existing 
bases the nature of the ornamentation and their projection and the 
number of storeys, rhis necessarily marks the most advanced stage; and 
it is a necessary result, when the differentiation, according to the old 
basi.s, becomes a mere traditional mode. 1 he Kdmikdgama and the 
Kdsyapasilpa are fairly old works, but the most advanced from the point 
of view of the structural development and are therefore to be classed as 
I'epresenting the latest phase of Indian architecture, though, at the same 
time, they have not forgotten the ancient basis of classification.*' 

g. The texts from these works are quotetl in a subsequent seciiou. 

10. It would appear not merely from this chapter but also from othei 
chapters that the author was giving us a confused version. 

11 . This statement should not be taken as suggesting that the IS, for one 
instance, is earlier than KA or KS, simply for the reason that it makes the 
differentiation from the point of view of the ancient mode, namely the shape 
of the Sikhara. This would only mean that at the tiiiic when this was written, 
the more elaborate mode of classification was not necessary so far as Kerala 
was concerned. We have here the same old style. 1 his leads us to the next 
general position, that the development of architecture in various parts did not 

: proceed at the same rate, much less in the same direction. Development of 
architecture varied bi different parts of India, an aspect that- has not received 
the attention it deserves. 
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This is equally true of the Siljm-raina.^^ I'he Mayamata, the 
Gurudevapaddhatiy and the Tanlrasamuccaya still emphasise the old 
mode of classification, though the last of these at least is an early 15th 
century work and yet must be taken as standing for the ancient mode 
of classification.^® The Mdnasdra also must be ascribed to the same 
category, only it is a loose text, as we have already pointed out.^* 
Assuming then, that a simple mode of classification stands for an early 
stage of development and a complex mode for a later phase, we may 
say that the latter three works preserve for us the ancient mode. Now 
since nomenclature comes from an early date, it is enough if we study 
the statements of these authors to understand the full significance of 
these terms, and these certainly lay down that al all times the shape of 
the structure luas the main basis (or differentiation of structures as 
NdgarUy Drdvida and Vesara. 

^ III. Geographical uistribliion of Styles. 

One of the topics described in these \ aried texts is the geo^a- 
phical distribution of the styles, and this aspect we may notice first. 
The KasyapaMlpa describes Deh as the land that lies between the 
Himalayas and the Cape Comorin. This land is again divided into 
three regions, which are differentiated from one another by the pre- 
dominance of one or other of the three rpialities of Sattva, Rajas and 
Tamas. All texts are agreetl in ascribing the Ndgara style of architec- 
ture to the region of Saltvaguna, the Drdvida style to tlic region of 
Rajoguna and the Vesara style to ihe region of Tamoguiia, These 
three Ounas do not exist exclusively in any one area ; and, therefore, 
no one area can be said to be exclusively characterised by any one Guna. 
All the Gunas are present everywhere in the same way as Vdyu, Pitta 
and Kapha are present in the body, only one or other of the G^inas 


12. Thi^ work is mostly a coinjiilatioii and is full of quotations from KS., 
TS.. GDP., etc. 

13. I'he conclusion set forth in note 11 ante is very well borne out by the 
last two works mentioned. They arc both w’orks by Malayalis written 
w'ith reference to, and for the construction of, temples in Kerala and they lia\’C 
constituted standard te.xt books on the subject. Of tliesc IS. was written at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century and as such it has no claim at all to be 
treated as a work of g^cat antiquity. And yet it accepts the aiicient mode of 
classification. This, therefore, bespeaks not the antiquity of the work, but the 
cxistenoe in the region of particular types of architecture. 

14. ViJe note 20 ante. 
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must be predominating in any one region. In other words, as different 
Gums are found in the same part, tlic \aricd styles arc also found in 
the same region. This will adequately explain some of the difficulties 
experienced in the matter of the distribution of styles. We can 
naturally expect to find, therefore, all styles in all parts of India ; and 
this conclusion is also maintained by the ancient waiters themselves, 
when they say (hat all styles are found in all parts : sanmh saivatra 
sammatam. In other tvords, there is )w exclusive style [or any otie 
region. The style is exclusive only with reference to the CMiina, asso- 
ciated with the region and not the region itself. This is a very im- 
portant aspect, particularly wlien it is remembered tliat some adverse 
triticism of ancient writers is offered by modern students who have 
more often than not forgotten this essential feature described 
by Indian authorities in the geograjffucal distribtiiion of the three 
styles of Indian an hiiet itire.^ ’ 

While Sanskrit u atuhorities have iluis laid down the condi- 
tion precedent for the construction of a particular style in a particular 
region, they ha\'c also in a general way |)oinicd out ^vhere the three 
Giinas of Saliva, Rajas, and Tamas are found in a predominating 
degree ; and this tantamounts prat tically to a general statement of 
the geogiaphical distribution of the styles. The \aned statements 
may be tabulated as follows : 


Texts Nagara \’esaTa Dravuja 


Kainikugama ^From llie Himalayas From the Vindhyas I-rom the Krishiia 



to the Vindhyas 

to the Krishna to llie Cape 

Paddhati 

Do 

From the Agastvas , 

. Dravida eoiintrj^ 

to the \ iiidhyas 

Vi varan a 

Do 

From the Vindhyas ; p>om the Agastyas 

✓ ^ 1 

vSilpa-ratna 1 

to the Agastyas to the Cape 

I 

Do 

Between the Agas- i 
;tyas and the Viii ' 1 I^tSvida cmmlry 
; dhyas j 

1 From the Krishna 1 From the Vindhyas 

II 

Do 

' to the Cape t to the Krishna 


i 

1 Ftoid the Krishna ■ From the Vindhyas 

K3i$yapa.4i]pa j 

i Do 1 

to the Cape [ to the Krishna 


15* Vide the remarks made in TMSTA. 
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Here are set forth six quotations, and it will be seen that of 
the two views given in the Silpa-ratna, the first is taken from the 
Gurudevapaddhaii and the second, from the Kdsyapaiilpa, Hence 
for practical purposes the statement resolves itself to four authorities, 
the first three and the last. 

Regarding the N agar a style there is no difference of opinion 
amongst the various authorities : all are agreed tliat this style has its 
home in the region between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas. There 
is, however, a difference of opinion among them with reference to the 
other two styles and their location. Hut before we proceed to set 
forth this aspect, we may just notice the region of the Agastya hills 
and the Dravida country. 

If we assume that the author of the Paddhati has any sense of 
sequence, it may be held that the Agastya hills are to the north of 
the Vindhyas. I'his, so far as we now know, is not the case. But it 
may well be argued that, because the author has mentioned after the 
Ndgara style the Drfivida variety, the order of the Vesara style may 
be understood as being laid down from the south to the north. If 
this view be accepted, then the Vindhyas will be to the north of 
the Agastya hills. Assuming then that the order that Gurudeva kept 
in view, is from south to north, the region of Tdmasa Guna and hence 
of the Vesara style is to the south of the Vindhyas ; and the southern 
boundary of this area is the Agastya hills, according to the second, third 
and fourth authorities. The question now deserves lo be asked : 
Where are the Agastya Jiills to be located? Can these be identified 
Avith the Poiayil hills, as held by the modern 'ramil scholars ? We may 
not accept this identification, for in that case the J'esara region becomes 
extended very much to the sotiih and the Dravida region becomes 
confined to the extreme south, Avhich arc both untenable in the light 
of our knoAvledge of the present distribution of these two styles. ^Wc 
iiave, therefore, to find out the exact location of the Agastya hills. 
These hills have come to be so called, because the sage Agastya lived 
there. '1 his sage, according to the Rdmnyana,^^ built up his hermitage 
after crossing the Vindhyas in what he describes as the region of the 
Vdtdpis. Rama visited this sage in this hermitage and near 
it he built his own hermitage at Pancavatl, and we are not unjust- 
fied in locating the area of the predominating Tamoguna in that 
region. This identification is also supported by the Ramayana, if 
indeed environments may be taken as moulding the character of the 
inhabitants living there. In other words, we hold that the southern 
valleys of the Vindhyas form the region of Tamoguna and hence of 


i6. R^m^tyana, Madras £d. 
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ihe Vesara style. If this identification of the Vesara region is correct, 
then it forms a small tract of land lying between the Ndgara region in 
the north and the Drdvida region in the south. Another point that we 
like to notice here is the area of the Drdvida country. Following 
the accepted tradition we would locate ihe Drdvida region in the land 
lying to the south of the Vindhyas beyond the Tdmasa region. 

If we compare the view of the author of the Kdrnikdgarna^^ with 
that of the other two writers, it will be found that the only difference 
between them is the fact iliai the former substitutes the river Krishna 
in place of Agastyas. As for the rest they agree. I'his difference we 
would explain as setting foiili an extension of the Vesara style* farther 
south in course of tinic.^'* In other words, in the statement of the 
latter two writers, we find the earliest available distribution, but in 
the former we find a later distribution and this is not inconsistent 
with the view wc have already taken that Kdmihdgania represents a 
later phase of Indian an hitccture.’*‘ Hence for all practical j>urposes 
we may accept the statement of the Kdmikdgama as standing for the 
geographical distribution of the styles. 

We may now sum up and state that the distribution of the 
three styles are as follows : 

Ndgara : between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas. 

Vesara : between the Vindhyas and the Krishna. 

Drdvida : between the Krisima and the Cape Comorin. 

I his distribution also agrees with what we find in the actual 
distribution of the styles as they are now available, with this difference 
that Vesara includes within it the siyle ( haracterised as ihc 
Calukyan.““ 

If we compare these conclusions with what is set forth in the 
Kdsyapasilpa, we find that there is a striking difference so far as 
Drdvida and Vesara structuies arc concerned. I’he regions in which 
these are found, interchange. I liiis according to the Kdsyapasdpay 
the region of Drdvida is that between the Vindhyas and the Krishna, 
and that of the Ve.sara is from the Krishna to the Cape Comorin. 
This is prima facie wrong. How then are wc to explain the text of 
the Kdsyapasilpa ? If wc scrutinise the text presented in the only 

17* The text of the KA. is pipable of another interpretation also according 
to which the three regions will be from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas. from 
Himalayas to the Krishna and from the Himalayas to the Cape. This wTiiild 
introduce some novel idea in the matter of the distribution of the styles. 

18. This would show that KS. is chronologically later than GDP. 

19. See section V ante. 

so. HIIA., p. 107. 
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edition issued from the Ananda^rama series, it will be found that the 
text presented is very defective, full of all sorts of mistake. So far, 
however, as this section is concerned, it may be noticed that in verses 
1 8^ and 20 (page 54) the order followed by the author is Sdttvika, 
Tdmasa and Rajasa, whereas in verse 19, the order is Sdttvika, Rdjasa 
and Tdmasa. I'his change of order which has led to the difference 
in the distribution of the styles, may, therefore, justly be said to be 
due to some scribal error, particularly because the words Rdjasa and 
Tdmasa could well be substituted in place of Tdmasa and Rdjasa res- 
pectively in verse 19. "I'his is, no doubt, a feasible and satisfactory 
explanation and could have been accepted as such ; but unfortunately 
it cannot be. For, this text is found quoted as such in the Silparatna 
which, in ([uoting from Kdsyapasilpa, has in many a place given us a 
more correct lcx(. If, therefore, this text, as we have assiiincd, was wrong, 
certainly Kuinara coidd have been expected lo give us the corrected 
text. 1 his, however, he does not. Nor can this be taken as a mistake 
which Kumara has carried further. For a vernacular version of the 
Silparatna also perpetuates the same classification. These considera- 
tions force us to assume that the text presented in the Ananddsrama 
edition is correct ; in any case, it has been accepted as correct by 
Kumara and his translator. Fhe question then arises : how arc we to 
explain the divergence we find in Kdsyapa f Only iw^o explanations 
are possible : one is (hat the text was corrupt even at the time of 
Kumara and he has simply borrowed the corrupt text. In the eyes 
of Kumara, this distribution of the Vesara style is justifiable, because 
in Kerala there are a number of structures coming under the Vesara 
style, hut jexv alone, if at all, under Drdvida structures.'^‘ The other 
point of ^icw is that Kdsyapa is giving a genuine \ariant opinion as 
regards the distribution of the three styles, which may have been true 
during his time. This opinion will be fairly correct, provided we 
assume that Kdsyapa lived long before the more famous Drdvida struci 
lures were put up or that he lived in Kerala.*^- In any case, we are 
forced to point out here that the stricture passed on Kumara regarding 
his geographical knowledge is very uncharitable.-^ As our citations 


21. I have so far never come across any hcptagonal or hexagonal structure 
in our part of the country, though I must admit that my acquaintance is 
limited to a specific area. My inquiries also support the conclusion that there 
are but a very few Dravida structures in our part of the country. 

22. It deserves to be noticed that the commentator on TS. is quoting pro- 
fusely from the KS. 

23. TMSTA., pp. 5-6, 
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show, he has given two extracts on the subject, one from the Gurudeva’ 
paddhati and the other from the Kdsyapasilpa, and he has given both 
probably because they set forth two different views on the subject. 
That he has quoted two contrary opinions is certainly not an indica- 
tion that he is confused : if at all it means anything, it shows that 
he was widely read in the literature of the Silpa-sdstras and, if our 
traditions may be believed, thoroughly familiar with the structures avai- 
lable at least in Kerala. Similarly Coomaraswamy’s reference to Sri 
Kumara and Mdnasdra also does not appear to be wholly true.“^ 

IV. Castj:s, Presiding UErriEs, Deities io be installed, etc. 

7’hc Ndgara style is characterised as Brahmin by caste, Vesara as 
Vaisya and Drdvida as Ksalriya, while their presiding deities are res- 
pectively Vimii, Siva and Brahma. The Kdsyapasilpa has also a 
chapter on the deities to be enshrined in these various styles of 
structures : thus Sdntamurtis are to be installed in Ndgara-prasadas ; 
couples or moving deities in Vesara shrines ; and licroic, dancing 
or enjoying deities in Drdvida shrines. 


Heads 

Nsgara 

Dravida 

Vesara 

Caste 

Brahmin 

Kgatriya 

Vaiv 4 ya 

Presiding deity 

\’i§nu 

Brahma 

Siva 

1.' cities installed 

SSiita 

Bhoga, Vira Yanamartis 

Nrtya ( Yoga ). 


This is an interesting feature inasmuch as this gives us an 
explanation for the location of similar deities in the different shrines 
and of different deities in similar shrines. The essenital basis of differ- 
ence in these is to be sought for in the character of the deities 
installed. Thus the Natardja at Chidambaram is installed in a 
Ndgara shrine. If the conception of the deity is that of a dancing 
godhead, certainly this is inconsistent with the prescription here laid 
down by authoritative achitects. I'he only explanation for the seem- 
ing incongruity is to be sought for in the conception of the deity, 
which obviously must have been that of a ^dntamurti in the dancing 
form. In other words, here we get one interesting basis for explain- 


24. HIIA., p. 107; see not 8 ante. 
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ing why apparently similar deities are found located in different types 
of buildings and vice versar^ 

This author again lays down that the Lihga, its Pitha and the 
shrine must all be of the same shaper** If this be not so, the shrine 
entails destruction for its owner, but, if they are uniform in shape, 
it begets prosperity for him. This strikes us as a very important 
statement, inasmuch as it suggests that the author is having only 
Saivite shrines in mind. It is an interesting feature that there are 
a number of other works also which have reference only to Siva shrines 
and in this category we may mention Nibandhana or Saivdgamaniban- 
dhana, Sdrdvalh Prayogama7ijari/^ etc. (^an tve infer from this that 
the origin of temples began with the elaboration of the Saivite cult ? 
If this be accepted as plausible, we may as well assume that the 
origin of temples must be sought for in South India, lliis will be 
an interesting thesis for future work. Further, if this assumption is 
acceptable, we find here a justification for Kdsyapas locating Vesara 
region to the south of tlic Krishna . 

This codification of the styles and their systematisation with 


25. Mdc HFAIC., p, 3. Smith has had some imcrcsiing observ'aiions 
which may be noticed here. In the first place he speaks of images divided into 
two classcs—the Cala and the Aada, The foiiner of these corresponds to wliat 
Kumara terms Ydnamurtis ; if this identification is correct, then Calamurtis will 
be installed in Vesara structures. He also refers to the differentiation of 
miirtis from ilie point of view of their manifestation, as for 
instance, Ugra Santa, etc., as well as Yoga, Bhoga and Vira the latter classi- 
fication according to him, being that of Visnn, 'according to the personal desires 
of the worshipper.’ 1 his docs not apjX’ar to be so, for any gml in the Hindu 
pantheon may have this attitude ascribed to him. 

20. Cf. VS. p. 95, verse 80 : 

karya grhanuruparca grhaiii varcanurupatali. 

27. All these are unpublished works, manuscripts of which we have been 
able to examine. Of these the two more important ones are SAN. and PM. The 
first of these is by one Murari Bhatta. This is a very important treatise on 
SaivdgatJtalanira , in which there is one Palata which is devoted to architecture. 
Ihis work is largely drawn upon by the author of the TS. as w'ell as by the 
author of PM. The latter work is by one Ravi, son of A$tamurti, great 
devotee of Siva. When we remember that N&rayai;ia, the author of TS., is the 
son of a Ravi, one may be tempted to identify the two Ravis, but this identifi- 
cation is not correct because they belong to different families. Many quota- 
tions from this work are also found in W. The Saravdi is a^in another work 
dealing with T^tric literature. Transcripts of thesO' ar« being-prepared for 
the Maharaja’s Mss: Library attached to the local Sanskrit College. 
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reference to Gunas, castes and deities must have arisen from a desire 
to introduce some order in the scheme of structures and must evidently 
be ascribed to a date later than that of the origin of the shrines them- 
selves. In other words, in this statement we may see the introduction 
of unity in the midst of diversity and vice versa, and this must have 
taken place after the codification of the flindu religion and cults and 
cult-acts, as we are now familiar with them. From a practical point 
of view, then, it may be said that when architectonics became a Sdstra, 
the styles and deities had already migratetl from their original seats. 

Another interesting point which also we must notice 
here is the fact that Dravida slirines are held to he Ksatriya by caste. 
It remains to be explained why Ksalriyas came to be associated with 
the Dravidians and why in such structures are installed deities as are 
Vira-or Nartana-or Bhoga-Murtis. Have wc here a suggestion that 
Dravidians were original Ksatriyas 'Fhis is an important clue in 
these days when the boundaries of the Dravidian culture are every 
day receding and a new orientation is being made of the Dravidian 
culture and civilisation.-^ 

V. Shapes of the thruk Styles. 

As we have already stated, the shapes of the structures have at 
all times in the history c)f Indian arc hit ect tire constituted ilie funda- 
mental basis of the classification of the styles of architecture ; and it 
may, therefore, be not uninteresting to point out the Indian concep- 
tion of the shapes and their development. Fhe main shapes, accoi'd- 
ing to all authorities, are the rectangular, the hexagonal, the cxtagonal, 
and the circular, regular or elongated, and the apsidal. By shape is 
here understood the shape of a perpendicular section of the structure. 
Hence wc have in all nine diflcrent shapes, and they are : (i) S(]uarc ; 
(s) elongated square ; (3) hexagonal ; (.}) elongated hexagonal ; (5) 
octagonal; (6) elongated octagonal; (7) circular; (8) ellipsoidal; 
and (9) apsidal. These varied shapes are distributed under the three 
styles of Nagara, Dravida and Vesara. The rectangular comes under 
the Nagara, the hexagonal and the octagonal under the Dravida and 
the circular and the apsidal under the Vesara. 

The author of the Sdrasangiaha, an unpublished treatise on 
T antra, has some interesting remarks to offer on the shapes in the 
chapter following Mandapalakasana. According to this author, the 


28. In one of the Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India Rama 
Prasad Chanda has elaborated the same theme from anotlier point of view. 

29* Vide KA-CV., pp. 157-159. 
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square is the primary shape'*® and every other shape, including the 
circular, is derived from this. 

turyasram prathamam kuryat 
sarvaprakrtitaiii gatam / 
tadvikarani canyani 
vartayet vartana patuh // 

Compare also : 

turyasrameva sakalaprakrtisthilaiii tat / 
ksetrapramanavikrtanyaparani sapta / / 

This is an important contribution in the matter on the under- 
standing of the shapes. This would mean that cahirasra, i.c., scjuarc 
is the fundamental shape. This position is to some extent incon- 
gruous if by this we undersland it to be the earliest shape. For, if the 
hexagonal or octagonal is the shape prescribed for ihe Dravidian cul- 
ture, then we may have to say that the Dravidian shapes are older 
than the square shape, if, indeed, this be the shape primarily associated 
with the Arydvarta. In other words, the Vihrti has to be put clown 
to be older than the Prakrti itself, of which it is the Vikrli. It can- 
not again be maintained that the Dravidians borrowed temples and 
temple worship from the Aryans. If available evidence tends to prove 
anything, it is just the opposite. IIow, then are we to explain away 
this difficulty? The exacavations at Mohenjo Daro have brought to 
light that bricks and brick-work structures have been very familiar 
from those ancient days, and we have also definite evidence to this 
effect in the architectural works themselves. We may, therefore, on 
the evidence of the statement of Sir John Marshall and of the texts on 
architecture, assume that bricks and brick structures are pre-Aryan in 
their origin. If so, then we may say that the reference we have Here 
is to wooden structures, as the term Ndgara definitely tends to sug- 
gest, (for this word elsewhere means a carpenter). We would, there- 
fore, say that wooden structures were first introduced by the Aryans— 
using this term in the old familiar way— and the shapes here men- 
tioned, have reference to wooden structures which in due course be- 
came transferred to structures built of other materials as well. And 
in support of this we may also point out the view of Buddhistic 
scholars who assume that Buddhistic structural remains show that they 
are copies in stone of original wooden structures. 

Another interesting feature wc have to mention here is the fact 
that whatever shape we may give to a shrine, the size is always fixed. 

30. This view is also echoed by the author of the V-TS. Cf. vyitasadkiit^ 
[? koiia-jdipr^adanaih tu caturasrapr^adapralqrtitvadityadi. 
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That is to say— and this is what the author of the Tantrasamuccaya 
has laid down^'— we may fix up any size for the sanctum and then that 
size may be converted into any shape, wc wish, subject of course only 
to the condition that it must be befitting the deity proposed to be 
installed therein. This feature, no less than the codification of the 
various shapes, their castes, their presiding deities, all tend to show a 
process of levelling up of all differences— a view-point which certainly 
suggests that Silpa-sdslra is much later than the structures themselves 
in their varied forms in various parts of India. 

VI. Classification of styles according to shapes. 

We shall now proceed to consider the shapes thmeselves with 
reference to the classification of styles, as could be seen from the 
various texts wc have collated and given in the next section. To faci- 
litate reference we have summed u|> the details according to various 
authors in a tabulated scheme which is (omplete so far as the differen- 
tiation is made from the points of view merely of shapes and their 
mixture. In other ^vwds, we have not taken into consideration the classi- 
fication of styles made from the point of view of the size, number of 
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* [ S® Square ; Se=*Square elongated ; H = Hexagon ; He==Hexagon elongated ; 
0=Octagon ; Oe=Octagon elongated ; C=Circnlar ; Ce=Ellipsoidal ; A=Ap 9 idaL ] 

31. Consistently with this view Narayana, the author of the Ts. lays 
down in verses 65-70 the method of converting a square perimeter into other 
accepted shapes. 
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storeys, and decorative details of a Prdsdda as Kdmikdgama and 
KdsyapaHlpa describe, which we propose to consider on a future 
occasion. 

This table sets forth the various shapes associated with the 
\arious styles. It will be seen at a glance that all the texts we have 
collated here more or less agree in the essentials.^- One broad fea- 
ture we may notice here is ihc fact that elongated shapes are intro- 
duced only when the whole structure is of one shape and that Ndgara 
style is always only pure. This suggests an important idea that in all 
mixed shapes, the mixture is always with the square shape. Where, 
again, the structure is of mixed shape, the part below Sikhara is 
invariably square, while Sihhara itself is always regular but not clonga- 
gated.'^'* rhis is an essential point and is perfectly natural in that in 
a mixed shape elongation cannot naturally be introduced. It will 
also be noticed that in both pure and mixed shapes, the shape of the 
Sikhara is always regular and is confined to the octagonal (or Hexago- 
nal) in the Dravida style and to the circular in the Vesara style. Hence 
it has been said that the shape of the Sikhara is the essential basis of 
differentiation.'^^ 

All the texts are found to agree so far as the Ndgara style of 
structure is concerned, and, as we have already pointed out, it 
appears only in the pure form. The Dravida style is found both pure 
and mixed.^® In pure form, it may be hexagonal or octagonal, either 
regular or elongated ; but in the mixed form it is mixed only with 
the square and as such, the Sikhara^^ may be octagonal or hexagonal, 
but never elongated. It is also noteworthy that all the texts we have 
collated, arc unanimous in holding that in mixed style it is only the 
octagonal shape that mixes itself up with the square, though Tqntra- 
samuccaya and the Mdnasdra accept a mixture with the hexagonal 

32. We may add here except the text of the MS. as presented in the edition 
of Prof. Acharya. In section Vll-vii we have set forth our own view of this text. 

33. The only exception to this is the MS. which speaks of an elliptical 
Sikhara also for the Vesara structure. This may, therefore, be treated as an 
exception. 

34. Perfectly in keeping with this is the statement in the IGDP. 

sikharasya tii bhedena sarve^am bheda muddiset / 
yatharharii tu yathasobhaiii sarvam anyat samarh smrtam / / 

(Part III, p. 269) 

35. Compare however TMSTA., whose authors have raised doubts regarding 
this interpretation of the Ndgara type. 

36. See TMSTA., 

37. AUJ., Vol, V, No. ii. pp. 200-213. . . 
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form also, while Suprahheddgama allows the mixuirc only with the 
hexagonal form. Again, the Kdrnikdgama, the Mayamatn and the 
Gurudevapnddhati speak of pure forms alone in the Dravida style. 
Exactly similar is the nature of Vesara shrines. In pure form it may 
be circular, or ellipsoidal or apsidal, ihough the Tantrasamnccayn and 
the Kdsyapasilpa do not speak of the apsidal, while in the mixed 
form, the mixture is always with the square and the circular. From 
the point of view set forth above, wc may lay down the following 
general rules regarding the styles : 

(1) The Ndgara shrine is always square. 

(2) The Dravida shrine is always hexagonal or octagonal, 
regular or elongated, or has a scpiare body with a generally octagonal 
and occasionally hexagonal Sikhara. 

(3) The Vesara shrine may be circular or cllijxsoidal or apsidal 
or it may have a square body with a circular SihJiara. 

Such is the view regarding the sha|)cs of the three main styles 
of shrines, as these various authors will have it. d’he elaboration in 
the texts on this subject, so far as wc could make it out, is perfectly 
clear. As wc have already mentioned, the shape of the Sikhara is 
always the guiding factor : if it is stjuare, it is Ndgara ; if it is facett- 
ed, it is Dravida ; if it is circular, it is Vesara. Typical examples 
of these various styles in their [)ure form except the Dravida style are 
found in plenty in all parts of Kerala. 

In spite of the clearness of the statement of the authorities we 
have cited, it is found that the differentiation of the styles has been a 
subject of some controversy among modern exponents of Indian arclii- 
tecture. The causes of this misunderstanding are, as we could make 
out two. In the first place, some of the terms, as, for instance, Vimdna,’'^ 


38. This is a synonym of Prdsdda: Cf. the following extracts : KS. Chapter 
XXIV, verses 1-3. 

prasadah sadanaiii sadma harmyam dhaina niketanam / 
mandiraiii bhavanaiii vasa gchaiii divyavimanakaih // 
asrayam caspadaiii caiva adharaih ca kraniena tu / 
adharaih ca pratidhi?nyam ca harmyaparyavacakah / / 

Cf. also SR. 

devadinaiii naranaih ca ye§u ramyataya ciram 
manaiiisi ca prasidanti prasadah ten a kirtitah. 
n^nSmanavidhanatvadvimanah sastratah krtah. 

In view of these and other explicit statements, it is strange that 
this term has been so largely misunderstood both by ancient and modern writers, 
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Sikhara/^ Amalaka,^^ Stiipi,^^ Yugasra,^^ etc., are wrongly rendered and 
understood. And secondly, there are certain shapes, as, for example, 
the star-shaped, which apparently do not come under any of the heads 
we have so far considered. And lastly, the loose use of English terms'*® 
as, for instance, spire, turret, dome, etc., had added to the confusion. 

We have had occasion to explain three of the terms mentioned 
above in our papers on Sikhara, Atnalaka and Stiipi published else- 
where, Sikhara, as we have mentioned there, is the roof of the 
shrine ; Amalaka is the pidhanaphalaka which covers up the top, 
while Stupi is the finial which is the top-most element of the Indian 
shrine. The term Vimdna is equally misunderstood and misused. It 
simply means the sacred structure, as Indian authorities would under- 
stand it.'*^ If these terms are understood in the sense in which Indian 
writers have used them, one source of confusion can be avoided. 
Regarding the other source of confusion, it has to be first decided 
under what shape we would include the star-shaped structure ; and 
on the answer to this question, the second source of confusion also 
would disappear. We have had occasion to consider this question else- 
where and there we have come to the conclusion that the star-shaped 
and other varieties in which the square forms the most prominent 
aspect, must be classed under the Ndgara type primarily. Under- 
standing the various terms in the sense we have understood, and follow- 
ing the lead of the Sanskritic writers and explaining the star-shaped 
and other shapes as coming under the square, it appears to be easy to 
classify the numerous kinds of Indian structures available without 
getting confused. 


(To he continued) 


59. AU]., Vol. V, No. ii pp. 200-215. 

40. COI. Vol. I. I'hc authors of the TMSTA., understand this as 
Sikhara, 

41. IC., Vol. Ill, No. ii, pp. 253-258. 

42. The term yuga, as a sankhydvdcaka, is uniformly understood in the 
sense of four and never two as TMSTA understands it. 

43. Vide note 39. 

Vide note 39. 



SOME HISTORICAL TRADITIONS 


By S. K. Dikshit 

It is well-known that the Harsacarita of liana contains a 
very important passage which claims to record historical traditions 
about various kings murdered treacherously. Whether the claim is 
true or not, it will be clear from the })rcscnt article that some of the 
earlier traditions recorded in that passage (H. C., Parab’s ed., p. 198 
ff.) are found in the works of some early writers, while a few later tradi- 
tions are already known to have been corroborated by the Puranas and 
other works (for Candragiipta’s legend vide Dr. Altekar in J.Ii.O. 
R.S., 1928-29 ; Dr. Bhandarkar in Malaviya ("om. Vol. p. 189 ff ; 
Jayaswal in J.B.O.R.S., XVlIl, p. 17; Prof. V.V. Mirashi in I.H.Q., 1934, 
March, p. 48 ff, etc). It may be noted that the traditions which I vaguely 
charaetcri/e as ‘earlier,’ mention certain persons whose names, un- 
like those of Kakavarna Saikinari(gl), Candragiipta Maurya, Deva- 
bhuti(mi), Pusyainitra, Agnimitra, etc., are not very well-known 
to the Puranas ; lliat is, tlicy are not from the well-known later dynas- 
ties. Further, all these instances refer exclusively to the mistakes 
which the kings committed on account of their fondness for their 
wives, and to which they oAved their death. ^ 

The first incident mentioned is about Bhadrasena, king of 
Kalihga, Avho Iiad faith in his wife and tvas killed by his brother 
Virasena, had hidden himself behind a secret Avail in the apartments of 
the queen.- Ihis incident is first mentioned in the Kautiliya,® 
which, hoAvever, does not give us any details supplied by the Harsa- 
carita. It merely says that Bhadrasena Avas killed by his brother who 
was hiding in the house of the queen. This passage is further trace- 
able in the Nitisara of Kamandaka (Ch. II, pp. 100-101), Avhere also 
Ave do not get any further details than those supplied by the Arthasastra. 
But it may be noted that the commentary on the Nitisara^ corroborates 

U 1’ H. C., VI. p. 200 . 

Ibid., VI. p. 199. 

3 . ‘ffhzt ^ ft WTfT unrtn' 1^— , p. 41 ( Shama Sastri's 
edition). 

*. I — Com. on the Nitisara. 
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Bana, saying that Virascna, a brother of Bhadrasena, king of Kalihga, 
conspired with the latter’s wife, and hiding himself behind a portion 
of her apartment, killed him with a view to securing his kingdom. 

The second tradition, that the Harsacarita mentions in this 
connection, is about Dadhra, a king of Karu^a (— Brhadgrha, modern 
Shahabad district'^), who was murdered by one of his two sons, who, 
being enraged at the king’s desire to consecrate his brother, had hidden 
himself in the bed of his mother.** I'he Arthasastra^ only says that 
Karusa (a king of the Kariisas) was killed by his son holding in the bed 
of his mother ; while the Nitisara** adds that the son who killed him 
was a legitimate one, thereby suggesting that the king had another 
illegitimate son (whom he probably wished to consecrate). The com- 
mentary on the Nitisara does not add to our knowledge beyond per- 
haps explaining that Kariisa means a king of the Karusa country. It 
however, differs from the rest in saying that the son was hiding beneath 
the bed, rather than in it.** 

A third tradition that Bana refers to, is more interesting on 
account of its diversity with regard to details found in the different 
texts. He tells us that Suprabha killed the ‘honey-fooled’ Maha(a) 
sena, king of Kasi, by offering him poisoned fricd-ri(c, so that her 
son may get the kingdotn.*** Kautilya only says that a ([ueen killed 
a king of Kasi by giving him frictl-rice that was besmeared with poison 
instead of honey.^* The Nitisara also does not add much to our 
knowledge, nor docs it differ, except perhaps, in stating that she killed 
him in secret.*- The commentary on the Kainandaklya, however, adds 

5. Hcmcandra’s Abhidhana-ciniamani 4.25 ; Yadavaprakasa’s Vaijayanii, 
Hhumikanda, Desadhyaya, Hrihad-griha seems to bo mentioned in two Kamaidi 
grants; vide E.I., IV. p. 104 & p. 121. Also vide Cunninghams A.G.I., (1924) 
p. 716. 

H. C., p. 199 

7. iff: 1 — Op. cit. p., 41. 

8. I id 

XI. 51.p, lOO.if 

9. ^ 1 * 1 ; w- ? ^)n’ wi* 

tsnfvt* d—Com. Ibid. 

10. ^TWT 3?tTiW* ( ( v )t*r* 

( d— H. C., p. 200. 

U. p. ; 41 . 

12. TPR^i g j* 

---KSmaiadaka. XI, 52. 
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that the queen who was already enraged at the king on account of 
the siege of her relatives, was being subjected to the fulfilment of his 
passions, when she conceived of the plot.’® It is worth noting that 
nobody except Bana mentions the name of the queen. 

But quite a different version of the same story is possibly given 
by Varahamihira in his Brhatsaihhita. According to Varaha,^^ the 
queen killed Kasiraja by means of an anklet that was besmeared with 
poison. The commentator, Bhattotpala, explains that the queen did 
it by mixing that poison in the beverage, etc.^'’ It is not very clear why 
an anklet should be used to poison the beverage, etc. It may appear 
that both Varaha and BhaUotpala are perhaps wrong. All the other 
accounts agree that in the case of the Kasha ja’s murder, fried-rice and 
not an anklet was poisoned. A poisoned anklet was certainly used by 
a queen even according to the other accounts/'* but that queen was a 
wife not of Kasraja but of Vairanlya (a king of tlie ciiy of Vairanti 
according to Bana’s commeniator, Sankara). Bhattotpala quotes 
‘Kamandakah,’ yet docs not explain away these seeming inconsistencies. 
The commentator of Kamandaka^^ informs us that Vairfipya (which 
is evidently a corruption of Vairanlya), the king of Avanti, was killed 
by the queen, who fiallercd by her co-ioives, hurled at him in sport 
an anklet that was besmeared with j)oison from outside. But this is 
probably contradicted by Bana, according to whom, King Rantideva 
of Vairanti was killed by his beloved (who was enraged at her co-ivives) 
by means of a jewel— anklet which dischaiged some sort of poison.'® I 

1 3. etc. i ’ 

— Com. on the same. 

14. ^ — B. S., 77. 1 (Vizia- 

nagram Sanskrit Series, X, p. 960). 

15. i 

1 6. i— % p. 4 1 . 

g (v. I^. correct ^ l/ 

—• KSmandaklya Nltisara, XI. 53, 

afsrpT I’ Com. Nltisara, XI. 53. (Read ^ 

awm ) I 

18, H. C., VI. 

p. 200. 


6 
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must State here that I have not yet been able to find a second refer- 
ence to the city of VairantI in the kingdom of Avanti. On the other 
hand, the identification of Vairanti with modern Bairant, suggested 
to me by Rao Bahadur Dikshit, seems plausible and may prove the cor- 
rectness of Varaha’s statement, as Bairant is not very far from Ka^i. If 
so, Kamandaka’s commentary woiikl be wrong, and Avantiraj is possibly 
a mistake for Rantiraja or Ramideva. It is, iherefore, likely that the 
Ka^iraja, mentioned by Varahainihira and Bhattotpala is a different 
person from the one mentioned by Kautilya, Kamandaka and Bana. 
There were thus two Kasirajas who were killed by their wives, the 
second Kasiraja being mentioned by Kautilya and Bana as belonging 
to Vairanti. 

We have also a tradition about Virasena of Sauvira, who. accord- 
ing to Bana was killed by Hamsavati by means of her jewel of the 
waist-belt which was poisoned in the middle’’. Both Kautilya and 
Kamandaka do not give any details cxcejM that a king of Sauvira was 
killed (by his beloved) by tiicans of a jewel in the waist-bclt.'‘” But 
the commentator of the Nitisara gives Paiantapa as the name of the 
Sauvira king and says that the (jiiecn, being badly scolded, wished to 
‘cast off’ her anger and hurled the jetrcl ol the waist-belt as if in a 
feigned fit of anger. Tlie name, Parantaj)a, is perha]>s wrongly given 
by the commentator of Nitisara as that of a Sauvira king. For Bana 
calls him Virasena and gives Parantajxi as the name of another king 
who was also similarly treacherously mtirdercd by his wife. Bana is 
earlier than that commentator, and his account must, therefore, carry 
more weight. According to him, Parantajia Jarutha was a king of Ayo- 
dhya, whose beloved Ratnavati feigned passion and killed him by 
means of a very sharp mirror."^ Kautilya ( alls the king Jaluiha, while 
Kamandaka (followed by his (oinmciuator) calls him Jarusya. We 
know a ctiy named Jaruthi from the Maliabharata (ci. Kumbha. ,cd. 
III. 12.29-3^, ’ ^/- Nilkantha’s com. ‘Jarutliyaiii nagaryam). It thus 
seems probable that Kautilya and Bana arc more correct than 


19. Ibid, p. 200. 

20. Kaudlya, p. 41. 

^^ 1 — Nitisara, XI. 53. 

21. 'arf^5rfifcT1jsi5q?qf ^ ?q^«T ^tqrt(q^^«TI^iqfct' q^q‘ I H. C., 

VI. p. 200. Compare the commentator of the Kamandakiya *. - (*«) 

ftvqsdfwflqs It siq w 
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the commentator of the Nltisfira; since it is not impossible that Jaruihya 
rather than Jarutha is tlie real name of the king. If, however, we 
adopt the form Jariithya, and regard Paramajja as a king of Jarfuhl 
(in addition to his being a king of Ayodhya), we shall have lo look 
for JanTtlu in the neighbourhood of Ayodhya. According to the com- 
mentator of the Nitisara, Jariisya, king of Ayodhya, was attached to 
another lady and was merely ( ourteous to the queen who being hard- 
pressed at enjoyment hurled a poison-smeared mirror at him as if 
'through mistake.’ 

Another tradition deals with the death of Vidiiratha who, 
according to Bana,“" was a king of the Vrsnis, and was killed by his be- 
loved Bindumali who had hicldcn a small weapon in the braid of her 
hair. Neither Kautilya nor Kamandaka says that Vidiiratha was a 
Vrsni, and neither of ihem mentions the name of the queen. But 
the commentator of llic Nitisara-' corroboralcs the Harsacariia as 
regards the clan he l)elongC(l lo. Varfjhamihira-' also menlions this 
murder, but neiilier he nor his commcntaior adds any details to what 
is already told by Kautilya and Kamandaka. 

I am unable to identify the above mentioned kings with 
those mentioned in the Pnrana.s, cu ., but Vidiiratha of these tradi- 
tions is possibly identkal with V^idurallia, son of a Dasarhi, mentioned 
in the Mahabharaia (kumbh.cd. Adiparva, (Ii. 63, si. 4i»-43)?“'’ It 
is needless to say that the traditions, mentioned by Bana, but not meiv 


22, H. C., p. 200. 

*tci' Op. cit. 

pp. lOOdOl. 

24. w (^1) 1’ B. S., 77. 1. 

25. Bana also refers to a certain Brhadraiha of Mathura, who because of 
his greed fell a victim to the army of Vidiiratha (H.C., p. ii)8), who may or may 
not be the son of a Dasarln ; but one may note here the connexion of various 
Yadava clans with Mathura. The son of Dasarln finds mention in the famous 
Sarhgadharapaddhati, st. 1506: 

(Peterson’s ed.) 
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tioned by Kaiuilya, can be generally regarded as later than the tradi- 
tions mentioned by both of them. As to their authenticity, we 
certainly require more confirmation; but I submit, it would indeed be 
undesirable to summarily reject them as latc.“^ Bana's traditions at 
least are already corroborated in many palces, and I admit, I have not 
been able to follow the arguments of those who still refuse to put any 
credence in the traditions regarding Candragupta II, handed down 
by the Harsacarita, etc. Candragupta's marriage with his brother’s 
widow may not cause much consternation in view of the fact that 
Puskara once told his elder brother Nala (Naisadha) to his face that 
he (Puskara) passionately loved his (N ala’s) wife and wished to have 
her (vide Nalopakhyana).-^ 


26. Dr. H. C. Ray Choudhuri, P.H.A.I., p. 365 (itli ed.). 

27. Kiimbhakonam cd., Vanaparva, cli. 76. st. 16 Vrsni Vidiiratha seems 
to be possibly mentioned in the Visnu Purana (Oriental Press cd. IV. xiv. 6). 



THE MONISTIC CONCEPTION OF A JNANA AND 
ITS INFERENTIAL PROOF~A CRITICAL STUDY 

By Asutosh Bii attach arya 

The monists try to establish ajndna and its positive character 
by the following form of inference 

“Just as the first rays of a lamp, which light up and illuminate 
objects not already illuminated, annihilate darkness having the follow- 
ing four characteristics, viz. 

(1) that the darkness is not merely the negation of light, but 
has a positive existence— a concrete content ; 

(2) that the darkness had been screening the objects which 
are afterwards illuminated by the rays of light ; 

(3) that the darkness is capable of being annihilated by the 
rays of light ; and 

(4) that the darkness was located in the locality now occupied 
by the rays ; 

So the knowledge established by one of the different means of 
proof (pramanajnanarri) which lights uj) or intellectually illuminates 
the objects of knotvledge, ivhich were not known before, 
annihilates ignorance having four similar characteristics, viz.:— 
(1) that ignorance is not merely the negation of kno^vlcdge, but has 
a positive existence ; (2) that ignorance had so long been screening 
the objects which are afterwards intellecliially illuminated by the 
pramdnajndnam or knowledge established by the valid means of proof ; 
(3) that this ignorance is capable of being annihilated by the act of 
intellectual illumination ; and (4) that the ignorance was located in 
the locality of the said illumination.^ 

1. (a) Pancapadikavivarana, p, 13, Benares Edition. 

(b) Vivadadhyasitam pramanajnanam svapragabhava vyatiriktasva- 
visayavaranasvanivartyasvadcsagata vastvatarapurvakam apraka- 
sitarthaprakasakatvad andhakare prathamotpannapradipasikha- 
vat, 

Advaitasiddhi, p. 562, Bombay Edition. 

(c) R.Bh., p. 172-73, Bombay Edition. 

N.B. Those who hold such inference, accept the view that dark- 
pess is a positive entity first from its being more or less dense, 
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To put the argument in the form of a Syllogism 

All instances of lighling up (whether intellectual or otherwise) 
of objects not already illuminated are instances which are invariably 
accompanied by the annihilation of a substance having four character- 
istics mentioned before (1.^.3. 4). 

All instances of kno^vledge established by one of the different 
means of proof are instances of lighting up objects not already illu- 
minated. 

All instances of the knov^ledge of proof are instances which arc 
invariably accompanied by the annihilation of a substance (ignorance) 
possessing the above four characteristics. 

The Vyapti or the universal major premise in this syllogism is 
established by the observation of the single instance of physical or 
material illumination of objects by the rays of light. It is worth 
noticing here that the physical illumination of material objects by 
means of the light of a lamp and the intellectual illumination, i.e., 
the apprehension of objects of knowledge by means of perception, 
inference, etc.— these two entirely different kinds of illuinination arc 
treated as belonging to the same category. 

The above argument may be put also in the form of a hypo- 
thetical-categorical syllogism as follows 

In all cases if there is any lighting up of objects not already 
illuminated, there is an antecedent annihilation of substance having 
the above four characteristics. 

'riiere is a lighting up of objects (not already illiiininated) in 
the knowledge of the valid means of proof. 

There is an antecedent annihilation of a substance having 
the said four characteristics in kno^vledgc. 

and secondly, from its being perceived as having colour, activity, 
etc.:— 

Tamah tamalavarnabhaih calatiti pratiyatc, riipavatvat kriya- 
vatvad dravyamtu dasamaih tamah. 

(d) Advaitasiddhi, p. 562-68. 

(e) Vcdantakalpataru, 1.3.3. 

Amalananda in his Vdantakalpataru, in order to establish the posi- 
tive character of Ajnana on the basis of dialectical logic, says 
Yadyapi suktiiii svata eva jadamavidya navrnoti tathapi tatstha- 
nirvacyabhavaruparajatopadanatvenestavyeti, bhavarupavidya sa- 
prayojana pramanantu-Ditthaprama Ditthagatatve sati yah 
pramabhavah taitvanadhikarana nadi nivartika pramatvat Da- 
pit tha pramavat. 

(f) Vedantakalpataruparimala, p. 333, Bombay Edition, 
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Here also the major premise— the Vyapti— is a general proposi- 
tion, the truth of which is established by the observation of a parti- 
cular instance, viz., that in the case of illumination of objects by rays 
of light there is an invariable antecedent phenomenon, i.e., the annihi- 
lation of darkness which is a positive form of being. 

'Die critics raise the following objections against the above in- 
ference of the Advaitins 

The instance of pliysical illumination is not a relevant instance 
at all and does not establish the universal relation of concomitance 
between the phenomenon of illumination and the annihilation of 
ignorance as a positive form of existence, because intellectual illumi- 
nation is quite different from physical illumination. The term 
‘prakasa’ is used here in two different senses. Prnknsa as intellectual 
illumination means apjjrehcnsion of objects of knowledge in percep- 
tion, infereme, etc. 'This intcdlcciual illumination is due, not to 
light, but to consciousness alone (vijnanasyaiva prakasakatvam). 
Light cannot produce intellectual illumination or apprehension of 
objects of knowledge, it simply helps the operation of the organ of 
vision by removing the obstac Ic, viz., darkness which stands in the way 
of visual perception. Intellectual illumination (prakasa) consists in 
ap])rchen(iing the objects of knowledge and not in simply removing 
the obstacles thereto (nahi virodhinirasanamatraiii prakasakatvam). 
Hence the relation of se<piencc between the j)hysical illumination by 
light and the annihilatioti of darkness cannot establish a similar rela- 
tion bet\vcen intellectual illumination and annihilation of ignorance 
as a positive form of being. I here being no rescndjlance in kind 
between tlie two entirely different types of illumination, the instance 
of physical illumination is an irrelevent instance.^ The fallacy of 
false analogy, therefore, vitiates the whole chain of argument. The 
fallacy of ambiguity in respec t of the term ‘Prakasa' (illumination) 
is ecptally worth notice. 

Even assuming for argument’s sake that illumination (prakasa) 
means not only intellectual illumination, i.e., apprehension of the 
objects of knowledge, but also any function which helps or facilitates 
the act of intellectual illumination (such as the operations of the 
sense-organs, light, etc.), it follows that in every instance of illumination 
in this wide sense there must be present, as an invariable antecedent, 


1. R. Bh., p. 179. Bombay Edition. 

1 
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a substance bearing the four characteristics mentioned above. Just as 
in the instance of the rays of light, which illuminate the objects not 
illuminated already, the annihilation of darkness is present as an in- 
variable antecedent ; just as in the instance of intellectual illumina- 
tion of the objects of kno^vledge, the annihilation of a positive subs- 
tance, viz., ignorance, is present as an invariable antecedent ; similarly 
(i) in the instance of illumination (i.e., operations helping apprehen- 
sion of objects) effected by the organs of senses, the annihilation of a 
similar substance, another ignorance (ajhana), must be present as 
an invariable antecedent. And again (2) we can infer another non- 
knowledge as an invariable antecedent to this ajnana which this infer- 
ence aims at ; for this ajnana under discussion being also based on a 
valid inference comes under the head of ‘Pramanajhana’ or knowledge 
established by valid means of proof. 

Now if another ajnana be established as an antecedent to this 
ajnana which this inference tries to prove, that ajfiana must hide, as 
the inference implies, the non-knowledge which is located in the Brah- 
man and veils it and not the Brahman itself. And as the second ajnana 
has avidya, the screening principle of Brhman, as its locus and object, 
it has no bearing upon Brahman. It, therefore, has got no utility in 
the range of our philosophic speculation as the supposition of such 
an ajhana stands without any purpose. Ajhana is cognised as a 
screening principle in our philosophic conception. It hides Brahman 
the locus-consciousnevss and as a becoming principle it produces this 
cosmic manifold. If no such purpose be served by admitting a second 
ajhana as an antecedent to the positive avidya proved by the said in- 
ference, it is completely useless to suppose such an entity And from 
this supposition this inference involves as well the fallacy of infinite 
regress. But the instance of these two separate ignorance (1) and (2) 
which may be proved by the same logic advanced by the opponent him- 


1. Pramanajhanasya aprakasitarthaprakasakatvat svavi^ayavaranajnananta- 
rasadhakatve sati tadajnanaiii Brahmasvarupacchadakaih si^adhayisitain ajnanarii 
avrnoti, tenavrtatvat tadajhanaii] Brahmana na saksat kriyate, aparamarthasya 
apratiyamanasya k^yakaratvayogat ajhanakalpana ni^phala tirodhanarupa- 
k^^tham hi tat kalpana. 


Srutaprak§sik&-p. 178. 
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conclusion drawn by 

) 

The fallacy, therefore, lies in the universal major premise— that 
all instances of illumination are preceded by the annihilation of a 
positive form of existence having certain characteristics— which is not 
only materially false but also, when closely examined, is found to be 
contradictory to the conclusion drawn by the opponent himself.- 

If the opponent argues that in the instance of intellectual 
illumination alone, Ignorance having the said four characteristics is 
present as an invariable antecedent, but in the instance of illumination 
effected by the organs of senses and also in the instance of illumination 
indicated by the opponent s inicrence of Ajnana no separate ignorances 
are present as invariable antecedents, then it amounts to a denial of 
the Vyapti— a denial of universal relation of invariable ( oncoinitance 
between the phenomenon of illumination and the phenomenon of 
the annihilation of Ignorance, riuis the universal premise which 
states this relation of universal concomitance, tvould be false ; or in 
other words, if the phenomenon of illumination is sometimes preceded 
by the annihilation of ignorance and sometimes not, then there can 
be no generalisation at all of any relation of invariable concomitance 
between the two phenomena and therefore the existence of Ignorance 
on the basis of the said inference would not be established at all. 
The Vyapti or the general proposition is materially true when the 
invariable concomitance between the two phenomena is established 
by observation of an adequate number of instances. But if there be 
some instances in which this concomitance fails, i.e., in which the pheno- 


self would be contradictory' (viruddha) to the 


1. (a) When the phcnoiiiciion implietl by the middle term, instead of 

invariably acrompanyitig tlie phenomenon imjdied by the major, 
is not found to occur along with it, we have a fallacy called 
Viruddh(ili(‘tuh. Atcording to Vatsyayanabhasya, ViritddJiahetuh 
means a reason which contradicts the final conclusion. Thus it 
may also be taken as a fallacy of self-contradictory reasoning. 

(b) Vide Vatsyayanabhasya, 1.2.6.: 

Siddhantam abhyupetya tadvirodhi viruddhah. 

(c) Vide Nyayavartika, p. 172. Benares Edition. 

(d) Vide Indian Logic & Atomism by A. B. Keith, p. 146. 
a* (a) Vide R. Bh., p. 178. Bombay Edition. 

(b) Vide Srutaprakasika, p. 178-79. Bombay Edition. 
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So 

menon implied by the middle term does not accompany the phenome- 
non implied by the major term, the result is that there can be no 
vyapti— no generalisation of the relation of invariable concomitance 
between the two phenomena and any syllogism based upon this wrong 
generalisation is fallacious ; this fallacy is known as ‘anaikantika hetu’ 
in Indian logic. An illustration will make it clear. Sound is eternal, 
for it is devoid of tactual properties. In the instances of jars and 
other things it is observed tliat there is a relation of co-presence be- 
tween tactual properties and destructibility. From these instances, one 
may generalise that all things having tactual properties are things 
which are liable to destruction ; sound is not a thing having tactual 
properties. 

Sound is not a thing which is liable to destruction. 

This inference is fallac ions ; apart from other falhn ies, it is sub- 
ject to the fallacy of the falsity of the major premise. It is not true 
that in all instances, without any exception, the jncscnce of tactual pro- 
perties invariably accompanies the presence of destructibility. 'There 
are negative instances in which tactual properties are not accompanied 
by destructibility. It is found that atoms though they possess tactual 
properties are not liable to destruction (drsyatc sparsavaiiika anuh 
nityaica iti). These negative instances must not be neglected. Hence 
if the ‘hetu’ or the plienomcnon implied by the middle term is found 
in some instances to accompany and in some other instances not to 
accompany the phenomenon implied by the major term (sadhya) then 
there can be no Vyapti— no univer.salisaiion of the relation of conco- 
mitance between the two plienomena. This fallacy of inference is 
ultimately based upon a fallacy of non-observation, i.e., neglect of 
negative instances which should have been taken notice of.' 


1. (a) Anaikanlikah savyabhicarah nilyah sabclah asparsatvat ; sparsavaii 

kumbah ariityali drstali ; iia ca tatlia sparsavan sabdah ; tasmat 
asparsatvat nilyah sabdah ; sparsava anuh nityaka asparsa buddhir 
anitya ca. 

Vatsyayanabha§ya, 1.2.5. 

(b) Yat khalu sadhyatajjatiyavrttitvc sati anyatra vartate tad vyabhi- 
cari ; tatra yo heturupatta ubhavaniavasritya vartate sah anaik&tl* 
kali. 

Nyayavartika, pp. 169-70. Benares Edition. 

(c) R.Bh., p. 188. Lotus Library Edition. 

(d) Srutaprakasika— Bombay Edition— pp. 178-79. 

(e) Indian Logic and Atomism by A. B. Keith. 
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To judge the inference under disc ussion from this stand point 
the opponent is placed between the two horns of a dilemma. 

If in all instances, without a single exception, illumination is 
preceded by the annihilation of ignorance then in the instance of the 
particular inference of the opponent and also in the instance of the 
operation of sense-organs, the existence of different ignorances as 
separate substances would be established— which is contradictory to 
the position of the opponent. 

Again if there are some exceptions in which illumination is 
not preceded by annihilation of ignorance then the relation of conco- 
mitance would not be universal and consecpiently the opponent’s con- 
clusion would be false, being based on a lalse major premise. 

Illumination is preceded by ignorance either in all cases with- 
out exception or there are some exceptions. 

The opponent’s position is either self-contradictory or sub- 
ject to the fallacy of the falsity of the major premise. 

Heme the inference as advanced by the Advaitins for the esta- 
blishment of Ajfiana as a positive entity is fallacious in more ways 
than one ; and on tlie basis of this inference, the positive character of 
Ajhana cannot be established. 




THE VARMANS OF EASTERN BENGAL 


By Pramode Lal Paul 

No definite clue has yet come from any source as to the origin 
of the Varmans of eastern Bengal. R. D. Bannerjee^ remarkeci that 
the Varmans came in the train of the invasion of Rajendra Cola or 
Gahgeyadeva or Jayasiiiiha II. Discussing the subject, Dr. D. C. 
Ganguli" observes that it is quite likely that Vajravarman followed 
the valliant Cola monarch (Rajendra Cola) with his Yadava armies, 
shared with liim his victories and uhimately establislied himself on 
I he throne of Eastern Bengal when its ruler (fovindacandra took to 
flight. But there is no evidence to connect the establishment of 
Varman power in Bengal with the Colas. But it is (jiiile likely, as 
Dr. Ganguli has suggested, that the military resources of Vajravarman, 
who was only a member of a feudatory royal family, could have 
hardly allowed him to march independently against such a distant 
country as Eastern Bengal. It is clear from the Beldva plate,^ the most 
important record of the Varmans, that the real founder of the politi- 
cal fortunes of the family in Bengal was Jata\’arman, son of Vajravar- 
man. 'Ehe warlike activities of the latter have been alluded to in the 6th 
verse, but no })articular exj)loits have been definitely mentioned. It is to 
be noted that in the 8th verse, where the achievements of jatavarman 
have been described, great stress has been first laid on his marriage with 
Vira^rl, daughter of Karna, and then his political and military achieve- 
ments have been mentioned, and it seems that this marriage had got 
something to do with the rise of the family into }Jolitical power. 
Again, though no connected meaning can be made out of the broken 
Vajrajogini plate ‘ of Samalavarman, the manner in which this matri- 
monial alliance with the Kalacuris has been referred to and the way 
in which the word mdtrxmmsya occurs, also j^oint to the same conclu- 
sion that it was probably a great factor in determining the political 
fortune of the Varmans. 

Historical facts also seem to connect the Varmans with the 


1. Bdngldr Itihdsa, p.276. 

2. IHQ. 1929, p. 225. 

3. N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, p. 17. 
4* Bharatavar^a, 1340 B.S., p. 674. 
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Kalacuris rather than with the Colas. The Varmans, according to 
the testimony of the Beldva plate, originally belonged to Siiiihapura. 
It is known from tlic Komarti and IJrhatproshtha® plates that there 
ruled a line of kings whose names end in Varman at Siiiihapura in 
Kalihga. Most of the scholars^’ are now inclined to regard these Sirhha- 
puras as identical. The first country of which Jatavarman became 
master is said to have been Ahga. It is stated in the Goharwa plates^ 
of Kalacuri Karna iliat his father Gaiigeyadeva had conquered as far 
as the sea of Utkala and vanquished the king of Ahga. It is important 
to note in this connection that Karna assumed the proud title of Tri- 
kalingddhipati which goes to establish his political control over Kalihga.® 
Rajendra Cola never dominated Ahga^ and the invasion of Bengal 
by Cedi Karna which so long rested on the Tibetan accounl^^ 
is confirmed by the Paikore pillar inscription^^ which unmistakably 
goes to show that the great Kalacuri emperor in course of 
his invasion penetrated almost into the heart of Bengal. It is not, 
therefore, unlikely that the Varmans came in the train of Kalacuri 
invasions and Jatavarman was successful in founding a kingdom in 
south-eastern Bengal, 

The achievements of Jatavarman arc thus eulogised : “He 
spread his paramounl sovereignty by marrying Virasri, daughter of 
Karna, by extending his domination over the Aiigas, by humiliating 
the dignity of Kamarupa, by bringing disgrace to the strength of the 
arms of Divya, by damaging the fortunes cjf Govardliana.”^- It is not 
known who was the local king of Ahga in the middle of the eleventh 
century, but it seems that this sway over Ahga was gained at the cost 
of the Pala })ower. The Kamarujja king with whom Jatavarman 
came into conflict ivas probably Gopala or his son Harsapala.^’^ 
Divya has generally been identified with Divvoka, the leader of the 
Kaivarta revedution in Varendra. The Nalanda inscription of Vipala- 


5. EL, XU, p. 4; IV, 1J5. 

6. N. G. Majunular, of). ciL, IIHL, 193.], pp. 371, 781-84. 

7. El., XI, p. 143. 

8. EA., II. pp. 11, 75; V. 12. 

9. JBORS.j, 1928, pp. 489-538; Journal of Oric 7 ital Research , Madras, 1933 ' 
p. 215 ff. 

10. JBTS., Vol. I., p. 9. 

11. ASR., 1921-22, p. 78. 

12. Belava plate, v. 8. 

13. GopMa (c. 1055-75), Harsapala (c. 1075-1090); K. L. Barua, Early 

History of Kamarupa. * 
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Srliiiitra^^ refers lo an invasion of northern Bengal by a king of Vahgala, 
in course of which the house of a Buddhist teacher named Karunasri- 
initra was set on fire and he was burnt to death, ft has been sug- 
gested that this king of Vahgala is to be identified witli a king of the 
Candra dynasty of eastern Bengal.^"’ Bui no invasion of northern 
Bengal by any Candra king is hitherto known. The Candras were, 
according to the testimony of their own records, devout Budhists, 
and it is liighly imjirobablc that the army of a Ikiddhist king would 
set on fire the house of a distinguished Buddhist teacher of a 
great vilidra (Somapuravihara, i.e., the Paharpur monastery) whose 
memory was honoured even three generations after him. Ihc king 
of Vahgala who invaded northern Bengal is more reasonably to be 
identified with Jatavarman. 

Govardhana cannot be definitely identified. R. 1). Bannerjee^® 
drew attention to one l)vo[iardhana of the Ramacarita, ruler of 
KausambI, and guessed that Dvopardliana was written in place of 
Govardhana through copyist’s mistake. Dr. R. Ck Basak/^ while edit- 
ing the Belava plate, remarked ; “May he be tiie father of Bhatta 
Bhavadeva of the Bhuvanckvar inscription, the Brahman Govardhana, 
distinguished as a warrior and a sdiolar, wliose father was the rnahd- 
manlrl and sandJiwigrdhikn of a king of Vaiiga?” It is to be noted 
that the residence of the donee of the Belava plate is the same village 
Siddhala in Radha where the ancestors of Bhaua Bhavadeva flourished 
lor a long time. It has been suggested’'^ that the Vahgaraja referred 
to in the Bhuvaneswar inscription is to be identified with one of the 
kings of the Candra dynasty of eastern Bengal, after whose fall the 
family of BhaUa Bhavadeva transferred its allegiance to the Varmans. 
This does not seem improbable. 

It is known from the Belava plate that the successor of Jatavar- 
man was his vSon Samalavarman. But in the recently discovered 
Vajrajogini plate it seems that the achievements of Harivarman and 
his unnamed son have been described before those of Samalavarman. 
As already noted, this record is broken and no connected meaning can 
be made out of it. The word jdla occurs first and then the exploits of 


14. El., XXI, pp. 97-101. Palaeographically this inscription has been placed 
in the first half of the 12 th century A.D. 

15. Indian Culture, Vol. 1, pp. 290-292. 

16. Bdngldr Itihdsa, p. 277. 

17- XII, p. 37 ff. 

18. Dr. H. C. Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, Vol. I. p. 335 ; 
Govardhana also appears in the Dcopara inscription of Vijayasena a chief 
who was defeated by the Sena king. 
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a king— most probably of Jatavarman, have been narrated. Then 
occurs the name of Harivarman whose mother, like that of Samalavar- 
man, seems to have been a Kalacuri princess and who took part in a cer- 
tain war with the Kalaciiris which brought him glory. The name of 
Harivarman is conspicuous by the absence in the Belava plate of that of 
Bhojavarman, son Samalavarman. The view that Harivarman and Sama- 
lavarman were identical, has got nothing to its credit, because in the 
Vajrajogini plate the exploits of Harivarman and his son have been nar- 
rated and the name of Samalavarman figures as the reigning king and 
donor. In the Bejanisdr plate of Harivarman the name of his father was 
read by Mr. N. N. Vasu as Jyotivarman.^’* "Hiis plate is a burnt one, and 
from the facsimile it is impossible to verify Mr. Vasu’s reading of 
which he himself is not confident. After the publication of the Belava 
plate, Mr. Vasu suggests the reading jdta (?) in place of jyoti.^^ All 
theories to place Harivarman after Samalavarman and Bhojavarman*^ 
are discounted by the evidence of the Vajrajogini plate and it goes to 
confirm the opinion of R. D. Bannerjee that Harivarman is to be 
placed before the two last mentioned Varman Kings. In view of the 
fact that Harivarman’s mother appears to have been a Kalacuri princess 
and in view of the evidences of the Vajrajogini and Bejanisdr plates, he 
may be taken to be the son of Jatavarman and the following genealogi- 
cal list of the Varmans may be provisionally drawn up 


Vairavaramaii Cedi Karna NayapSla 

I ( 10414072 A. D. ) \ 


Jatavarman « VJra;§ri Yauvana^rl « Vigrahapfila III 


I I Rtlmapfila 

Harivarman Samalavarman J 


Unnamed son | ^ KumarapSla Madanapfila 

Bhojavarman Udayin Trailokyasundarl I 

GOpala III 


19. Vanger Jdttya Itihdsa, Brahmai?a Kapda, Vol. II, p. 215. 

20. Ibid., Rajanya Kapda, p. 281. 

81. Modern Review, 1912, p. 249. 
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It is stated in the Nagpur prasasti-^ of the Paramara kings that 
Laksmadeva (who flourished in the latter half of the eleventh century) 
first proceeded to Hari’s quarter in order to capture elephants and 
then entered into the town of the lord of Gauda. Hari’s quarter has 
been generally taken to mean east but it may refer to the kingdom of 
Harivarman also. 

If Harivarmadeva of the colophons of Astasahasrika-prajhapara- 
mita and Laghukalacakratika-'* is identical with Harivarman of the 
Varrnan dynasty, it is certain that he had a reign of at least 39 years. 
Both from the Vajrajogini plate and the Bluivaneswar prasasli it is 
known that he had a son, though it is not clear whether his son ever 
reigned or not. He fought a battle which, from the mention of the 
word jadavahga Dr. N. K. Bhatlasali-* surmises, was in Eastern Bengal. 

Samalavarman figures j)romincntly in the genealogical accounts 
of the Vaidik Brahmanas"^ who are said to have migrated into Bengal 
from Madhyadesa through his efforts and instrumentality. 7 "he date 
of this migration is given as 1001 S.E.z~io79 A.!).— which cannot be 
far removed from the time of Samalavarman. In some of the genea- 
logical acounts their original home is given as Karnavati, a city founded 
by Cedi Karna with the Varmans. Ehough this migration of the Vaidik 
Brahmins has not yet been confirmed by any epigrajdiic evidence, yet it 
may be noted that tire great-grandfather of tire tlonee of the Belava 
plate has been significantly described as madfiyndesavinirgata.'^^ Only 
one inscription of Samalavarman has come to light and its object was 
to jrlcase Vasudeva Visrru by granting some land to the temple of the 
Buddhist goddess Prajuaparamita or to a Buddhist devotee named 
Bhimadeva as a reward for his reading the Prajna])aiamiia. This re- 
calls the grant of land to a Brahmana by the Buddhist Piila king 
Madanapala for his reading the Mahabharata to the queen-’^ and 
this also goes against the miu h-lalked-of /eal ol the Varmans for the 
spread of the orthodox Brahmanical rcligi(Bi asserted in genealogical 
accounts. 

'Ehe establishment of the Varrnan j)ower in Eastern Bengal did 
not go unchallenged by the Palas. It is known from the Rdmncarita 


28. El.y II, p. 184 ; V. 34. 

23. N. G. Majiimdar, op. cit., p. 28. 

24. Bhdratavar^a, 1340, B.S. p. 674 ff. 

25. Vanger Jdtiya Itihds, Brahmana Karida^ 

26. The donee Ramadevasarnian was not a Vaidik Brahmana, 

27. Gaudalekhamdld, Manahali plate. 
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that after the recovery of Varendra, Raniapala tried to conquer Kalihga, 
Utkala and Kamarupa. In course of the description of his conquests 
it is stated that a Varman king of the east projniiated Raniapala by 
presenting an elephant and his chariot.-® 'riie Varman king who made 
his submission was most probably citlicr Harivarman or Samalavar- 
man. When the strong arm of Raniapala was no more, soutli-castern 
Bengal once more revolted during the regin of his son Kumarapala, 
but this rising was suppressed by his general Vaidyadeva after a naval 
battle.-® Thus it seems that the Varmans were twice compelled to 
acknowledge the suzeranity of the Palas. 

rhe last known Varman king is Bhojavarman whose Bclava 
grant was issued from Vikrama|)ura. I'lic Varmans were most pro- 
bably ousted by the Senas. The Barrackpore gram of Vijayasena was 
also issued from the same place in his f)2nd regnal year where (lucen 
Vilasadevi performed the tuldpurim. ceremony. 'This would fall, 
according to the evidence of Danasagara and Adbhutasagara and 
Tabaquat-i-Nasiri, sometime about the middle of the 1 2th century A.D. 
Ihereforc the occupation of Vikramajiura by llie Senas must have 
occured sometime before this. 

In the 59th chajiter of the Mahavaiiisa it is reported that Tiloka- 
sundari, a jirincess of Kalihga, was the queen of king Vijayaviihu I of 
Ceylon (C. 1054-1 109 A.D.). A number of copper-plates of king 
Nisahkamalla^® and his brother Sahasamada, who succeeded him in 
1200 A.D., inform us that they came from Siihhapura in Kalihga. In 
the inscrijHion ol Nisahkamalla he claims his descent from the royal 
line of Iksvaku and it is stated he was the son of the Kalihga king 
Goparaja of Siiiihapura. In the Polonnaruva inscription of Sahasamalla 
he claims his descent from the unbroken line of Kalihga kings of 
Kalihga. 'This, no doubt, ])oints to close )H)litical relation of Siriiha- 
pura of Kalihga with Ceylon. If Siiiihapura in Kalihga is identical 
with Siihhapura of the Bclava plate, it is ejuite likely, as has been 
suggested by Dr. H. C. Ray, that this important city of Kalihga 
supplied two enterprising royal families— one in eastern Bengal 
and another in Ceylon. King Vijayavrihu I was a contemporary of 
Jatavarman and Samala varman. The manner in which Samalavar- 


28. Rdmacarila, Ch. Ill, V. 44. 
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man's daughter, Trailokyasundari,^* has been described and the 
good wishes for the Ceylon king have been expressed in the 14th 
verse of the Belava plate raises a strong presumption for her 
identification with Tilokasundarl of the Mahasaihsa. The troubles 
in Ceylon by the Raksasas j)robably refer to the Cola invasions. A 
Manimangala inscription of 1055 A.D. records that the Cola king 
Parakesavarman alias Rajendradeva imprisoned iwo sons of the Ceylon 
king Manabharna who was, according to the Mahavaiiisa, a nephew 
and son-in-law of Vijayavahu 1 . If Vijayavalui 1 was a brother-in-law of 
liliojavarman, the expression of good wish for the Ceylon king in his 
difficulties in the Vannan record is quite intelligible. Otherwise the 
occurrence of the passage '‘/id d/iili /iasfa'inramadya blnniatuwi hJiuyopl 
had) rdhsasamutpdioyam upasfliifosfn husidl ,bn)kds}i hidkadJiipaJd' in 
the Behri’n plate cannot l)e properly explained. 


ip. N. G. Majumdar first look 'TradoliyasumlarV as the daughter of 
Samalavannaii but later on aeccpicd Dr. Bhandarkar’s translation which makes 
this word an adjective (jualilying Mfda\\adc\I, wih* oL Samalavarnuin. Accord- 
ing to some scholars, Udayin and jagainalla aie to be identified with Udaya- 
ditya and Jagamalladeva of the l*araniara d\nast\ (Dr. I). C. Ganguli, History 
of the Paramaras). \Ve are iiulined to accept X. (i. ^^ajunldar’s former 
translation of the pasage in question. 




THE MEMOIRS OF TWO BIJAPURI NOBLES 


(From original PKRstAN sources) 


By K. K. Bash 


'llic rcminscenccs of two well-known nobles of the C'onrt of 
Bijapiir, viz., Afzal Khan Shirazi and Mustafa Khan Aidisiani, both 
of whom served Ali Adil Sliah A.D., the illiisirions ruler 

of the Adilsliahi dynasty, arc given below. Fhe narratives arc 
important in view of the fad that they delineate the career of 
two men of consetpicncc who by diiit of their personal abilities and 
ingenuity cast a lustre of glory upon the country they lived in. 
Secondly, they throw a new light on the nature and [personnel of the 
government under Ali Adil and the state of culture and the mode 
of scholarship that prevailed during his time. Incidentally and towards 
the secjticl, a vei'y curious and interesting episode of an ill-omened dia- 
mond, which spell ruin and disaster to all its possessors among 
whom the Bijapur ruler was one, has been annexed. 


AFZAL KUAN SHIRAZI 


'The father of Afzal was an Amil (governor in a province 
of Persia. On account of the wisdom and experience that he j^osscssed, 
the people of Shiraz took Ins advice in all diilicult matters, d'he 
lather died when the boy was aged only eight. 

Fhe Junior Afzal had set his heart uj:)on acejuiring scholarship 
and accomplishments. For about two years he received a liberal edu- 
cation at the hand of Mir Fatehullah Shirazi, a renowned savant of 
the time. Having acquired an unparalleled erudition in a short time, 
the boy bade farewell to his native country and migTated to Hinclus- 
lan ; he disembarked at Bijapur, during the rule of Ali Adil Shah. 
Here he began to give lessons to students, Persian and native. His 
scholastic attainments and high character were soon noticed by the 
Bijapur Sultan, who often repaired to AfzaPs institution for counsel 
and advice. In course of time Afzal was offered a service in the court 
and he became the constant companion of the king. He was made 
the Vakil us Saltanat or the agent and plenipotentiary of the state, by 
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virtue of which he exercised final authority in civil and financial 
administration. He soon acquired such a popularity that the nobility 
began to court his friendship. 

First he began by getting together all learned and intelligent 
men, shrewd politicians and astute diplomats. Then he worked hard 
for effecting an improvement in the country by bettering the lot of the 
civil and military population. He engaged in public service 300 
Hindu harkarah (officials) and 700 spies. Fhe secret agents conveyed 
to him the news of the neighbouring states and kingdoms. None but 
the talented and sagacious were cntrtisted by him with important com- 
missions. 'I he arrogant, ihe obstinate and the rebel were taken to 
task and condemned. For instance, Shah Abtd Hasan was found 
fault with on accotint of his bad conduct. Contrariwise, Mustafa 
Khan and Kamil Khan, the two conscientious aiul dependable func- 
tionaries, were invested with high powers. 

Murad Khan was made the Havildar or the military officer of 
Konkan, a large and fertile tract stretching along the sea. Mii’atabar 
Khan, a person of light and leading, wlio haci been appointed 

as the Peshxoa, for sometime, was ollered the office of Sar-i-nanhat, the 
head of the military department. Sheikli Sfdim a scholar of 

Najf (in Persia) was appointed to the ]3ost of Sar Khail or 

the commander of a regiment. Me received the portfolios of finance 
and military departments. Latif Khan Nisai was appointed Amnl-i- 
htifah or the collector of imperial revenues, l.aiif was noted for his 
poetical talents and he wrote under the pseudonym of WasU. Haidar 
Khan, a Sayyad by origin, became the head of the civil affairs of the 
state or Kar-i-Mulhi. Sheikh Ntirtiddin Muhammad Lari was 

entrusted with the task of protecting the forts and the countries (Sar- 
i-hijab). He had to submit to the Sultan all important letters, docu- 
ments relating to the forts and the country-side and to give effect to 
the royal orders made thereon. Rafi-tid-clin Shirazi, became Klidji- 
Sdlcir or as the natives called it, Chasnigir. Besides, he held the post 
of the treasurer and was in charge of the Mahals. Rafi-ud-din was the 
cousin (son of his uncle on his father’s side) of Afzal Khan Shirazi. 

There was a Hashl Ahi or the Assembly of eight great men in 
the royal court. It was composed of the following personages : 

(i) Kamaluddin Fatehidlah Shirazi, who was wise as Solomon. 
Kamaluddin was knwon as A‘aKal Haul 'Asar. 

(ii) Mir Tarablis, who was unrivalled in his knowledge of the 
art of logomachy and debate. 

(iii) Mir Azizuddin Fazl-uMah Yezdi. 

(iv) Miran Sar Fidai, , 
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(v) Mulai Isfahan!. 

(vi) Mir Murshid Kuli. 

(vii 8c viii) others were Dcccanese or natives. 

All these persons were adepts in Syntax, Etymology, Epigram, 
the commentaries on the Quran, Muhammadan Law and Hadis or 
traditions. I’hese litterateurs spent their hours in lively conversation 
and debate. Literary discussions were held in the presence of Sultan 
Ali Adil. It certainly reflects credit on Afzal Khan who assem- 
bled these men of rare worth and merit in the royal court. It is 
reported that about forty-thousand huns were s])ent in inviting Kamal- 
ucldin from Shiraz to Rijapur. Sultan Ali Adil paid occasional visits 
to the conference of the literary men and this soiree of the scholars 
continued its existence so long as the Sultan lived. This association 
was made u|) of two liiindred intellectuals and men of literary attain- 
ments. I here was besides no limit to the number of state pensioners 
and beneficiaries. 

Though Afzal was a man of letters, yet he discharged his heavy 
public duties perfectly well. About this illuTuiriatus Sultan Ali Adil 
once said to have made the following observation : “Since Afzal is 
at the head of public affairs, I have not only gathered much experi- 
ence and worldly wisdom, but have also tasted the pleasures of king- 
ship.” 


^ i\f[/.STJ/vJ A7//1.V ARDISTANI. 


^^usta^a Khan, originally known as Sayyad Kamaluddin Hus- 
sain, was born in the Sayyad family Ardislan. He was intelligent, 
wise and wcll-(|ualificd. It was poverty that had forced him to 
migrate to Ch)lconda during the reign of Ibrahim Qutb Shah. For 
the unusal ability and talent that Mustafa possessed the Sultan bestowed 
gifts and awards on him and thereby raised his status and dignity. At 
length, the Sultan appointed him his chief minister and thus placed 
him at the head of public affairs. He further honoured him with 
the title of Mustafa Khan. 

Within a short time, Mustafa began to exercise perfect authority 
in all political and financial matters, so much so that the Sultan sel- 
dom disapproved of his actions. Mustafa won high praise on 
account of his benevolent reforms in the army and the improvements 
that he had effected to increase the happiness and security of the 
populace. 

At length, Mustafa felt ill-at-ease for the Sultan’s occasional 
interference in state affairs. Further, his long tenure of office and 
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acquisilion of huge wealth and supreme power made him imperious 
and vain-glorious. C.’onsequenily, he became an object of suspicion 
and malice. The Sultan took alarm and contemplated discharging 
him from oflice and even confiscating his vast wealth and property. 
When Mustafa was apprised of the Sudan’s intentions, he set him- 
self to find ways and means for his own safety. 

Meanwhile tlie course of events took a new turn. The 
Muslim potentates of peninsular India formed a confederacy against 
Ram Raja of Vijayanagara. Mustafa prevailed upon the Sultan to 
undertake a holy war against the unbelievers and persuaded him to 
his own appointment as a Bijapiir envoy to the court of Ahmadnagar. 
71ie appointment to ambassadorial ollice brought him fresh robes of 
honour. On the eve of his departure, he kissed the ground in the 
presence of the Sultan and put up a })raycr saying that His Majesty 
should make a solemn declaration tliat when the Muslim confederacy 
would achieve success the petitioner should be }K*rmitted to undertake 
a voyage of jdlgi image to Mecca and Medina. 1 he Sultan gave him 
the required assurance and sent him out to Ahmadnagar. Mustafa 
brought his commission to a successful issue. Ultimately, when the 
Muslims had scttl(?d their account with Ram Raja, Mustafa left the 
services of Golconda and joined Bijapur. Ali Adil, the Bijapur 
Sultan, offered him welcome, and entrusted to him the command of 
twenty-two thousand horsemen. After the assassination of Kishwar 
Khan and the incarceration of y\btil Hasan, Mustafa was made the 
Prime Minister of Bija]mr. He was in course of time vested with 
sovereign power, and presented with the auspicious ring (Mohur-i- 
Uumaymii which the Sultan personally used. I'he minister would 
accompany the king in all expeditions and political missions, great or 
small, and was given access to the king’s palace. 

During the period of his office, he made Bijapur wonderfully rich 
and ])rosperous, so much so that other contemporary sovereigns did 
not possess so much Avealth and riches as owned by the Bijapur 
Sultan. It Avas entirely due to this minister that Ali Adil was in pos- 
session of 180 ships that plied the sea from the coast of Gujrat to the 
Bay of Bengal and that the Sultan kept up a correspondence with all 
the powerful sovereigns of the age, such as Sultan Sulaiman, the ruler 
of the By/antine empire, Shah Tahmasp of Persia and Muhammad 
Akbar, the great Mughal of India. There was an annual exchange 
of gifts and presents between the Bijapur sovereign and the aforesaid 
crowned heads. By virtue of his sagacious policy, wise economy and 
mature expereince, Mustafa effected the conquest of the country 
extending from Malabar and Carnatic to the coast of the sea. Thus, 
he brought all the heathen chiefs and nobles of the South within the 
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pale of Islamic civilisation. All the pagan temples and idols were 
broken to pieces and mosques erected on the ruined sites. Those who 
accepted his allegiance were designated Mutya-iil Islam and they 
regularly paid the Zizya and other tributes to Bijapur. In fine, 
Mustafa was instrumental in extending Ali Adil's territories and in 
incorporating a great portion of Vijayanagara to the Bijapur empire. 

The minister was, after all, proud haughty and stiff in his 
nature. He inflicted severe punishment for slight offences. He was 
very rash and bold in putting people in confinement, killing and 
injuring them. As an instance of his severity it is reported that 
once about twenty-two persons were severely bastinadoed and done to 
death for the fault of stealing an insignificant weight of a certain 
medicine from his personal dispensary. He maintained such a disci- 
pline in his household that not a single China-ware was said to have 
been broken in the kitchen. 

Seven months after the demise of Ali Adil Shah, Kish war Khan 
the junior, who had gained ascendancy at the court and exercised 
supreme power for four months only, put Mustafa to death at Banka- 
pur and put to plunder the vast property that he once possessed 1 

THE HISTORY OF THE GREAT DIAMOND. 

Once, Bhoja Tirmul Raja of Vijayanagara reejuested the 
mediation of Ibrahim Adil Shah of Bijapur in the internal affairs of 
his own country. He had, in fine, souglu his Muslim compeer’s help 
in the task of deposing Ram Raja who had attained to the position of 
the Mayor of the Palace, and in return for this assistance the Raja 
promised to pay his redeemer a large sum of money. In compliance 
with this request, the Bijapur ruler set out for Vijayanagara. In 
the interim, Bhoja Raja being duped by tlie old wily wolf Ram Raja, 
requested Ibrahim Adil when he had but covered half the distance, 
to turn back, and made a remittance of 8,000, ooo huns together with 
a big diamond to him. 

This diamond weighed fifteen misqdl (equivalent to a weight 
of a dram and a half or 4 masas and ratis). In shape it was a 
square, being equal in size to the palm of a hand. It had a black 
spot in the middle, which shadowed forth misfortune, and catastrophe. 
In fact, as future events indicate, it brought about miseries and cala- 
mities to the owner. When it first came into the possession of the 
Vijayanagara king, Krishna Raja, he met with his death in a most 
fortuitous manner, and for sometime the authority which his dynasty 
exercised, came to an end. Again, when the diamond found its way 
^0 the imperial treasury at Bijapur, Sultan Ibrahim Adil fell, all on 
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a sudden, a victim to various ailments. However much the physicians 
tried their art, they could not be successful, and the Sultan took his 
last sleep. Further, when Sultan Ali Adil, the successor of Ibrahim, 
restored the diamond to Ram Raja of Vijayanagara, misfortunes and 
calamities befell the Raja. His relations were deprived of their 
estates, and he himself was driven to death. 

Sometime after, it so ha])pencd, that a certain individual 
offered the diamond for sale at Goa. Its sale jnice was fixed by 
experts at sixty-thousand huns. Ali Adil Shah of Bijapur having 
made up his mind to secure the diamond for himself sent a female 
agent to Goa, and the latter cleverly persuaded ihe owner to repair 
to Bijapur with his valuable commodity. Meanwhile, the dealer was 
done to death by a certain relation of his own and the murderer 
decamped with the ^vare. In like manner, the diamond passed 
through the hands of five possessors, each of whom died an unnatural 
death. At last, the diamond was traced out and the Bijapur ruler 
got it by purchase. He desired to make a present of it to one of 
the Shia Imams. In course of time, the diamond was sent to Shah 
Tahmasp, the Shah of Persia, so that it might be offered as a gift to 
the cemetery of Ali Musa, the eighth Imam. As soon as the present 
reached the hands of the Persian Shah, he was numbered with the dead. 
His successor Ismail Shah also ceased to live after a reign of one year 
and a few months. Sultan Muhammad, the brother and successor of 
Ismail, constructed four vaults all covered witn gold at the mausoleum 
of the Eighth Imam, and the said diamond was placed in one of the 
said newly constructed vaults. Three years after the aforesaid event, 
Abdulla Khan Uzbek raised an insurrection in Samarkand and attacked 
Khorassan with a large army. The invader perj^etrated terrible 
atrocities and put to the sword all the nobles who had, out of fear, 
taken shelter in the sepulchre of the Imam. The assassin even went 
a step further he despoiled the sarcophagus of its vast wealth, and 
that evil-fated diamond. And, it so turned out, that the spoiler had 
to die in his shoes soon. His son and successor, Abdul Moniin 
Khan, to whom the diamond went, met with a similar fate. Later on 
when the sinister diamond was taken to Muhammad, the even-handed 
and noble ruler of the Byzantine Empire, he dropped off in the prime 
of his life, and his coumry was confronted with serious catastrophe. 
Not only were the Turkish nobles up in arms against their ruler, but 
the country had to launch upon hostilities with the Persians, and the 
latter had always the upper hand. Ultimately the Turkish nobles 
put that diamond into the hands of Shah Abbas of Persia. 



HINDU CONCEPTION OF DHARMA IN THE 
FOURTEENTH CEN'FURY 


By Biiabatosii Bhattacharya 

Cande^vara Thakkura, the fourteenth century Nihandhakdra of 
Mithila, wrote a complete digest of Smrti, divided into seven parts, of 
which the Krtyaratndkara^ is one. This Krtyaratndkara, before pres- 
cribing the religious duties of a Hindu, appropriate to the twelve 
months of the year, devotes some 73 pages (p. 7 to p. 79) to introduc- 
tory matter, including the “determination of dharma." It 
first quotes a text of Manu- which says that people are to follow that 
dharma which is practised by the learned, the great men, and by per- 
sons devoid of passion or hatred and which is respected by them in 
their very hearts. It next (jiiotes a text of Visvamilra'^ to the effect that 
dhart?ia is that, the practice of which is applauded by persons conver- 
sant with the Scriptures and adharmn is that, the practice of which is 
decried by them. It then (| notes a lengthy passage of Apastamba* 
which means that determination of dharma is a difficult thing and 
dhartna is the practice of the good, the polite, the aged, the unavari- 
cious and the prideless persons. It last (| notes a text of the Bhavisya- 
purana® which says that dharma is the means of attaining prosperity. 
The Krtyaralndkara then says” that the term **dharma** is appli- 
cable to three kinds of dharmas, vi/.., daily, casual and voluntary. It 
then further subdivides^ dharma into immadharma, dsramadharma, 

1. Edited by MM. Kanialakrsna Sinrititlrlha, 1925. 

11 
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vamdsramadharma, g'iinnflJiaT7na and nimittadharma. Investiture 
with the sacred thread (iipanayana) is an instance of varnadharma, 
because only the three twice-born classes (varna) are entitled to it. 
“Begging and carrying a staff” is an instance of asramadharma, because 
it is resorted to in the fourth stage (asraina) of a man's life. “Wear- 
ing the girdle made of mufija” is an instance of varnasramadharma, 
because it is prescribed for ihe members of the twice-born classes at 
the time of their upanayana, which marks their entrance into the first 
stage of life, viz., hrahmacarya. "Protection of the subjects by a duly 
installed king” is a gunadharma, because it is concomitant with 
royalty which is an attribute (guna), wliile expiation (prayakitta) is 
a nimittadharma, whereas it relates to a particular incident (nimitta), 
viz., incurring of sin. 

The Krlyaratndhara then lays down on the authority of Manu- 
Smrti and Bhavisyapurana tlie duties peculiar to the four castes 
(varnas), which arc to the effect that reading, teaching, making sacri- 
fices, officiating in otlier’s sacrifices, taking gifts and making gifts are 
the six-fold duties of a Brahmaua, protection of subjects, making 
gifts, making sacrifices, reading and control of passions are the five- 
fold duties of a Ksatriya, tending cattle, making gifts, making sacTifices, 
reading, trade, usury and cultivation are the sevenfold duties of a 
Vaisya, while the only duty of a Sudra is the ungrudging service of 
the three higher castes. 

The duties common to all the castes have been collected by 
our author, Candesvara, from the Kalikapurana, Narada, Brhaspati. 
Visnupurana, Bhavisyapurana, Mahabharata, Dcvala, Yajhavalkya, 
Devipurana, Manu and Daksa. 'The cjiiotation from ihie Kalika- 
purana” is to the effect that Ista and Purta are the dharmas sanctioned 
by Smrti, while those sanctioned by Sruti are handed down by tradi- 
tion ; that Ista which means “sacrifice” confers worldly pleasure only, 
and that Purta which means “consecration of idols and reservoirs of 
water” confers pleasure and salvation on the person who consecrates. 
The quotation from Vismv* purports that forgiveness, truth, 
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control (of desires), cleanliness, charity, control of the senses, absti- 
nence from killing creatures, serving one’s teacher and preceptor, 
visit to places of pilgrimage, pity, straightforwardness, absence of 
avarice, worshipping gods and Brahmanas, and absence of malice are 
the dharma common to all the casies. The quotations from the rest 
are, more or less, paraphrases of the above two quotations. 

The Krtyaratndkara then devotes three chapters to the effects, 
sources and requisites of dharma respectively. 

In the chapter on the effects of dharma, the quotations from 
the Taittirlya Sruti, Manusmrti, Vasistha and Bhavisyapurana arc 
significant. The quotation from the first*** means that dharma is the 
support of the whole world, people resort to those who practise dharma, 
vices arc cleared away by dharma, so they call dharma as the best. 
The quotation from the second*' purports that a man derives fame 
in this life and corresponding happiness in the next by practising 
dharma, as laid down in the Sruti and the Smrti. The quotation from 
the third*^ is to the effect that the virtuous man becomes praiseworthy 
in this world and attains heaven in the next. The quotation from the 
fourth*^ states that the practice of daily duties is necessary without any 
end in view, that of voluntary ones with a particular end in view and 
that of casual ones for the removal of vices. 

Of the quotations in the chapter on the sources of dharma, those 
from Manu, Yajiiavalkya, Mahabharata and Harita are important. 
The quotation from Manu*' is to the effect that the Vedas, the Smrtis, 
good behaviour (Si I a), the conduct of the good who are conversant 
with the above and the unanimous verdict of the learned in a religious 
problem— are the sources of dharma. The quotation from Yajiiavalkya'® 
means that Sruti, Smrti, good customs and one’s own discretion in the 
case of a conflict of the Scriptures— are the sources of dharma. The 

10. tot: itfmir, n’ kitt w 
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interpretation of the term Slla/^ occurring in the Mahabharata, has 
been utilised by our author to make the meaning of that very term, 
occurring in the text of Manu, clear. It is to the effect that the learned 
call the non-inhiction of injury on all creatures cither by mind or 
by action, showing favour to them and knowledge as sila. The 
interpretation of the term Sila by Harita^^ has also been appended by 
our author just after the interpretation of the Mahabharata. It 
means that Sila is of thirteen kinds, viz., (i) identification of the indi- 
vidual self with the Supreme self, (2) adoration of the gods, (3) 
adoration of the Fathers, (4) comeliness, (5) absence of the habit of 
mortifying others, (6) absence of malice, (7) mildness, (8) absence of 
harshness, (9) friendship, (10) sweet speech, (11) gratitude, (12) 
offering shelter to others and (13) salutation, and that these are as 
authoritative as customs. 

Candesvara then cjuotes a text of Yajnavalkya^'* to the effect that 
the four Vedas, the six auxiliaries of the Vedas, the Puranas, the 
Nyaya, the Mimaiiisa and the metrical works of Dharmasastra are the 
fourteen sources of knowledge and of dfinrma. Our author then 
quotes a text of Jabala^’** to the effect that in tlic case of a conflict 
between the Sruti and the Smrti, the former should be rcspcctet). The 
quotation from Gautama"'® purports that in the case of a conflict be- 
tween two texts of Smrti, either of them may be respected. 

The chapter on the requisites of dliarma opens with a prose 
passage of Sahkhalikhita-' which means that the requisites of dfiarma 
are proper place, time, procedure, requisite article, devotion, person and 
sacrifice, and that dharma with devotion and person stands in need of 
proper time and that the recpiisiie of proper time can be done away with 
if the proper article is associated with devotion and person. This 
chapter of the Krtyaratndkara cnck with a text of Vasistha-*^ which 
means that dharrna is that which is practised and customs are those 
which are followed in the Aryavarta, i.e., in the area intervening be- 
tween the Himalayas and the Vindhyas. 
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TWO LII^GARA] A TEMPLE INSCRIPTION 
By Dines Chandra Sircar 

Mr. J. C. Ghosh kindly gave me two estampages of records from 
the famous Lihgaraja temple at Bhuvanesvara in tlie Puri District of 
Orissa. They had been prepared by Mr. Binayak Misra, like those 
published by myself and Mr. Ghosh I.C., Vol. Ill, p. 121 ff., As I 
shall show below, the records belong to the time of the Flastern Gahga 
king Anahgabhima III (1212-40^34 Ahka years— 28 regnal years), 
son of Rajaraja III (1 198-1212 A.D.) and father of Narasiriiha I (1240- 
63 A.D. 

I. Record of the 34 th Ahka Year of Gahga Ayiahgabhima III. 

The record covers a space i8”x*7” and consists of ten lines of 
writing in proto-Bengali characters, each letter measuring about 
li ’Xii’’- Initial e and a and all consonants excepting s, bh, c, th, {, 
n and h reseinble the corresponding modern Bengali characters. It 
is interesting that the letter ru and subscript ti in pxirusottama (1.2) 
are almost like tliose now used in Bengali. With the exception of 
medial i, which is a curved stroke above the consonant, all other 
medial vowels are like their modern Bengali forms. The language 
of the inscription is Sanskrit prose. Below the record is a line written 
in modern (3riya characters. 'Fhe only intelligible letters are Sri-rdma- 
yasa which is possibly a name. 

The record belongs to the caLnsiimmaUama (sic. catmtrim- 
sattarna) or 34th Ahka year of a certain Srlmad-Aniyahknbhlmadeva. 
The find-spot of the record, its pahcographical standard and the fact 
that the king ruled at least upto his 34th Ahka year (=:28th regnal 
year) prove beyond doubt that this Aniyahkabhimadeva is to be 
identified with the Gahga king Anahgabhima 111 (1212-40 A.D.). 
According to the Kendupatna giant,' Anahgabhima II ruled for 34 
(Ahka) years, while the Puri plates assign to him a reign-period of 33 
(Ahka) years only.^ The present record dated in the king’s 34th Ahka 
year proves that he ruled at least for sometime more than 33 Ahka 
years. Leaving, according to rule, the first, sixth, sixteenth, twentieth, 


|. Vol. LXV, p. 235 ff.; Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1116. 

8. Bhandarkar’s List, p. 158, note 5. 
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twenty-sixth and thirtieth years of the Ahka date, we get the regnal 
year 28. The record is, therefore, dated in the 28th and last year 
of the reign of Anahgabhima III. According to Mr. M. Chakra varti,® 
the king reigned in Saka 1133-60 (=1211-38 A.D.). But, as we have 
already shown, ^ Narasiiiiha 1 , son of Anahgabhima III, began to reign 
in Saka 1161-62, i.e., about 1240 A.D.. It is, therefore, possible that 
Anahgabhima began to rule in the early part of Saka 1 134=1212 A.D. 
The date of our record is, therefore, Saka 1161-62, i.e., 1240 A.D. 
which was the last year of Anahgabhima III and the first year of 
Narasiiiiha I. 

The most important point in the rec:ord is that it refers to 
the date as hi-mad-anlyaiikabJihnadevasya pravarddhamdne purusot- 
tama-sdmrdjye caLustrimsattame anke. In place of pravardhamdna- 
vijaya-rdjya or pravarddhamdna-sdrnrdjya, we have pravarddharndna- 
purusottama-sdmrdjya.^ Purusottama is a name of the god in the 
celebrated temple at Puri.” It is, therefore, possible to suggest that 
Anahgabhima III considered himself a deputy of the god Purusottama 


3. 1903. p. 118. 

4. Indian Culture., Ill, p. 121 (T. 

5. Mr. M. Chakravarti wrongly read the wwd samrdjye as sombhdnke 
(J.A.S.B., LXXII, pt. I, p. 115, No. 2). A mark tliat looks like the upper part 
of mcidal n in modern Devanagari above the first letter led Chakravarti to read 
it as so. But all signs of medial e and o in the record resemble those in 
modern Bengali (e.g., so in purusottama in line 2) and the mark above the 
first letter is no part of it. It should be read as s[a]. The third letter is un- 
doubtedly jye. The second letter wms read by Chakravarti as mbhd ; but since 
the first and third letters arc sn and jyc respectively and since the left stroke 
of bh is rather open and not so long as in other instance of bh occuring in the 
record (see, e.g., bhima in line I and bhagavate in line 4), I think the correct 
reading would be sdrnbhrdye (sic. samrdjye). 

6. A Bhuvanesvara inscription of Bhanudeva ( 1 ) dated Saka I200 (Ep. 
Ind., XIII, p. 151 ff.) says that Gaiiga Anahgabhima (III)’s daugliter Candriki 
was married to the Haihaya jirirue Paramardin. After Paramardin died while 
fighting with the enemies of Narasimhadeva (i.e., Narasiiiiha I, father of Bhanu- 
deva I and son of Anahgabhima 111 ), Candrika built a temple to Purusottama 
(Kc^ava) at Ekamra (Bhuvanesvara) and decorated Baladeva, Subhadra and 
Krsiia with diadems and ornaments. This fact seems to show that the deities 
in the Purl temple which Candrika seems to have imitated in hers were recog- 
nised as Baladeva, Subhadra and Kr^i;]ia as early as the 15th century A.D. 



Two UNGARaJA THMPtfi INSCRIPTIONS 

in whose name he was ruling the kingdom.^ According to the Madia- 
panji, this king built or finished the temple of Jagannatha at Purl ; 
the statement, however, has so far remained uncorroborated by epigra- 
phic evidence.® The present record thus appears to support the 
statement in the Madla-panjl, as it shows that the god was installed 
before 1240 A.D., i.e., in (or before, the time of Anangabhima III. 

The record registers the gift of ten palikds (of land ?) in honour 
of Lord Krttivasa, evidently the god in the Lihgaraja temple at Bhu- 
vane^vara. One prastha seems to have been intended to be utilised per 
day; thus 30 praslhas were possibly equal to 10 paiikds, one patika 
being equal to three pros t has. Two learned Brahmanas named Ancan 
and Kalika appear to be mentioned in this connection. They were 
possibly the donors. 

Text* 

L. 1 Svasti [I*] Srl-mad-Anlyahkabluinadeva - 
L. 2 sya pravarddhamana-purusotlama-s[a] - 
L. 3 mbhrajye catustimmattame® a - 
L. 4 like sri-bhagavate Krttivasase 
L. 5 ekantariya-kipadacurale fpraj - 
L. (5 [ti] dinaiii prastha-parimito dasa-pa - 
L. 7 tika pradatta [I*] etat-pravaharttha[rii] 

L, 8 pathibhyam=:ancah-kalikabhya[m*] 

L. 9 §at-cihnaka-kalantariya-dra - 
L. 10 vyena dcy=aisrreti svikr[tam*I]'^ 

L. 1 1 Sri-Ramayasa''^ 


•From estampage. 

7. Cf. the case of the present ruler of Travancorc who rules his kingdom 
as the deputy of SrI-Padmanabha. Mah.iraja Martandavarman (1729-58 A.D.) 
of Travancorc is said to have become a religious devotee and dedicated his 
kingdom to god in the form of Sri-Padmanabha (Vi§nu) with himself and his 
successors in rulcrship as ddsa of God, administering the state in spirit of reli- 
gious devotion. 

8. R$yJ)ynastic History, Vol. I, p. 478. Puru§ottama is also the name of 
the city or district of Puri, and it may possibly be suggested that purufottama- 
s&mrdjya means a kingdom with its capital at Purl. But both the names 
Puru^ottama and Puri, may be parts of the whole which is possibly Puru$ottama- 
puri, and both of them are derived from the god in the Jagannatha temple. 

g. Read sdmrdjye and catustrmiattame* 

10. Read paramita- 

11. Read dravyena and svikrtam. 

12. This line is in modern Oriya characters. 

10 
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IL Record of the i^th or 2^rd Ahka Year of Gahga Anahga- 
bhima IIL 

This record consists of eleven lines of writing and covers a 
space i6“Xi9“* The letters in the first four lines are bigger in size 
than those (|“X4'') the following seven lines. There 
is no palaeographical difference between the present record and the one 
already discussed, excepting in the fact that medial i in some cases 
resemble the corresponding sign in modern Bengali (e.g., sti ti in 
line 1, and si, ti in line 2), while in other cases it resembles, as in the 
previous record, the sign for medial i in modern Oriya (e.g., ri, 
k$i, rtti in line 8). This fact considered with the difference in size 
of letters in the upper and lower part of the record appears to sug- 
gest that it was incised by two different engravers. The letter dh 
(II. 2 and g) and medial an (cf. prau in I. 6) resemble their modern 
Bengali forms. B and V have noe been discriminated. The language 
of the record is incorrect Sanskrit. The king mentioned in the record 
is Sri-Bhimadeva whom I am inclined to identify wiih Anahgabhima 
III, as the latter is sometimes called simply Bhima.' The fourth 
line of the record which contained the date is lost and undecipherable ; 
but traces of the first two letters appear to read trayo which may 
either trayodasa or trayovimsa. The record thus seems to be dated 
in the i2th Anka year (=1 ith regnal year) or 231x1 Ahka year (^igth 
regnal year) of Anahgabhima III. As we have seen, this king possibly 
began to rule in Saka 1 1 34= 1212 A.D.. The date of our record, there- 
fore, appears to be 1222 A.D. or 1234 A.D. Line 5 of the record 
reads \prati*] padi guruvdre magha-naksatre ; but ihc names of month 
and paksa are lost with line 4. Only faint traces of four letters are 
visible at the end of the lost line and they may possibly be read as 
jyestha-krsna. But the reading would remain extremely doubtful. 

The record refers to the king as catuh-samudr-ddhipati. This 
is no doubt an empty boast ; but is shows the continuation and popu- 
larity of a very old Vedic idea. This early catuh-samudra however, 
has been explained by ancient writers as antariksa, i.e., sky in the four 
directions. The Puranic conception of seven seas possibly owes its origin 
to the Vedic Sapta-sindhu (seven rivers). According to the Purdnas* 


13. Ep. Ind., Vol. XIII. p. 150 ff. 

14. See, e.g., Mdrkandeya Purdna, 54, 6-7 : 

dvipdt tu dvi-guno dvipo jarnbuh plak^ozrztha ialmalah / 
kuiah krauncaszrztathd sdkah pufkara-dvlpa eva ca J I 
lavai?-ck$u-sura-sarpir-dadhi-dugdha-jal-abdhibhih / 
dvi-gutiair=dvi-guoair=vrddhya sarvatab parivejtitab// 
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the world consists of seven dxnpas (islands), each of which is encircled 
by a sea, and the islands themselves encircle one another. The central 
island called Jambudvlpa is according to the Piiranic theory encircled 
by the Salt sea. The idea of sdrvabhauma kingship is consistent with 
the idea that universal monarchs rule the earth encircled by the sea. 
The Maiirya king, Asoka, (middle of the 3rd century B.C.) appears to 
refer to the country which he ruled as Jambudvipa in his IVfinor Rock 
Edicts (No. I). Even in a gdthd quoted in the Satapatha Brdhrnana/^ 
king Bharata Dausyanti is described as a conqueror of the whole 
prthivi. The old conception identifying a snrvabhaumn king’s king- 
dom with the whole earth with a sea round it together with the Vedic 
idea of catuh-siunudra may be responsible for the later idea of catuh- 
sarnndr-dntaritd prthvi, i.c., earth having (four) seas in all the (four) 
directions, viz., cast, west, south and north. Ehis conventional 
catuh-samudra conception however docs not appear to have been \'ery 
popular before the Gupta age. The Nasik inscription of the 19th 
year of Vasisthlputra Pulumavi (middle of the 2nd century A.D.) 
calls the king’s father Gautamipulra Satakarni Iri-samudra-toya-pita- 
vdhana/^ The epithet cahir-^idadhi-salil-dsvddita-yasas applied to 
Samudragupta in records like the Bilsad pillar inscription of Kumara- 
gupta (Gupta year 96=416 A.D.) and the verse 

raluh-samudr-dnia-vilola’mekhaldm 
sum eru-ka i Idsa- b rJi a t- pay 6 d hardrn / 
vandta-vdn ta-sph nta-p uspa-h as i n hh 
Kumdragiipte prthivim prakisali / / 

referring to Kumaragupta in the Mandasore inscription'^ prove the 
popularity of the catuh-samudra idea in the Gupta period. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the custom of expressing years 
of the date in words instead of numerals, which became popular in 
the early mediaeval period, recognises samudra as meaning “four” and 
not “seven.” 

The record registers the gift of 2^ vdtikds of land in honour 
of Lord Krttivasa by a person whose name appears to have been 


15. XIII, iii, 5. 13 (Weber ’.s Edition, p. 994). 

15a. India has samudras to the east, south and west, but not to the north. 
Prof. Raychaudhuri suggests that any lake or lakes to the north of India may 
have been wrongly concieved as samudra, and this fact may have been responsible 
for the conception of India having four seas in four directions. 

16. Ep, Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 60. 

17. Corp» Ins, Ind.f Vol, III. Nos. 10 and 18, 

I 
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Gopati Ira. The donor belonged to the Kasyapa gotra and was the 
son of Sri-Candi and grandson of one whose name is possibly Sri- 
Isvara, The land granted was in the southern part of a village called 
Ucisama. The object of the grant appears to have been to meet the 
expenses for a lamp to be perpetually burnt before the god Krttivasa 
and for half-share of another such lamp. 

L. 1. Om'^ svasti iti [l*]bhagavat-puja-[niya]ma^®-yu 

L. 2. catuh-sagara-paryant-adhipati-saka[ma^®]- 
L. 8. baddha^^jan-alariikrta-rarjal^Mri-bhnnadev-abde 
L. 4. [trayo] 

L. 5. [prati*] [padi] guruvare magha-naksatre kasyapa-sagbtra- 
sya 

L. 6. [ 4 rI*]-[I]svara-namnah pautrasya kasyapa-sagotrasya 

[go]- 

L. 7. 5 ri-candl-namnah putrasya kasyapasagotrasya. 

L. 8. pati-ira-namnah ucisama^^-grame daksina-bhagc 
L. 9. [chchijlando.mi-^ pad-adhika-vatika-dvayam sri-kirttiva^®- 
L. 10. sa-devasy-agrata^'® akhanda-dip-aikam ar[dham] dadati 
L. 11 kiye bhumimana 


Expressed by a symbol for which see Kamarupai&sandvall, pp. 55-56 ; 

The reading of the word and the meaning of the passage is doubtful. 
Chakravarti reads sakala. It may be a mistake for sukarma. 
Chakravarti* s reading varna is wrong. 

Raja may be a mistake for rdjya. 

Traces of four letters are faintly visible. 

The first and second letters of the name may also read as da and ri. 
Chchi is doubtful, 

.Read Krttivasa, ' 

Read ^toz=.khanda- and ^kamz=.ardham, 


17a. 

203 . 

18. 

* 9 * 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

24. 

25 - 

26. 



VEDIC ANTIQUITY FROM 5ATAPATHA BRAHMANA 
By JoGEsn chandra Ray 


The Satapatha Brahmana furnishes astronomical evidence of 
Vedic antiquity from 6000 to 3000 B.C. The passage (II. 1. 2.) con- 
taining it deserves close examination. 

After marriage our Aryan fore fathers used to set up two fires 
in a specially constructed shed on a suitable piece of land. The shed 
was carefully oriented so that the top-beam always lay on the west to 
east line. A few feet to the east of the shed on an open piece of 
ground the north and south line and the west and east line were perma- 
nently marked by driving pegs at suitable distances (111. 5. i). The 
ceremony of setting u|) the fires was performed immediately after sun- 
rise and never at niglit. It was the most important ceremony in the 
life of the Aryan and cannot be expected to be performed on any 
day. The question, therefore, arises—in what season and on what 
dates the fires were set up ? 

The seasons appropriate for the ceremony are mentioned in 
II. 1 - 3. Unlike most Vedic texts the takes the northern course 
of the sun to be that portion of his path which lies on the north of 
the celestial equator, that is, from the vernal to the autumnal 
equinox. This comprises the three seasons of Vasanta, Grisma and 
Varsa. “These are like gods, and the sun moving in his northern 
path remains with the gods. The fires should be set up during this 
period.” Vasanta is specially appropriate for Brahmanas, Grisma for 
K^atriyas and Varsa for Vaisyas. 

The author prescribes eight Naksatras under which the cere- 
mony might be conducted (II. 1.2.). These are the Krttikas, Rohinl, 
Mrgasirsa, Punarvasu, Purva-PhalgunT, Uttara-Phalguni, Hasta and 
Citra. The name Krttikas is in the plural form and denotes the 
cluster of seven stars composing the Naksatra, the Pleiades. The other 
names are to be similarly understood as the Naksatras or stars, and 
not of divisions. The expressions ‘under the Krttikas,’ ‘under Rohini* 
and so on certainly mean days to be determined by observation of the 
Naksatras. These cannot be nights on which the moon comes in con- 
junction with the Nakstras. For,i) the ceremony is conducted after 
sun-rise and never at night ; 2) as the moon passes over the twenty-seven 
Nak§atras in twenty-seven days it is with them every month and thus 
jilso in th^ three prohibited seasons ; 3) th^re is np reason why the ei^ht 
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Naksatras are to be repeated at intervals of sixteen days, sometimes the 
same Nak^atra coming twice in the same month ; 4) the number of 
days thus found even if restricted to the first three seasons, will be 
about fifty,--too many to be considered sacred. 

The expression ‘under the Krttikas' means the day on which the 
Krttikas become first visible before sun rise. It is the day of the Udaya 
of the Naksatra, its heliacal rising. The other Naksatras are to be 
understood in the same way. There are thus only eight days in the 
period of six months, prescribed for the ceremony, of which Punar- 
vasu is the day for the setting up of the fires of the second time, 
when the first has proved inauspicious within a year. That the 
Naksatras are those of the sun is also inferred from the statement 
that they are suns and that the sun is itself a Naksatra (II. 1. 2. 19). 

The eight Naksatras are not consecutive. Ardra before Punar- 
vasu, and Pusya, Aslesa and Magha’ after Punarvasu are wanting. 
Ardra in ancient times formed a part of the Mrga Naksatra and is thus 
included in it. But what may be the reason of the exclusion of Pusya, 
AiSlesa and Magha ? Probably, the recommended eight Naksatras had 
traditional sanction behind them, having in former times been the 
Naksatras of sacrifices. The legendary stories related of many of them, 
especially of Mrgaslrsa and Citra, point to very ancient periods. 
This conjecture finds remarkable support in the list of the Naksatras 
itself. If will be seen that barring the Krttikas when the second, third 
and fourth were the Naksatras of the vernal equinox, the second four 
were those of the corresponding summer solstice. Thus 

RohinI Purva-Phalgum (3160 B.C.). 

Mrgasirsa Uttara-PhalgunI (3900 B.C.). 

Punarvasu Hasta (5500 B.C.). 

Citra (6300 B.C.). 

(The dates are those of the summer solstice of the Naksatras). 

The Krttikas were not at the vernal equinox when Purva-Phal- 
gum was at the summer solstice. They came later to the place 
about 2300 B.C. when the Maghas became the Naksatra of the sum- 
mer solstice. It is, therefore, clear that the Krttikas came to be recog- 
nized as a Naksatra of sacrifice before 2300 B.C., when the Maghas 
had no place in the calendar. Aslesa and Pusya came very much 
later. The omission of these three Naksatras shows that only those 
Naksatras were selected which had some history behind them. That 
history lay in the fact that they were in former times Naksatras under 
which important sacrifices were performed. They could be the 
Naksatras of the vernal equinox and summer solstice. Here then is 
H glimpse of Vedic antiquity ranging from fippo to jooo B.C.^, 
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The latest date is conclusively proved by the Krttikas. The author 
of the SB. gives three reasons in favour of the Naksatra. These are : 
i) Agni is the deity of the Krttikas ; 2) all other Naksatras arc com- 
posed of one, two, three or four stars, but the Krttikas of the largest 
number ; 3) the Krttikas do not swerve from the eastern direction, 
while all other Naksatras do. The third characteristic enables us to 
compute the date of the observation. 

At present the Krttikas rise more than 24^ north of the east point 
of the horizon. In 3000 B.C. they rose from the east point. A devia- 
tion of two or three degrees either to the north or the south of the 
east point which happened in 500 years would not be noticeable. 
Hence it may be said that for 500 years on either side of 3000 B.C. 
the Krttikas rose from the east point. I'hey would be seen every 
year for five months and a half rising from the east point. In about 
3250 B.C. the twenty-seven Naksatras were designed and it was 
probably about this time vhat the peculiar position of the Krttikas 
was first noticed. In 3000 B.C. the Krttikas rose an hour before the 
sun above the horizon in the last week of March, which is the first 
week of Vasanta, agreeing with the time desired. The Krttikas, there- 
fore, led the other Naksatras. At present the heliacal rising of the 
Krttikas takes place far beyond the limit of Vasanta. 

The .^atapatha passage was first pointed out and discussed by 
Shankar B. Dikshit in the Indian Antiquary (XXIV, August, 1895), 
and also in his History of Indian Astronomy (Marathi, 1869). The 
interpretation that the Krttikas rose from the east point was accepted 
also by Tilak and Jacobi. The statement that Krttikas ‘do not 
swerve’ from the eastern direction is in the present tense. This led 
the three scholars to infer that the SB. is as old as 3000 B.C. I'his 
is not correct. The SB. is much later than the Taittiriya Samhita 
whose date is now known to be 2449 of the com- 

position of the SB., they must have been rising more than 30® north 
of the cast point. For instace, in 1850 B.C. the Krttikas were 6® 
north of the celestial equator and rose hcliacally at Lat. 28® N at the 
end of the first week of April. In 1850 B.C. A^vini rose due east as 
the Krttikas did before. But it had not the sanctity of age and could 
not replace the Krttikas. The author of the Brahmana simply repeat- 
ed what had once been a matter of common observation associated 
with sacrifice. It is well known that the dates of religious observances 
are not changed with the change of time. Our calendar furnishes 
numerous examples of this fact. 

Professors Macdonell and Keith (Vedic Index under Naksatra) 
consider the Satapatha observation inadequate and untrustworthy evi- 
dence of dates since “the BaudUayana Srauta-sutra (XVIII. 5) a 
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similar notice coupled with another notice, which according to Barth, 
would only be true somewhere in or after the sixth century A.D/* 
If the interpretation of the passage has given this impossible result, 
it has to be revised. Professor Winternitz {History of Indian Litera- 
ture, Vol. I. page 295) writes : “The most serious objection to the 
argument about the Pleiades was that the Indians of the most ancient 
times were concerned only with the position of the Naksatras in rela- 
tion to the moon and not to the sun, and that there is not a single 
trace of any observation of the equinox to be found in the most ancient 
times. The passage in which we read that the Pleiades 'do not 
swerve from the East’ should probably not be interpreted as mean- 
ing that they rose ‘due cast’ (which would have been the case in 
the third millenary B.C. and would point to a knowledge of the 
vernal equinox), i he correct interpretation is more likely that they 
remain visible in the eastern region for a considerable time— during 
several hours— every night; which was the case about 1100 B.C.” 

But every one of these three opinions is contradicted by the 
author of the He uses Naksatras for defining the position of 
the sun, divides the ecliptic into northern and southern halves at 
the equinoxes, and excludes all Naksatras but the Krttikas from the 
eastern direction. The only knowledge necessary for the observa- 
tion is that of the east point of the horizon. Ehe author must have 
this knowledge before he could make the statement. In the present 
case, however, these questions do not at all arise. The construction 
of the shed is already finished and there is nothing in the text to 
show that it is oriented by the Pleiades. Besides, it is not clear why 
one should find the eastern line for the second time by a star which 
constantly changes its place and construct the hut in the darkness of 
a night, when the line is already known and drawn on the ground. 

In the passage of the Baudhayana ^rauta-sutra (XXV. 5. W. 
Caland, Calcutta), on which Professor Winternitz has relied for his 
theory of orientation, there are mentioned, besides the Kfttikas, 
Sravana and the interval between Citra and Svati. If by “the inter- 
val between Citra and Svati’’ is meant the middle point of the line 
joining the two stars, the question of orientation by an invisible point 
becomes impossible. 

The Baudhayana passage may, however, be simply interpreted 
in the same way as the Satapatha. The author gives directions as 
to the selection of site and examination of the ground on which the 
shed for sacrifices should be erected. After this, the question 
naturally arises as to the date or dates on which the construction 
should begin. He gives three dates according to three authorities, 
namely the date to ^ found by observation of 1) the Krttikas which 
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do not have the eastern direction, 2) Sravana, and 3) the interval 
between Citra and SvatL 

Baudhayana is believed to have been a native of Deccan. Let 
us suppose that he lived at a place under Lat. 15® N and in 1000 
B.C. It is found that the Krttikas rose an hour before the Sun on 
April 24, ^ravana on December 21, Citra on September 17, and 
Svati on September 26. It is obvious from these dates that the in- 
tention was to fix the dates for the construction of the shed on the 
day of the vernal equinox, winter solstice and autumnal equinox, 
llie last date could not be found either by Citra or Svati. The 
correct date lay between the two, i.e., on September 22. For obvious 
reasons, no date was given for the summer solstice when the rains 
commence. The Krttikas long ceased to show the vernal equinox. 
The qualifying phrase ‘they do not leave the eastern direction* is 
merely a sacred memory of the past and was probably borrowed 
from the SB. The remarkable coincidence oE the dates of the 
autumnal e(|uinox and the winter solstice suggests that the Baudha- 
yana .^rauta-sutra was composed in the Deccan about 1000 B.C. A 
place in northern India and a later date would not satisfy the crucial 
point, the middle day between Citra and Svati. For instance, in 
500 B.C. and at Lat. 25^ N Citra gives September 26, while Svati 
September 20, reversing the order. 

llie date of the Krttikas of the Sataf)atha Brahmana has been 
found in three different ways. It preceded the date of the summer 
solstice in the Maghas. It is the date when they rose in the eastern 
direction and when their heliacal rising look |)lace in the first week 
after the vernal equinox. The fact that Agni presided over them 
shows that a sacrifice was performed on the day of rising. I'his day 
cannot be any other than the day of vernal equinox. Thus the 
Krttikas form one of the series of analogous land-marks which began 
with Punarvasu which was known as Aditi in the Rgveda.'*^ 


•A chapter from the author’s Astronomical Landmarks of Indian Anti- 
quity in preparation. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF BHASA AND KALIDASA 
By Asoke Kumar Bhattacharyya 


The name of Bliasa in recent years after the memorable discovery 
of the thirteen Trivandrum plays has been one to conjure with in 
Sanskrit literature. He occupies a place, according to some, in the 
highest ranks of the litterateurs of ancient India not only because his 
has been the primal attempt in the field of dramatic literature but 
also as it is he alone who shows us in so remote an age the real dis- 
tinction between drama and poetry. For, his works really stand apart 
as the embodiment of action, not sentiment, represented in the most 
effective prose and not in charming verses. It is indeed the most 
remarkable fact about Bhasii that he is a dramatist out and out. 
There have been since his time Kalidasa and Bhavabhiiti, Sudraka 
and Visakhadaita, but none so fiery in conversations, so spirited in 
language and so real in portraiture. 

But criticism in this strain must necessarily involve the ques- 
tions of identity of the real poet Bhasa with the author of the Trivan- 
drum plays, of the unity of the authorship of all the thirteen plays as 
also of the chronological priority of Bhasa to Kalidasa and others. 
These and such other ejuestions arc by themselves great problems which 
remain yet unsettled^ and it should be made clear at this point that 
the first two conditions are assumed here and the third has been left 
tvherc it is for our present purpose of a literary criticism. 

The Sanskrit dramatic literature has not yet been traced to 
its true genesis. The orthodox theory of its revelation to the sage 
Bharata is on the one hand merged in mystery and the attempt of 
some modern scholars to attribute it to the puppet-play- or the dia- 
logue-hymns^ of the Rgveda is highly unconvincing on the other. 
Whatever may be its origin, it is, however, admitted on all hands 
that the character of the majority of Sanskrit dramas has been primarily 
romantic rather than heroic or pathetic. And if we are to classify 
the Sanskrit dramatists according to the theme of their plays, they 


1. Pisharoti, IHQ., I. 105 and V. 552; Barnett, JRAS., (1919) pp. 233!!. and 
(1921) pp. 587ff. Contrast ; Thomas, JRAS., (1922) pp. 79/!.; Keith, lA., Ill, 49!. 
Sanskrit Drama, p. 93. 

2. R. Pischel— The Home of the Puppet-play, p. J2. 

j, A. A. Macdonnel-A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 346. 
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fall mainly into two categories, namely, dramatists of sentiment and 
dramatists of action. Those who show an attempt to subordinate the 
dialogue side of the play to the sentiment that pervades the whole 
narrative, belong to the former class with Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti as 
their representatives ; while Bhasa along with ^udraka typifies the 
latter group that stands for action and vigour. 

The real reason for this absence of action in most of the Sanskrit 
drj^mas lies in the fact that the primary aim of these plays has been to 
engender in the audience the sentiment that the drama principally 
represents and not to represent the real life of the society. This is 
also supported by the affluence of poesy noticeable in these plays often 
at the sacrifice of the histrionic conventions and dramatic effect. 
Thus in his Abhijnana-Sakuntalam, Kalidasa fails to elicit the interest 
of the audience in the scene where he depicts the mule love of 
Dusyanta for .^akuntala in the hermitage in the first act of the drama. 
Bhasa, on the other hand, succeeds in arresting the attention of the 
audience by the vigorous flow of fiery conversations in the majority of 

his plays like and 

Further it should be noted that the little amount of conversation worth 
the name that we find in the fifth act of the f^akuntalam or in the 
trial scene in the Malavika, has been introduced only to heighten the 
interest in the prevailing sentiment of the play rather than to impart 
a true dramatic colour to it. 

If, again, at any stage in the progress of Sanskrit drama the 
ideal happens to be this sentimentality of the dramatists, if poetry 
instead of action is regarded as the life of the drama, then Kalidasa’s 
place as a dramatist is unitjue and unassailable. With all the touches 
of pathos that contribute to the growth of erotic sentiment— of 
which he is perhaps the greatest exponent— and all the natural and 
moving yet restrained utterances of love,'* Kalidasa has drawn the pic- 
ture of a royal courtship which still fascinates mankind as being of a 
cosmopolitan character. There are, no doubt, plays ascribed to Bhasa, 
which are designated as dramas of the erotic sentiment like Svapna- 
vaSavdattam and Avimarakam, but they are rather tame in the des- 
cription of active love. Bhasa, more like Bhavabhuti than Kalidasa, 


4. Sakuntalam-g^^, ^ ^ ft Tfn* 1 

ftpr^ft^ irn III. 13. 

filso, III. 14. Similarly in the MalavikSgnimitram too, 

ffWft^T etc., II. 4 and in the Vikramorva^iyam, ftm^erflprM^etc., II, 10. 
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shows a distinct leaning towards the pathetic side of the erotic senti- 
ment—a fact which proves Bhasa to be the product of a heroic age, 
of which pathos is the natural reaction. 

Here again in the delineation of the deepest affliction of the 
human heart, Bhasa shows a master-hand. Thus in no simpler and 
more pathetic way could the sorrow of King Udayana have been ex- 
pressed than in the following touching words : 

\\ Svap. IV. 6. 

Coming to the other cxireine of bold tragedy, we are probably 
not wrong to remark that Bhasa’s productions open iij) a new vista, 
as it were, in the whole range of Sanskrit drama where the heroic 
finds a place bordering on tragedy. The convention among the 
early dramatists seems to be that no play was allowed to end in 
tragedy and tragedy here meant even the non-fidfilment of the desired 
goal and not always merely painful catastrophe. Thus we find it in 
keeping with this tradition even in the Ablnjhanasakunlalam, though 
the tragic clement pervades a great portion of it in the working up 
of the curse of Durvasa, yet it ends in the happy reunion of the 
separated lovers. So also in tlie Malavikagnimitram and the Vikramor- 
va^iyam, though the note of love-affliction vibrates all through, yet 
the end comes with happy rejoicings. Bhiisa also appears in all of 
his dramas not to have disturbed this tradition ; he has, moreover, 
gone further in that he seems to have considered the non-fulfilment 
of a promise made by a character of the drama as an additional 
feature of tragedy and to have avoided it in his Pancaratram even 
by deviating from his source— the Mahabharata. 

This tradition noted above gradually came to be stereotyped 
by the codes of poetics and dramaturgy and unconsciously “there was 
a gradual preference of the subtle and the excpiisite to the fervid and 
the spontaneous.’’® This, however, does not mean that the Sanskrit 
drama excludes tragedy entirely ; on the other hand, there is very 
often present the tragic element which conduces to the deej)ening of 
the principal sentiment. But what may be called tradition or rules 
in such matters, Bhasa has voilated boldly. In his tJrubhahga he 
has allowed the tragic scene to be shown openly as also he has not 

5. Dr. S. K. De-The Sanskrit Drama (T he Cultural Heritage of India, 

VOl. III). 
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hesitated to depict the death of the wrestlers and King Kamsa in 
Balacaritarn on the stage. Yet, after all this, there is no denying 
the fact that all the plays of Bhasa, not to speak of Kalidasa, end in 
pure comedy, the intervening tragedy being merely a hiatus in the 
aesthetic pleasure. And this is perhaps what Prof. Wilson suggests 
when he says, “the Hindus in fact have no tragedy— a defect that sub- 
verts the theory that tragedy necessarily preceded comedy."® 

I'he so-called Aristotelian Unities of Place, Time and Action 
are no more regarded in the Sanskrit drama than in the writings of 
European dramatists like Shakespeare. The unity of action though 
recognised in most of the Sanskrit plays, the unities of place and time 
are conspicuous by their absence. As for the unity of action Bhasa 
finds little opportunity of introducing irrelevant episodes in his play- 
lets and Kalidasa’s minor episodes like the quarrel between the royal 
musicians in the Malavika and the curse of Durvasa and the ring- 
episodes in the J5akuntalam can hardly be said to be redundant or 
unconnected, so that we may with Prof. Wilson safely remark that 
the unity of action is fully recognized in the tvorks of these two early 
vSanskrit dramatists.'^ 

No dramatist perhaps violates the unity of place more out- 
rageously than Kalidasa. In both his Vikramorvasiyam and $akunta- 
1am the scene shifts from earth to heaven, not to speak of the changes 
from the royal palace to the pleasure-garden or the hermitage. To 
the credit of Bhasa, however, his one-act j)lays are naturally free from 
this fault and as for the longer ones he seems rather eager to preserve 
the unity than to destroy it, the departure only in the Abhiseka being 
a little marked. 

In Kalidasa, again, the unity of time has been destroyed more 
radically than anywhere else. The time that elapses between the 
first act and the sixth act of the Sakuntalam is not less than five years 
and that between tlie 1st and the 5th acts of the Vikramorvasiyam is as 
long as fifteen or sixteen years. In Bhasa’s one-act plays the unity is 
obviously not destroyed though in his longer dramas like Abhiseka 
and Balacaritarn he rather goes beyond the limit. 

All the three plays of Kalidasa show a close adherence to the 
conventions of dramaturgy in matters of constituent elements as also 
in artificial devices, d’hus the Malavikagnimitram, the Vikramorva- 
siyam and the Sakiintalam— all begin with the Nandi verse and have the 


6. H. H. Wilson—lntroduction to “Some Select Specimens of the Hindu 
Theatre.” 


7. Prof. Wilson-lbid. p. XXV, 
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orthodox way of unfolding the idot of the play in gradual steps marked 
by the artifices of the five junctures ( ), and the clever ruses 

like the (Sak. I. 12.), (Sak. IV. 2) with the 

conventional characterization of the dramatis persotue and an end 
famous for its tradition. Bhasa, however, in his ])cculiar way opens the 
plays with the Suiradhara and excepting some plays like , 

etc., he betakes himself to the ornanieutatioii of the main 
body of the narrative by the iiisertioii of ( Svap. L 11 ), 
( Abhis. V. 10, Pratig. II ) and SI^Z^-s. In 
and the ])oet in a unhpie manner introduces the 

principal characters of the play through the opening verse by means of 
what is called Mudralahkara. The end of the Bhasa- plays is also in 
keeping with the tradition though it is the same in some of them like 

and I 

To Kalidasa, it seems, many later developments of the theatrical 
art were known* and the stage-directions he gives in his plays arc as 
simple as they arc effective though at some places they arc difficult to 
carry out on the modern stage. Bhasa, on the other hand, proves to 
be rather lame in so far as his stage directions arc concerned, for they 
appear c|uite mediocre. 

Apart from the considerations of the stage craft, Bhasa and 
Kalidasa differ by a marked degree in the presentation of the characters 
of a play, d'he most outstanding feature of Kalidasa’s genius is that 
he creates characters in pairs who by lonirast maintain their own indi- 
viduality. Thus Anasuya and Priyambada both bred at the same 
hermitage show a difference in character which is the result of a cons- 
cious attempt on the part of the poet. If Priyambada is a frivolous 
and loving playmate of the heroine, Anasuya is a more sober 
and intelligent well-wisher of hers. So again in Saradvata and 
^arhgarava we find the two counter-parts of an ancient sage— one 
represnts the sense of responsibility and forgiveness and the other, 
the burning sacred fire within. In the Malavikagnimitra, too, Dharini 
and Iravati present two strikingly contrasted pictures of royal consorts 
— Iravati, a spiteful sharp w^oman, and Dharini, a queen who was strict 
and devoted. In Bhasa, on the other hand, though such pairs of con- 
trasting characters are not noticeable, yet they make up with their 


8. He mentions in » 
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vices and virtues a set of characters like Avirnaraka, Udayana and Caru- 
datta whose individuality as men of this world cannot be denied.® 

Kalidasa’s characters move about in atmospheres that themselves 
account for the subsequent development in their motives and manners. 
In other words, Kalidasa shows a superb concordance between the 
inner and the outer world. Thus he makes Sakuntala appear in the 
liower-garden of Kanva lavishly bedecked with vernal beauty at 
the pleasing hour of the dusk and the feeling of love is but the natural 
result. In the third act again, as in the outer world, the scorching 
sun burns bright during the midday, the liearts of the separated lovers 
wither love sick. 

I hroughout the progress of the j)lay Kaliilasa in his §akuntalam 
has given, where possible, a foreboding of coming events in 
appropriate and witty cast of smaller episodes. Thus in the opening 
verse of the fourth act, the disciple of Kanva unknowingly hints at 
the ruin of the hitherto happy lot of ^akuntala by the disclaimer of 
the king, which is also more closely implied in the statement of 
Anasuya (IV. 6). More (loverly, again, the mind of the audience is 
prepared for the coining j)ang of separation by the significant song of 
Haihsapadika in the beginning of the fifth act. This suggestiveness 
known in western dramaturgy as the dramatic irony is as remarkable 
and effective in Kalidasa as it is rare and fiat in Bhasa. It is indeed 
the greatest of irony that Dusyanta— the great lover-fails to recognize 
his beloved Sakuntala penetrating the barriers of a curse which 
neither did even know and neither had the power to transgress. It is 
this that makes us sympathise not only with ^^akuntala but with 
Dusyanta as well. In Svapnavasavadattam on the other hand though 
this pang of separation runs all through, yet the cause of separation is 
I he result of a well-wrought political plan. It is thus not a case of 
irony as Prof. Kale^® supposes, but an examjde of supreme martyrdom 
of which the heroine is painfully jnoud. This is not an irony, because 
though the king is unaware of the existence of Vasavadatta yet there 
works no superhuman agent in this and at least on one side there is .a 
definite human motive in bringing about the separation, and the hero- 
ine is fully conscious of it. 

To remove the tension of feeling, very rarely a minor episode 
and more frequently the character of the “jester” or the Vidusaka 
is introduced. Besides the conventional traits in their character, 

9. A. D. Pusalkar-The Journal of the University of Bombay, May, 1934, 
p. 181. 

10. Introd. to Sv. by Prof. Kale. Also contrast Prof. Devadhar— Plays as- 
cribed to Bhasa— their authenticity and merits, p. 16, 
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Kalidasa’s Vidiisakas of all the three plays are each of a special type. 
The Vidusaka in the Sakuntalam is of more or less a serio^ 
comic: nature far removed from the field of the lovc-siruggle of the hero, 
that in the Vihramorvasiyam represenis a helpless foolish character 
unsuccessfully trying to help the hero in his love-career, and that in 
the Malavika, the most elevated of the three, is a witty jester of the 
play and shrewd mate of the hero, llhasa, as a poet cjf heroism, on 
the other hand, shows very little skill in bringing out to full light 
the character of Vidiisaka both as a jester aiul as an active helper 
in the hero’s love-career. The Vidusaka of the Avimaraka, however, 
shows here and there the charatterisiit s of the traditional jester as 
elaborated in books of dramaturgy of later ages. lie is there ‘affording 
amusement in society’— in the very words of the hero. Rut the most 
note-worthy fact about Rhasa is tliat his sense of ([iiiet humour^' was 
manifest in places more than one in many of his dramas apart from 
the characterization of the jester ; and the scenes of the Gatrasevaka 
in Pratijnfmatakam and of Hidiitiba meeting BInma in the Madhya- 
niavyayoga are outstanding in this connet tion. In this he (juite legiti- 
mately claims the compliment paid to him 1 Thus Kfdidasa’s 

humour smells of artificiality— it is more conventional than sponta- 
neous, while Rhasa slunrs a genuine earnestness for the appreciation 
of the element of humour and as a result he has been able to produce 
really comic scenes. 

Unlike modern playwrights, the Sanskrit dramatists of yore 
often had recourse to some suj)ra-human agent y in order to heighten 
the dramatic effect or to serve some dramatic |)ur))ose. Thus in the 
Vikramorvasiyam the ‘Sahgamaiuya mani’ serves to shorten the period 
of suffering of IJrvasi turned into a creeper from some fifty years to a 
few days. In the Sakuntalam, too, the trees are said to bring forth 
garments and ornaments for Sakuntala and the apparent dramatic im- 
passe is solved by Kanva being informed of his daughter’s marriage 
by a heavenly voice. Nonetheless interesting, however, is the assent of 
the sylvan deity put forth through the cuckoo’s note and the subseejuent 
benediction of an earthly voice. But here, as in many other respects, 
Rhasa proves to be too realistic a poet to itKiulge in such weaknesses 
with any amount of frequency, though the gem’ in Avimaraka bears 
all the characteristics of a supernatural element.^- 

The language of Rhasa in ccmtradistinction to that of K«alidasa 
is in the first place unbounded by any of the cross-fetters of an artifi- 

11. Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 109. 

12. A. D. Pusalkar, The Journal of the University of Bombay, May, 1934, 
p. 201. 
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cial convention. The affluence of studied poetry garbed in gorgeous 
rhetoric which marks the works of Kalidasa has no charm for Bhasa. 
The Alariikaras used by Bhasa arc the simple ones and they are mostly 
upama, utpreksa, aiuimana and arthantaranyasa. And indeed, for 
Bhasa who is out to tell the world “the real nature of things” with 
the details drawn out faithfully, the slightest shadow of rambling rhe- 
torical veil will appear (juite contradictory to the spirit of the age he 
lived in.^® No doubt Kalidasa’s close and minute observation of 
nature and the human mind in all their subtleties are totally absent 
in Bhasa, yet the details presented with the high-flown similes and meta- 
phors,^^ have taken the place of the simple and life-like delineations 
of Bhasa as in that of SIta in Abhiseka— 

ftsrfesn' ii 

and of Kurahgl in Avirnaraka— 

II V. 1. 


13. The description of irnft in can be well cited as an 

example — 


14 . Frazer, A Literary History of India, p. 285 . 
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It is remarkable that Bhasa uses prose more often than verses 
and even his verses are characterized by a “lucidity not dissimilar to 
prose."^® These prose pieces are again interwoven with soliloquies which 
are as true to life as dramatically effective. Bhasa’s heroic tendency is 
reflected in his forceful language as when he describes Valin in the 
Abhiseka-natakam — 

II I. 13. 

and in the speech of Duryodhana in Diitavakyam — 

: grp#: I 

ii I. 40. 

Bhasa, however, is not so skilful in choosing his similes from 
the spheres in which the Sj^jcaker lives as is done by Kalidasa in the 
^akuntalam — 






While, again, on the one hand, Kfdidasa avoids describing 
battles, Bhasa dilates on them as in Abhiseka (II. i-i8), Panca- 
ratram and tJrubhahga (i6-2()). It is at all events a fault with 
Bhasa that he often describes things in long trains ad nauseam. His 
descriptions of the sacrifice in Pancaratram, of Cihatotkaca in 
Madhyamavyayoga and of Lanka in Abhiseka are really carried to 
excess. 

Bhasa is a realist while Kalidasa is an idealist. Bhasa 's descrip- 
tions are confined to some bold features of the object, while Kalidasa 
is ever as cognisant of the facts as he is apt to breathe a new life to 


15. Ganapati Shastri, Introduction to Pratima Na^akam. 
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thcin.^“ Naturally, therefore, Bhasa’s descriptions of details produce 
?: cumulative effect rather than arrest the imagination of the reader as 
is evidenced from his description of the sunset — 

g^rsR: 

TO I. 16. 

in Svapnavasavadattam as also the row of swans therein'^-- 


^ ^ 5|ffh5r?!f ^ 

immmm ii 


IV. 2. 


Yet Bhasa cannot be said to huk imagination altogether. The 
flight of his imagination carries the readers at times to regions high 
above this mundane world. His plots and Ins imageries— his style 
and his diction— breathe of, at times, an atmosphere that is not 
earthly— of something that is suprasensual. I'hese are verily like “the 
mural frescoes of Ajanta” in the words of Prof. Snkthankar, unsoiled 
as yet by the grosser te( hni<[ue of later ages. He lias given us verses 
where his imagination holds us captive as if in a trance, as when he 
glorifies the dusk scene in the Avimaraka — 


Rife ^ I 




II. 12. 


lO. As, for example, in Sak.— 

qmt: i 

VI. 16. 

and Vikram. IV. 43. 

ly. Also, Bal, I, i6, 19; A vim, V, 6. Abhij, IV. 23. 
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and the darkness of the night— 

innsnpi: 

swfti 

?^?WI?'=WKK: II III. 4. 

Thus in a word Jilifisa’s imagination may be styled as [Missive 
and Kalidasa’s aetbe in that l^lnlsa reproduces merely the im- 
pression left on him while Kfilidasa’s adds a gleam to it. 

Nature aj)peals to both Iihasa and Rididasa but Bliasa’s nature 
is not tlirobbing with life as is the case with Kalidasa's. In the Sakunta- 
]am atid the Vikramorvsiyam Kalida.sa has created an animated world 
of nature sharing in the joys and sorrows of man. FAcry natural plte- 
nonienon, hotrever minute, has a secret message for him. Indeed, 
with the atmosphere created in the Sakuntalam it may be called “a 
mytho-pasiorar’ sort of a Sanskrit jday. In Avimaraka and Pratima, 
Itowever, nature has a moving sympailiy for the human feelings and 
sentiments but site is there denied a life— a separate existence— living 
and dynamic. In Ihiasa the poet himself seems to sing the music of 
nature while in Kfdidasa nature seems to sing her vh>ace note to the 
])oet. And this dilfercnce is well accounted for by that fundamental 
fact about these two early litterateurs that Kfdidasa is more a poet 
than a dramatist while Idiasa is primarily a dramatist and poetry is his 
accident. Again, if Kalidasa’s hand excelled in delineating the tender 
feelings of the human heart and the subtle deserpition of nature, 
Bhasa’s genius roamed in all these spheres as well as in glowing and 
vivid descriptions of the horrors of the battle-field and the dire vicissi- 
tudes of life, though in none of these he is caj^able of being ranked 
foremost. 
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UPANISAD 

(continued from Indian Culture Vol. IV. No. 1 . pp. 130-136.) 
By E. G. Carpani 


u-h 


37. UTTAMAPURUSA, m.: the supreme spirit ; — (nom. 
sg.), VIII. 12.3 :-~Exjam eva esa samprasddo* smdc sarirdt samutthdya 
param jyotir upasampadya svena rnpena abhinispadyate. Sa uttarnah 
purusah, sa tatra paryeti, jaksat kridan rajnamdnah strlbhir vd ydnair 
vd jndtibhir vd, na upaja 7 ia 7 h S 7 narann ida 7 h hriram. Sa yathd 
prayogya dcara 7 ie yuktah, evam eva ayam nsmin satire prd 7 io yuktah. 
(See Ch. U., VIII. 3.4 :—esa sa 7 nprasddo . . ,elad brahmeii^the passage 
recurs also at M.U., II. 2). 

38. UDANA, m.: upward breath ; one of the five breaths of 
the body ; —nas (nom. sg.), III. 13.5 ; V. 23.1. 

39. UDGATR, m.: Udgatar, priest ; chanter of the Saman ; 
— (nom. sg.), 1.2.13; 6.8; 7.8; 1 1.6; IV. 16.2.— ^aram (acc. sg.), 1.10.10. 
—tar (voc. sg), 1.10.10 ; 11.6. —tfn (acc. pL), 1.10.8. 

40. UDGI FHA, III.: chanting of the Sama-Veda ; the office of 
the Udgdtr ; —tlias (nom. sg.), 1.1. 1,2, 3, 4,5 ; 34,6,7 ; 5.1,5 ; 6.8 ; 9.2 ; 
12.1; II. 2.1,2; 3.1; 4.1; 5.1; 6.1; 7.1; 8.2; 9.5; 10.3; 11.1; 12. 1; 13.1; 
14.1 ; 16.1 ; 17.1 ; 18.1 ; 19.1 ; 20.1 ; 21.1 ; 22.1- —tham (acc. sg.), 
11.7,8; 2.1,2,3,4,5,6,7,10,11,12,14; 31,2,3,5; 5.3; 9.2,3; 10.10; 11. 
G,T.—the (loc. sg.), 1,^,1,— iidglthabhdjin, a.: sharing in the udgitha;— 
jinas (nom. pi- m.), II. ^.^.—udgilhdksara, n.: a syllable of udgitha; 
(the syllable of); —rdtii (acc. pL), 1.3. 6,7. 

41. UPADRAVA, m.: calamity, accident (according to Monier 
—Williams, 'Uhat which befalls suddenly, an unhappy accident”);— 
vas (nom. sg.), II. 8.2; 9.7; 10.3 :—Yad ud iti sa udgithah, yat prati 
iti sa pratihdrah, yad upa iti sa upadravah, yan ni iti tan nidhanam 
1 1 S. 2 I I • Atha yad urdhvam apara—ahridt prdg astamaydt sa upadra- 
vah, tad asya dranyd anvdyattdh. Tasmdt te purusam dr^tvd kak^arh 
tuahhram ity upadravanti, upadrava—bhdjino hy etasya sdmnah 
//g.y//. Udgitha iti try—ak^aram, upadrava iti caturaksaram : tri* 
bhis tribhih samath bhavati, ak^aram atisi^yate try—ak^aram, tat samam 
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I ! I —^^p^^d‘^(ivahhdjin, a.: sharing in calamity; —jinas (nom. pi. 
111.), 11. 9,7. 

UPANISAI), f.: (implying originally silting down [at the 
feet of the teac lierj); esoteric doctrine ; (a certain class of writings 
which dis( iiss the secret meaning of the Veda); mysterious meaning; 
word of mystery ; (according to native authorities, npa— 7 ii—sad 
means “to dcsiroy ignorance by revealing the knowledge of the 
supreme spirit”); -^sat (nom. sg.), VI II. 8.5. —mdam (ace. sg), 1.13.4; 
VIII. H.,j:—l)ngfllie'stnai xfdg doham yo vaco dohali, armavdii anna- 
ado bhaxuUi ya rfain exmm sdnnidni npaiiisadani veda, tipanisadam veda 
//i3-4//- airatd.sya Prajd/mlir uvdica : An—upalahhya dtmd’ 

nain an—animidya xirajalali Yalara elad—upanisado hhavisyanli 
devd x'd asurd vd, ie pardbhavisyanii ili. Sa ha sdnla—hrdaya eva Viro- 
cano'suran jagdnna. Tebbyo ha eldun upaniyidani prox>dca: Alynd eva iha 
nuduiyyah, dihnd pm icaryah ; dlnidnam cxhi iha niahayann dlnidmath 
paricarann nJjIuui lokdiv dpnofi imam ca amum ca ili / /8.4//. (Accord- 
ing to Seiiari, op. rlL, p. if), “pour upani.yid le sens de “docirinc, 
science” sciiiblc ici[//....l. i3.4//]s’imposcr. II est carac teristiciue 
cjuc Texpression soil justemenl employee a la iin (rune lecture on 
upas tient tant de place, ce ejui parait conlirmer le sens de “connaitre, 
savoir,” (|ue je revendi([ue |)our ce verbe”). 

43. KA, n.: happiness, joy, pleasure; ni.: the Inexplicable; 
the Unknown ; the highest deity ; katn (nom.— acc. sag.), IV. lo-r)-— 
Prdno brahma, ham brahma, khani brahma ili. Sa ha uxmea : Vijd- 
ndimy aJiani yat prdno brahma, ham ca In khaih ca na vijdndtni ili. 
Te ha uenh : Yad vdva ham lad eva hham, yad eva khani tad eva ham 
ili. Prdnam ca ha asmai tad dkddaYn ca ucuh. (Cf. B-A.U., V. 1. 1). 

44. K ARMAN, n.: deed ; sacred work ; performance ; oflicc ; 
pUhe obligation imposed by pecnliarilics of tribe, occupation, eteP, 
—Monicr— Williams— ); —ma (nom. sg.), IV. 14.3; V. 2.8; VIII. 15.1. 
—nidni (nom- —acc. pi.), 1.3.5; VII 3.1; 4.1,2; 5.1; 14.1; 26.1.— tncinam 
(gen. pi.), VII. 4.2.— mailt (loc. pi.), V..2.9. 

45. KRTAPMAN, a.: with self complete; —rnd (nom- sg.), 
VIII. 13.1. (See No. 1). —krti, f.: action, doing, work, production; 
—tis (nom. sg.), VII. 21.1.:— Yadd vai haroti, atha nististhati. Na 
a—krlvd nististhati, hrtvd eva tiistislhali. Krtis tv eva vijijndsitavyd 
iti . .—tun (acc. sg.), VII. 21.1. (See M.U., VI. 8:— esa vdva jijndsita- 
vyo'nvestavyah . . .and Ch.U., VIII. 1.1; 7.3). 

46. KRATU, m.: power, eflicicncy ; wisdom ; —Inm (acc. sg.), 
III. i^.i '.—Sdrv'arh khalv idath brahma. Taj—jaldn iti idnta updsita. 
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Atha khalu hratu—mayah fnirusah. Yalha—kratnr asminl loke pnruso 
bhavati, tathd itah prclya bhavali, Sa kraliim kimdta.—kratumaya, a.: 
endowed with wisdom \—yas (nom. sg- m.), III. 14.1. 

47. KHA, n.: hole, opening; organ of sense; sky, air; khatn 
(nom.— acc. sg.), IV. 10.5. (See No. 43). 

48. CITTA, a.: observed ; thought ; understood ; n.: under- 
standing ; attention; reason; —lam (110111.— acc. sg. n.), VII 5. 1,2, 3; 
26.}:—Citta?h vdva sankalpad hhnyalh Yadd vai cetayale, atha san- 
kalpnyale, atha fnauasyati, atha vdcam Trayati, Idm 11 ndmni irayati, 
ndmni manlrd ekath hhavanli, niantresu karrndni llryAjj. Tdtii ha 
vd etdui cUia—ekdiyandni citta—dltnakdni cille pratisthildni. . .//5.2//. 
‘-Idt (abl. sg. n.), VIT. 5.3; G.i. —iasya (gen. sg. n.), VII. 5.3. — /e 

(loc. sg. n.), Vll. 5.2. —IdiL (acc. pi. m-), VIT. 5.3. cittaxmnt, a.: 

having understanding-, reason ; sensible ; —van (nom. sg.), VII. 5-2.-- 
(iltdlniakn, a.: having reason or attention as nature ; —kdni (nom. pi- 

n.), Vll. 5.2. cUUnkdyana, a.: having meeting place in attention or 

in reason ; —ndini (nom. pi. n.), VII. 5.2. 

49. JlVA, a.: living ; m.: life, self, spirit ; —vas (nom. sg.), VI- 

11.2,3. (instr. sg.), VI, 3.2.3 ; ii.i. —vds (nom. pL), VIII. 3.2. 

jhiana, a.: vivifying; 11.: life; —nani (nom. sg 11.), 1 .9-3,4.— 

pela, a.: lifeless; with life gone away; —lam (nom. sg. n.), VI. 11.3. 

50. JNa FR, m.: knower ; —td (nom. sg ), VIII. 5.1. —jfidti, 
m.: near relative; —layas (nom. |)l.), VI. 15.1. —tlbhis (instr. pi.), 
VIII. 12.3. (See No. 37)- —jndinavant, a.: intelligent, wise; —vatas 
(acc. pi.), VII. 7.2. 

51. TAPAS, n.: heat; penance; mortilication ; asceticism; 
— (nom. sg.), II. 23.2; III. 17.4; V. 10.1. 

52- "FAMAS, n.: darkness; — (acc. sg.), I. 3.1. —nsns (abl. gen. 
sg.), i‘.3,i; III. 17.7; Vll. 20.2. (VII. 2O.2: cj. M.U., VII. 11. ((i); 
Mund. U., III. 1.8; M.IJ., V. 2,6; 8vet. U-, III.8 ; Bh.G., VIII. 9. 
Fhe phrase lamsah parastdt recurs Mund- U., II. 2.O ; Maha— Bhara- 
ta, V. 44. 29a). 

53- TEJAS, n.: sharpness; fire; vigor; point of flame; radi- 
ance; — (nom. —acc. sg.). III. 1.3; 2.2; 3.2; 4-2; 5.2; 13.1; VI. 2.3; 
3-3; 8.4, 5, 6; 15.1,2; Vll. 2.1; 4.2; 7.1; 11.1,2; 2O.1. sd (instr. sg.), 

V. 19.2; 20.2; 21.2; 22.2; VI. 8.4,6; VIII. 6.3. —sas (abl. —gen. sg.), 

VI. 2.3; 4.1, 2, 3, 4,6; 6.4; VII. 11.2; 12.1. —si (loc- sg.), VI. 8.6; 15.1,2. 
^tejasvant, a.: possessing fire or vigor; brilliant; —vatas (acc. pi.), 

13 
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VII. 11.2. —Tejasvin, a.: sharp, strong; —vl (nom- sg. m.), 11 . 14.2; 
III. 13.1; VII. 11.2. —tejotnaya, a.: consisting of flame ; —yi (nom. sg. 
f.), VI. 5.4; 6 5; 7.6. (Cf. Scnart, op. cit., pp. 78—79). 

54. DIKSA, f.: consecration ; —sas (nom. pL), III. 17.1:— Sfl 
yad asisisati, yat pipdsali, yan na rarnate, id asya diksdh. 

55. DHARMA, m.; custom ; right ; law ; —mas (nom. sg.), 
VII. 2.1. —mam (acc. sg.), VII. 21; —mas (nom. pi.), II. 1 .^.-dharmas- 
kandha, m.: division of law ; —dhds (nom. pi.), II. 23.1. 

56. DHYaNA, n.: religious meditation ; thought ; —nam 
(nom.—acc. sg.), VII. (3.1,2: —Dhydnnm vdva cittdd bhuyah. Dliyd' 
yati iva prlJihd, dhydyati iva aiUnrikmm, dhydyati iva dyanh, dJiyd' 
yanti iva dpah, dhydyanli iva pawataJj, dhydynnii iva deva—manusydh. 
Tasmdd ya ilia mannsydndm maha/lxHiiii prdpnmmiti, dhydtia-dpdda- 
amsd iva eva te hhavanti. Alha ye dpdh, kalafiinah pisund upaxiddinas 
te ; atha ye prabJiavahj dhydma-dipdida-amm iva eva te bhavanti. .Dhyd- 
vam updssva iti I / 1 jj - —ndit (abl. sg.), Vll. ()-2; ^.\.—nasya (gen. sg.), 
VII. 6.2.—dhydnopaddma, a.: having as one’s portion the gift of medi- 
tation ;—sds (nom, pL), VII. 6.1. 

57. NAMAROPA, n.; name and from ; —pe (acc* du.), VI. 
3.2,3. —payos (gen. du,), VIII. 14.1; —Akdso vai ndma ndma-rupayor 
nirvahitd. Te yad-antard, tad brahma, tad n-mrtam, sa dtmd. 

58. NIDHANA, n.: putting down ; end ; death ; —7iam (nom. 
sg.), II. 2. 1.2; 3.2; 41; /3.1; 6.1; 7.1; 8.2; 9.8; 10.4; 1 1.1; 12.1; 13,1; 14.1; 
j^.i; 16.1; 17.1; 18.1; 19.1; 201; 21.1; —nidhanabJidjin, a.: sharing 
in nidhana ; —jmas (nom. pL), IT 9.8. 

59. PURUSA, 111.: man; human being; spirit; personality;— 5^5 

(nom. sg.), 1.1.2; 6.6; 7.5; II. 6.1; 18. 1; III. 12.6; 14.1; 16.1; IV. 11. 1; 

12.1; 13.1; 15.5; V. 7.1; 10.2; 11.6; VI. 2.3; 7.1; 8. 1,3, 5; 14.2; VIII. 

7.4; 12.4. —sam (acc. sg.), II. 9.7; VI- 4.7; 8.6; 14.1; 15.1; 16.1.— 

(abl. sg.), HI. 12.7. —sasya (gen. sg.), I. 1-2; VI. 8.6, —se (loc. sg.), 

III. 12.3, 4,8; 13.7; IV. 10.3. 

60. PRANA, m-: breath; vital breath; life; —rias (nom. sg.), 
I. 1.5; 2.7; 3.3,6; 5.3; 7.1; 8.4; 11.5; 13.2; II. 7.1; ii-i; III. 13.1; 15.4; 
18.2,4; IV. 3.3,4; 8.3; 10.5; 13.1 ; V. 1,1,12,15; 7.1; 14.2 ; 18.2 ; 19.1 ; 

VI. 5-2,4; 6.3,5; 7-b6; 8.6; 15.1.2; VII. 15.1,4; 26.1; VIII. 12.3.— wflm 
(acc. sg.), I. 2.2; 11.5; III. 15.3,4; IV. 3.3; 10.5; VI. 8.2; VII. 151.— 
(instr. sg.), L 3.6; V. 1.8,9,10,11; VII. 15.1. —ndya (dat. sg.), V. 19.1; 

VII. 15.1. —nasya (gen. sg.), I. 8.4; V, 2.1. — ne (loc. sg.), V, 19-2; VL 
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8.6; 15.1,2; VII- 15.1. —nos (noin. pi.), III. 12.3,4; 16.1,2,3,4,5,6; V. 
1.6,7,15; VII. 4.2; lo.i.—mm (acc. pi.), I. 2.9; 5.4; V.1.12. —ndnfun 
(gen. pi.). III. 16.2,4,6; Vli. 4.2. —ncsu (loc. pi.), II. 7.1,2; 11.1,2; IV. 
3.4. —prdnabandfiana, n.: fcltcr of breath or life; —nam (nom. sg.), VI. 
8.2.’—prdnasarlra, a.: with breath as body;— 1715 (noin. sg), III. 14.2.— 
prdnasamsitdf a.: prepared by the breath;— (noin- sg. 11.), ill. 17.6. 
prdndpdiia, m.: inspiration— cxpiral ion; —nay os (gen. dti.), I. 3.3. — 
prdnm, a.; breathing; 111.: animal; —nl (nom. sg. m.), II. 11.2. 

61. BRAHMAN (1), 11.: devotion; worship; prayer; sacred 
text ; theology ; impersonal spirit pervading ilic universe ; Absolute 
Brahman ; —nia (nom.— acc. sg.), 1 . 7.5; 111. 5.1,2; 1 1- 4,5; 12.7; 14.1.4; 
18.1,2; 19.1,4; IV. 10.5; 15.1,6; 17.9; V. 10-2; 11.1; VII. 1.5; 
2.2; 3.1,2; 4.3; 5.3; 6.2; 7.2; 8.2; 9.2; 10.2; 11.2; 12.2; 13.2; 14 2; VIII. 
3.4; 7.4; 8.3; 10.1; 1 1.1; 14.1; —mand (inslr. sg.). 111. 10.1,3; 11.2. 
—manas (gen. sg.), III. 18.3,4,5,6; IV- 5.2,3; 6.3,4; 7.3,4; 8.3,4; VIII. 
3 - 4 ; 5 - 3 - 

62. BRAHMAN (2), m.: priest; prayer; Brahman; impersonal 
spirit pervading the universe; the Absolute Self and Creator; — ma 
(noin. sg.). III. 11.4; IV- 16.2,4; 17.8,9,10; VIII. 15.1. —7ndnam (acc. 
sg.), IV. 17.9, 10. —brahmapatha, m.: path to Brahman; —thas (nom. 
sg.), IV. 15.6. — bralunavarcasa, n.: pre-eminence in brahmanic 
science; —sam (nom. —acc. sg.). III. 13.3; V. 12.2; 13.2; 14.2; 15.2; 
16-2; 17.2; —sena (instr. sg.), II. 16.2; III. 18.3,4,5,6; V. 19.2; 20.2; 
21.2; 22.2; 23.2; —brahmavarcasin, a.: possessing pre-eminence in 
brahmanic science;— 51 (nom. sg,), II- 12.2; HI. 13.3. —bralunavidyd, f.: 
science of the Supreme Spirit of ihe universe; .sacred knowledge; 
— (nom. sg-), VII. 1.4. —ydm (acc. .sg.), VII. 1.2; 2.1; 7.1. — brahmopani- 
sad, f.: secret doctrine of Brahman; Brahma-Upanisad; —dam (acc. sg.), 
III. 11.3: — Na ha vd asmd udeli na nimlocaii sakrd diva ha eva asmai 
bhavati, ya etdm evarh brahma-npanisadam veda. —brdhmana, a.: 
having to do with brahman; m.: theologian. Brahman, priest; —nas 
(nom. sg.), VII- 15.2. —nam (acc. sg.), VII. 15.2. —nasya (gen. sg.), IV. 
1.7. —nayos (gen. du.), I. 8.2. —fidn (acc. pi.), II. 20-2; V. 3.7. ndndm 
(gen. pi.), VIII. 14.1- 

63. MANAS, n.: mind;— (nom. —acc. sg.), I. 2.6; 7.3; II. 7.1; 

11-1; III. 13.4; 18.1; IV. 3.3; 8.3; 16.1; V. 1.5,11,14; 18.2; 22.2; VI. 5. 
1,4; 6.2,5; 8.2,6; 15.1,2; Vll. 3.1,2; 26.1; VIII. 6.5; 12.5- —sd 

(instr. sg.), II. 22.2; IV. 16 2; V. 1.8,9, 10; VII. 3.1; VIII. 12.5. sas 
(abl.-gen- sg.), VII. 3.2; 4.1. si (loc. sg.), V. 22.2; VI. 8.6; 15.1,2. 
•^mandrhsi) (nom. pi.), V. 1.15. 

64. MANU§YA, a.: human; m.: man; ^yds (nom. pi.), II. 9.3. 
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—yd 7 i (ate. pi.), VII. 2.1; 7.1. —yehhyas (clat.— abl. pi.), II. 22.2; IV. 
9.2. —ydndrn (gen. pL), VII. (i.i. —inanusyakdma, in.: human desires; 
—■man (act. pi.), I. 7.8. —mdndm (gen. pi.), I.7.6. 

65. MANOMAYA, a.: spiritual, mental; (consisting of spirit or 
mind); —yas (nom. sg.), III. 14.2. 

66. MRTYU, m.: death;— )’!« (nom. sg.), I. /[.y, VIII. 4.1.— )n/m 
(acc. sg.), II. 22.4; VII. 26.2.— (instr. sg.), VII. 12.1— }'05 (abl. — 
gen. sg.), I. 4.2; II. 22.3,5. 

67. YAJUS, n-: worship; sacrifice; —(nom. sg.), 1. 4.4; 7.5. 
—usas (abl. sg.), I. 4.3. —usi (loc. sg.), I. 4.3. —finsi (nom. —acc. pi.), 
Ill- 2.1,2; IV. 17.2; VI. 7.2. — urbhyas (abl. pi.), IV. 17.3. —usdm (gen. 
pL), IV. 17.5. 

68. YAJ5 jA, m.: worship; act of worship or devotional act in 
general (Monier— Williams); prayer, devotion; (in the older language: 
“praise,” “homage.” Cf. Zend yasna); —nas (nom. sg), II. 23.1; III. 
16.1,2,4,6; IV. 16. 1,3,5; 17.8,9; VIII. 5.1. —nam (acc. sg.), I. 10.7; IV. 
16 3,5; 17.10. —nasya (gen. sg.), II. 24.16; IV. 17.1,5,6,8. 

69. RUPA, n.: form; —pam (nom. —acc. sg.), 1. 7.5; III. 1.^; 
3*3J 4-3» 6.2,3; 7*2. 3J 8.2,3; 9*2,3; 10.2,3; VI. 4. 1,2, 3, 4, 6. —pena 

(instr. sg.), Vlll. 3.4; 12.2,3. —pdt (abl. sg.), III. 6.2,3; 7*2^3; 8.2,3; 
9.2,3; 10.2,$]— pd 7 ii (nom. pi.), VI. 4. 1,2, 3, 4. (See No. 57). 

70. VIJNANA, n.: discernment; distinttion; intelligence; know- 
ledge; science; learning;— (nom.— acc. sg.), VIl. 7.1,2; 17.1; 26.1. 
—neyia (instr. sg.), VII. 7.1.— nai (abl- sg.), VII. 7.2; 8.1.— (gen. 
sg.), VII. 7.2. —vijndnaxmit, a.: endowed with discernment; —vatas (acc. 
pi.), VII. ^.2.~-XJaldm (gen. pL), VIl. 8.1. 

71. VIDYA, f.: knowledge; science; philosophy;— (nom. sg.), I. 

l. 9,10; II. 21.1; 23.3; IV. 9.3; V. ^■^,—ydm (acc. sg.), I. 4.2; IV. 17.3.— 
yayd (instr. sg.), I. 1.10.— (gen. sg.), IV. 17-8. 

72. VINA5A, m.: destruction; annihilation, ruin; —mm (acc. 
sg.), VIII. 11.1,2. (Tad .. . .svapnam na vijdmdly — C^h. U., VIIL 6.3). 

73. VEDA, m.: knowledge; divine knowledge (cj. Goth, vait 
and Lith. ioeizd);—das (nom. sg.), VII. 1.4. —dam (acc. sg.), VIL 1.2; 
2.1; 7.1; VIII. 15.1. —dds (nom. pL), III. 5.4. —ddm (acc- pi.), VI. 1.2; 
^.^, 6 .—ddndm (gen. pi.), VII. 1.2,4; 2-i; 7.1. 

74. VAISVANARA, a.: present with all men; complete univer- 
sal;— roi (nom. sg.), V.12.1; 13.1; 14.1; 151; 16.1; 17.1;— ram (acc. sg. 

m. ), V. 11.2,4,6; 12.2; 13.2; 14.2; 15.2; 16.2; 17*2; 18.1.— rfliya (gen. sg.), 
V. 18.2. —re (loc. sg.), V. 24.4. 
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75. VYANA, m-: breath (pervading ihc body); —nas (nom. 
sg.), 111. 13.2; V. 20.1. —nam (ace. sg.), 1. 3.3,5. —ndya (dat. sg.), V. 
20.1, — 7 ie (loc. sg.), V. 20.2. 

76. SAl^KALPA, m.: creative imagination; determination of 
mind; wish, intention; —fms (nom. sg.), VII. 4.1,2; 2G.1. —pam (acc. 
sg.), VII. 4.2,3. —pat (abl. sg.), Vll- 4.3; 5.1; VIII. 2.1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8.9,10. 
—pasya (gen. sg.), VII. 4.3. —pe (loc. sg.), VII. 4.2- — sahkalj^atmaka, 
a.: with design as nature;— Avini (nom. pi. n.), VII. 4.2 — sahkalpai— 
kayana, a.: with design as (meeting-place); —jidni (nom. pi. n.), VII. 
4.2. 

77. SADAYATANA, a.: having the real as support; —rm (nom- 
pi. 1’.), VI. 8.4,6. 

78. SAM PR ASAD A, m.: serenity; perfect calm (of the soul in 
sleep); —das (nom. sg.), VIII. 3.4; \2.y.—Aiha ya em snmprasddo 'sindc 
sarlrdl samnlthdya paradi jyollr npasampadya svena rdpena ahhinispad- 
yale, esa dtmd, ill ha -iradca, elad a-mrtam a-hhayam, etad brahma iti. 
Tasya ha vd etasya brahmano ndma sat-li-yam ili //VIII-3.4//. (See 
No. 37. [=:VIII. 12.3]). 

79. SUKRTA, n.: good deed; virtuous act; virtue, moral, merit; 
—iam (nom. sg.), VI 11. 4.1. (See No. 28). 

80. SMARA, m.: remembrance; love; —ras (nom- sg.), VII. 13. 
i; 14.1; 26.1.— re?/i (acc. sg.), VII. 13.1,2. —rcnri (instr. sg.), Vll. 13.1. 
—rdl (abl- sg.), Vll. 13.2; 14.1. —rasya (gen. sg.), VII. 13.2:— 

Smaro vd dkdsdd bhuydn. Tasmdd yady api bahava 
disirann a-smaranlah , na earn tc ham cana srnuyuh, 

7 in maiunrau, na vijdnlynh. Yadd vdxfa te smareyuh, 
at ha srnuyuh, atha manviran, alha vijdnlynh. 

Smarena vai putrdn vijdndfi, smarena pasnn. 

Smaram upassva iti //VII. 13.1//. 

Sa yah smaram brahma ity updsle, ydvad smarasya 
gatam, tatra asya yalhdi-kdma-cdro bhavati iti. 

Asti, bhagavah, smardd bhuya iti. Smardd vava 
bhuyo ’sit iti . . //VII. 13.2//. 

According to Professor Senart, op. cit., p- 99!., ''smara, smrli dit 
un peu plus que “memoire,” el c<iuivaiit a pen pr^‘s, malgre son sens 
etroit, a la notion de pensee conscientc.” 

81. SMRTI, f.: memory; tradition; — /t5 (nom. sg.), VII. 26.2:— 
. . .AhdraAuddhan satlva-suddhih, .sattva-suddhau dhruvd smrtih, 
smrti-lambhe sarva-granthlndm vipramoksah . . . (Substantially, the 
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complete passage recurs at M.U., VIL ii, stanza 6 [na pasyo]; [the 
dlman manifold]: cf. M.U., V- 2,0.26 (end); [pure nature ... mystic 
attainment]: Mund. U., Til. 1.8; [liberation from all knots]: Kat U., 

VI. 15— Mund. U., 11 . 2.8; III. 2.9; [lamasas pdram]: Bh.G., VIII. 9; 
.^vet. U., III. 8; Mund. U., II. 2.6; Maha-Bharata, V. 44. 29a)- 

82. SVAPNA, ni.: sleep, dream; ^nam (acc. sg.), VIII. 6.3; 

ii-i. —ne (loc. sg.), Vlll. 10.1. —yiem (loc. pL), V. 2.9. ([VIII. 10.1]: 
cf. B.A.U., IV. 3.20; Pr.U,, IV.5). — svajmaiiidarsana, a.: teaching by 
dream; n.: dream-vision; —ne (loc. sg.), V- 2.9. svapndnta, m.: condi- 

tion of sleeping or dreaming; —tarn (acc. sg.), VI. 8.1. 

83. HRDAYA, n.: heart;— )Ytm (nom. sg.), Ill- 12.4; V. 18.2; 

VIII. (gen. sg.), HI. 13.1; VIII. 6.1,6.— (loc. sg-), III. 12.9; 

14.3,4. hrdayajha, a.: knowing the heart; —nam (nom.— acc. sg. n.), 

VII. 2.1; 7.1. 
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THIEME’S LAST 


Dr. Paul Thieme has replied at last (I.C., V, pp. 363-6), but I 
hesitate to believe it to be his last word on Pan ini and the Rkprati- 
sakhya, for what he has done is merely to assert that all that he had 
to say has been said already— by Mr. Chalurvedi in New Indian 
Antkpiary, 1, pp. 450 IT. His coadjutor Prof. K. Chattopadhyaya 
declared more ilian a year ago : “It will be sometime before 1 shall 
liave the leisure to join in the fray” (I.C., V, p. 98). Apparently, he 
lias not found that leisure. Nor do I think that he will ever 6ntl it, for 
the conditions under which he is going to re))ly are frankly impossible 
of fulfilment : leisure and fray being mutually exclusive, Prof. ("haUo- 
jiadhyaya, 1 fear, will never “have the leisure to join in the fray.” 

I really welcome the new tone in Thieme's article which is 
so pointedly courteous that it makes me feel asliamed that I ever 
had been rude. But there is I hieme’s own admission that the tenor 
of his first paper might have been more lenient (T.C*, V. p. 363). I 
hope and believe that this new-found courtesy is not part of a policy 
to represent me as the villain of the piece, if only because the public 
will find it as easy to accept such a suggestion as to believe that I 
had maltreated a stampeding Centaur, riiieme, however, docs not 
believe in appealing to the “ignorant” public (p. 366). But why 
has he then at all written this article which contains absolutely nothing 
by way of new material ? Surely ilic “forum of competent scholars 
able to understand and weigh arguments and to arrive at independent 
conclusions” to which he addresses himself requires no extra admoni- 
tion to recognise their duty of agtccing with him I 

I’hieme is mystified by the shifting nature of the “hinge” on 
which my conclusion drawn from Pan. VIII. 4. 67 turns. But how 
can it be otherwise so long as he continues to consider noddttasvarita- 
param to be metrically ccpiivalent to nodal lasvaritoday am? By 
means of a reference to Chaturvedi he has moreover successfully 
convinced himself of the propriety of his having ignored this “hinge” 
in his first article. But Chaturvedi has merely argued that there are 
other cases of metrical rhythm in the A§tadhyayl. His purpose would 
have been served only if he could prove that there are other metrical 
Sutras in Panini with this technical term udaya, which have nothing in 
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common with the Rkpratisakhya. But surely Chaturvedi has done 
nothing of the sort. Even Mr. Bernard Shaw had a better case than 
Chaturvedi’s when he argued that his Balsquith was neither Balfour 
nor Asquith, and yet the j)ublic did not believe him. 

'Ehieme is surprised that I accused him of “eloquent silence” 
regarding Pan. I. i. 17-18 even though he has “shown at length that 
the Y ogavihhdga in question was proposed by Katyayana and accepted 
by Patafijali not because it was considered to be vaikalpika, but for 
quite a different reason” (pp. But is it a crime to eejuate 

irrelevant talk witli silence ? 'J’he point at issue is the central fact 
that in Panini’s own text these two aphorisms formed but one Sutra 
and that no necessity would have arisen to divide it into two if his 
apologists liad not taken it into their heads to construe ''.^dhalyasya' 
in I. 1. lb to mean vikaJpa. It was this point which I'hieme should 
have tried to refute instead of blazing away a la Mhnanisa that there 
was a purpose behind tliis proposed yogaviJ)h(lga which nobody in 
liis senses can ever deny. In such loose and feeble ratiocinations I 
really miss the riiieme whose “Pluscjuampcrlektum” I so much 
admired. He has here put the cart neatly before the horse, and is 
then wondering naively why people are staring at him in astonishment. 

Thicme (omplains that 1 have done him injustice also regard- 
ing the interpretation of the word midrsa, for has he not said : 'andrm 
may mean accordingly “not Vcdic yet similar to Vedic, i.e. “belonging 
to the Pada|)atha ?“ ’ 1 suspect that this utterance is due to the 

influence of Patafijali who in a famous passage declared that 'ahrdJi- 
mancL means something similar to, though not identical with, a 
Brahmana, and that a servant will be reprimanded by his master if 
he brings a piece of stone when ordered to fetch a non-Brahmin. The 
principle enunciated by Patafijali is certainly right so far as non- 
technical terms are concerned. But the ])oint is that andrsa is pre- 
cisely a technical term as I have shown in New Indian Antiquary, II, 
pp. 5q-bo. It is not, therefore, enough to say that it means “not 
Vedic yet similar to Vedic." Andrsa as a technical term signifies only 
the Padapfuba. Any less jmecise formulation of its meaning will 
inevitably lead to Chaturvedi’s dangerous fallacy that andrsa signifies 
the non-Vedic literature mclndmg the Padapatha. 

"riiieme asks, which case he has given away by admitting that 
V ili is rightly suspect. There should be no hesitation in replying 
to this question : by tidmitting this he has given away his whole case. 
By admitting this he has admitted first of all that unah um was one 
Sutra, —by admitting which he has admitted further that Pan. I. 1. ib 
cannot be Vaikal})ika even though ^akalya has been mentioned in it. 
It would be disingenuous on the part of Thieme to say that this is 
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not what we arc fighting over, for the immediate issue is surely this 
and not the relative age of Panini and the Pratisakhya. 

I am intrigued beyond measure by 'Thieme’s suggestion that I 
unconsciously resurrected Max Muller’s interpretation of Pan. 1 . i. 
i6. But how can that be when I myself referred to Max Muller (I.C., 
IV. pp. 396-7)? Is 'resurrection' a euplicmism for ‘plagiarisin'? I 
hope not. Max Muller did all that was necessary to do from the side 
of the Pratisakhya; 1 have only tried to supj)ort his thesis from the 
side of Panini. It was certainly necessary to su[)})ort Max Muller’s 
arguments by others, for Hannes Skdld, for instance, rejected his theory 
out of hand, apparently because it was unsupported from the other 
side. 

But enough of this controversy, which is fast degenerating into 
empty badinage without bringing any new relevant material- Prof. 
ChaUopadhyaya depends upon I'hicme, and lliieme has now trans- 
ferred the res[)onsibility to ("haturvedi, to tvhom I have already 
replied in New Indian Anticpiary, II, pp. 59 61. Phe vicious circle 
is thus complete. About a year ago I wrote another article dealing 
with another set of allied problems for the coming Bhandarkar-Fest- 
schrift, but 1 am not sure that it will not be another year be- 
fore it is published. 'I’hat will be my last, just as this is 'rineme’s. 
'Fhe victory remains with him so far as my personal sentiments are 
concerned, for he has converted to his view my own teacher Prof. 
Louis Renou (JAs., 193H, pp. 172-3), against trhom I will not and 
cannot take u{) arms even in defeiuc of a cherished cause. It will 
be for others to take uj) the matter if I have at all succeeded in making 
out a case for it. Hard words have passed between us, but after 
all they can break no bones. If of a philosojihical temperament, we 
may content ourselves with the thought that they too are part of our 
strange life which would not be worth living without the thousand 
follies of love and hatred. If prone to cynicism, we may say with 
Voltaire : ils ne nous coiitent que rien. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


14 
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A NOTE ON THE MALLASARUL COPPER-PLArE OF 
VIJAYASENA 

The Mallasariil C"oppcr-plaic of Vijayasciia/ recently edited by 
Mr. N. G. Majiinidar, throws important light on the early 
history of Bengal. 'Elie inscription records that during the reign of 
the Maharajadhiraja (k)pa(candra) Maharaja Vijayasena granted some 
lands in the village of Vettragartta in the Vakkattaka-VithI of the 
Vardhamana-Bhukti. 

Mr. Majumdar remarks- that pakeographically it resembles the 
Faridpiir plate of Dharmaditya and Gopacandra, and are referable to 
the sixth century A.l). He identities Gopacandra of the inscription 
with the king of this name, mentioned in the Faridpur grant- He 
further remarks that Maharaja Vijayasena of the Iiisc ri))tion should 
be identitied with the Maharaja Vijayasena, wlio ser\'(*d as duiaha in 
the Gunaighar plate of Vainyagupta (A.l). rioy).' “The present 
charter, therefore, may be placed in the first half ol the sixth century 
A.D., a conclusion, which we have already seen, is borne out by tlie 
paleography of the inscription. It appears that Vijayasena served 
both under Vainyagupta and Ckipacandra at diffe rent dates ; but it 
is clifTicult to say which of the two kings is earlier.”' 

Mr. Majumdar ignores some paLeographic al considerations, 
while arriving at the above conclusions. charter of Malla- 

sarul inscription is obviously similar to Dhannadilya’s Farid[)ur 
grants.® But if we comjjare it with tlie Faridpur grant of Gopa- 
candra," a distinct change is noticeable in the form of ya in the latter. 
'Fhe Mallasarul tyjje of ya appears in the (iunaighar jilate (,^>7) of 
Vainyagupta, in the Damoclarpur [dales (542), in the Haraha inscrip- 
tion of isanavarman and in all otlier inscriptions issued in the 

first three cpiarters of the sixth century, A.D. The latter form of ya is 
noticeable in the Gan jam plate (619) and coins of Sasahka, in the Vap- 
paghosha inscription of Jayanaga, in Harsavardhana’s inscription,'^ and 
in all other inscrijitions, which were issued in the latter part of the sixth 
and in the seventh century a.d. Thus (gopacandra of the I'aridpur grant 
cannot be placed in the first half of the sixth century. If Gopacandra 

1. F/., XXXIII, 155. 2. 158. 3. /HQ., Kjso. 

4. £/., XXXllI, 158. 

5. I A., XXXIX, 195. 

6. Ibid., 203. 

7. /HQ., 1930; El., XV; EL, XIV. 

8 . EL, VI; Allan’s Gupta Coins; El., XVIII, IV. 
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of the Mallasanil grant is identical with Gopacandra of the Faridpur 
grant, as Mr. Majinndar lias assumed, (he suggestion that Gopacandra 
might have preceded Vainyagupta (507) or come immediatley after 
him, cannot be taken to be of any value, (h)pacandra should be 
placed iti the period subseejuent to the third (juarter of the sixth 
century A.D. Vijayasena of the Mallasarul grant was thus quite a 
different person from his namesake mentioned in the (uinaighar plate. 

Jayanaga, actording to Mahjirkimidakalpa, flourished after 
Sasahka (hi 9). Flic letter sa in the Vaj)paghosha inscription of 
jayanaga is more advanced than that of (iopacandra s inscriptions. So 
Go})acandra may be placed before Jayanaga, who ruled in Karna- 
suvariia (in the Vardhamana-Bhukti). 

D. C. Ganguly. 


ORIGIN OF VIJAYANAGARA 

Many are the legends’ known regarding the origin of the 
famous town of Vijayanagara, the principal seat of the Vijayanagara 
kingdom. A legend, however, that does not seem to have so far been 
recorded in any modern work was noticed by me in a little-known" 
Tantra digest called the Vidyarnava Tanlm, attributed to a disciple 
of Pragalbhacarya whose name is not mentionetl. I give here a sum- 
mary of the legend for what it is worth and leave it to competent scholars 
to judge its importance. A noteworthy feature of the legend is that 
unlike most other legends of the type it makes no rclercnce to Hari- 
hara-Bukka and Vidyaranya whose names arc almost invariably asso- 
ciated with the foundation and the naming of the town. It is not 


1, For the various legends in this connection and a discussion of their 
historical value cf. Saletorc, Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire 
(Vol. I., pp. 83 IT). 

2. Though associated with the name of a king of Vijayanagara under 
whose orders it is stated to have been composed, the work is not referred to by 
S. Sri-Kantha Shastri in his extensive paper on Development of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture under Vijayanagara (Vijayanagara Sexcentenary Commemoration Volume, 

pp. 295 ff.). 
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a version of the legends already recorded but apparently a new and 
independent story by itself. 

Of the two known manuscripts of the work in question one 
belongs to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal and it contains eleven 
chapters (dkmas) and a portion of the twelfth. The work is a com- 
prehensive Tantric compilation dealing with the details of the wor- 
ship of various Tantric deities. The authorship of the work is 
definitely attributed in this manuscript to a disciple of one Pragalbha- 
carya whose line of teachers is indicated in the beginning of the work^ 
while Stein^ notices a manuscript which ascribes it to Pragalbhacarya 
himself. 

I he introductory portion of the work which concerns itself 
with an account of the history of ihc com])osition as well as its author 
incidentally refers to the foundation of Vijayanagara. The line of 
teachers of the author is traced to the great Jsankarac arya who is stated 
to have had fourteen disciples*— five bhihsiis and nine laymen. Of the 
laymen disciples Visniriarman was the guru of Pragalbhacarya, who 
in turn was the guru of the author of the present work which was 
composed at the request of an unnamed king of Vijayanagara, the 
posthumous son of Praudhadeva. Our author appears to have been a 
man of great influence. We are told that at the desire of the subjects 
of the kingdom our author acted as regent at the death of Prauclha- 
deva who died leaving his queen with child. ^ As regent he is stated 
to have built the beautiful town of Vidyanagara, resembling the mystic 


3. Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Raghunath Temple 
Library, Jammu and Kashmir, p. 237. 

4. I 

II C'' 11 

Jure ^ vw ^ 1 

mui 

11 II 

ffh i 

Short accounts arc found to have been given in the book of each of these 
disciples with an indication of their places of activity and a reference to their 
successors. 

5. It is curious that both the author and his patron are left unnamed in 
the work, 
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Srlcakra® of the Tanlra form of worship. When the son of Praudha- 
deva attained majority and was fit for carrying on the duties of a 
king he was placed on the throne. And at the reciiicst of the king and 
learned men of eminence the work was composed.^ 

Chintaharan Chakravarti. 


6. The sad end of the king is aiiributed to a curse inflicted on him by 
Laksmana, one of the nine laymen disciples of Sankara. It is told that 
Laksinana, on attaining to an advanced stage of spiritual development, came 
during Iiis niovcmcnts here and there, to the capital of Praudliadcva who 
received the sage with due honour and gave him a house, ornaments and ser- 
vants. One day the king received valuable cloths as present from merchants 
and he gave some of these to Laksmana who offered them into the sacrificial 
fire with a view to the projniiaiion of the Divine Mother. The king hearing 
the report was obviously displeased and demanded them back under some pretext. 
The hermit felt insulted, cursed the king to die without any issue and went away 
to Southern India where he was approached by the king with a prayer for 
mercy. But the words of a hermit arc immu table. He, however, made some 
mitigation and assured the king that he would have an issue though that would 
be of no use to him. 

7. ^ I 

The planning of the city to resemble the Sricakra is also mentioned in 
another legend described in the ^ivatatlvaratimkara (Saletore, op cit., p. 86). 
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VATSABHA TTI’S PRASASTI 

One of the controversial j)oints of Indian history is the date 
of Vatsabhatti's Prasasti. Mr- K. R. Pisharoti assigns it to 493+529 
or 1022 M.E., i.e., 966 A.Dd But the view can be easily rejected 
on paleographic grounds. According to Fleet the letters of the ins- 
criptions are a very good s{)ecimen of what may be calleil the western 
Malwa alphabet of the fifth century A.D. Paleography can at times be 
an uncertain guide, but not so when the question to be decided is one 
of five or six centuries, and the scripts used in the two centuries at 
issue arc as different as can be. So the lines, 

Samskrtamidcuh hhuyah 

Vatsarasatesu Pancasu Vimsatyadhikesu Navasu Cabdesu, 

can only be taken to refer to the repair of tlic tcm]de in M.E- 529. 
That the temple had been destroyed some years ago most probably by 
the Huns has been already shown in my notes on the subject published 
in the Indian Culture. “ 

Dasharatha Suarma. 


1. Indian Cidiure, Vol. IV, p. 111. 

2. Vol. Ill, p. 371) if.; Vol. IV, p. 21)3. The first of tlicsc notes was sub- 
mitted to the last session of the Indian (ailtural Conference. 


CHANDAHSU 1 RA OE Plr^JGALA. 

I have elsewhere^ pointed out that the classical metres were not 
very popular long before the rise of the Guptas, After the .^aka 
occupation of Ujjayinl, that city appears to have become a great scat 
of Sanskrit learning. It is interesting to note that Riidradaman’s 
Junagarh inscription (150 A.D.)“ is the earliest known Sanskrit record 
written in a developed Kavya style and that the Sanchi inscription of 
Jivadaman (279 A.D.)^ is probably the earliest Sanskrit record con- 

1. LH.il., P- 41 h; VI, p. 55* 

2. E.L, VIII, p. 36 ff. 

3. Ibid., XVI, p. 232. 
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taining a verse in a classical metre. Lines ^-6 of the latter inscription 
have evidently a Sardiilavikridita stanza 



V V-V-V V V 

?pircrm \\ 

I'hc question raised in this connection however requires the solution 
of two other problems, vi/., (i) date of Patahjali’s Mahdbhdsya, and 
(s) date of Pihgala’s CJiandahsuira. 1 am offering here a few sug- 
gestions regarding the latter, leaving the former to be discussed else- 
where. 

Weber assigned’’ the work on Sanskrit prosody ascribed to 
Pihgala to a period sinudianeous with the close of the Vcdic Siitra 
literature, or tlic commencement of the astronomical and algebraical 
literal ures. He also suggested'' tliat Pihgala’s chapters I and II on 
Vcdic prosody arc older than the other chapters dealing with classical 
metres- Pandit M. P. Sastri believed in a story of the Awkdvaddna, 
according to which Pihgala was the teacher of Asoka and his brothers, 
and assigned" the author of the Chan dahsu Ira to about 300 B.C. Dr. 
j\l. (ihosh'^ has tried to prove that the Vcdic and classical parts of the 
work cannot be attributed to the same author, and that the Vcdic part 
sliould be assigned to circa boo B.L. 

Weber was against a very early date for Pihgala,^* because in the 
Chandahsutra numerals have been expressed by words. Though 
some words are known to have been used for numerals even in the 
Vcdic literature,''' the elaborate system followed by the author of the 
Chandahsutra cannot but be late. In the chapters dealing with Vedic 
metres, Pihgala has usctl the words vasu~S; ddi/ya^i 2 ; dik = 10; 
rudraz=i\\ \ and The use of rtn in the sense of six 

seems to be important; because it points to a date when six as the num- 


4. This Prakrit form would suggest that the system of Pan ini’s grammar 
could not eradicate the inllucncc of Prakrit from Western India even as late as 
the third century A.J). 

5. Hist. Ink. Lit., pp. 60, 231; Indische Sludien, VIII, pp. 173, 178. 

6. Loc. cit. 

7. J.B.O.R.S., VI, p. 24. 

8. /.H.C)., VII, p. 728 ff. 

9. Hist. Ind. Lit., p. 60. 

10. G.H. Ojha, Paleography of India, 1918, p. 121. 
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ber of the seasons had been stereotyped. The Vedic Index (I, p- i lo f.) 
points out, “Three seasons of the year are often alluded to. . .A more 
usual division (not found in the R.V.) is into five seasons. . .sometimes 
six seasons are reckoned.. .A still more artificial arrangement makes 
the seasons seven...” These facts show that the number of the 
seasons was not stereotyped in a very early period- Inscriptions more- 
over prove that three or four was the popular number of the seasons as 
late as the second century A.D. The Brahmi inscriptions of the Scy- 
tho-K asanas’^ prove beyond doubt that the year was divided into three 
seasons (grlpna, varsd and hernanta) of four months each. Six as the 
number of the seasons was, therefore, not stereotyped long before the 
rise of the Guptas. If this suggestion is accepted, Chapters II and III 
of the Chandahsutra cannot be assigned to a period much earlier than 
the fourth century A.D. 

The chapters dealing with classical metres again have used 
the words samndra— 4; vasu—S; rasaizzi]; rhL-Cy, indriya 

—5; kdtnainra-zit^; 5tY/7YZ“7; diJi-z\o; rudra=z]i; ddi/ya~i2\ mdsa 
.-—12; bhuta—r^\ and veda Of these at least llic word Kdmasara 

indicating five can hardly refer lo a pre'Guj)ta date. Kama=:Man- 
matha™Kandarpa, as a member of the family of Puranic gods, is late; 
his arrows of flowers appear to be still later; but the number of those 
arrows ^v^as certainly not stereotyped as live before the Ciu|)ta period. 
I am, therefore, inclined to believe that wliatcver be the dale of Pingala, 
the present (diandah.su(ra~hoi\\ its Vedic and classical })arls— is not a 
pre-Gupta work. 

As has been pointed out by Dr. Ghosh/- the numbers of the 
jdli, visaina (ardhasnma) and sarntwrlla metres arc 8, 7 and 38 
respectively in Bharata’s Ndtyosdstra; but they arc 30, 35 and 7^ 
respectively in the Chandahsutra. 'Jdic Chandahsulra, in its present 
form, is. therefore, later than the Ndtyamstm. The Ndtyasdstra is 
assigned by different scholars to a period between 400 and 700 A.D.*® 
The Chandahsutra cannot, therefore, be placed earlier than the fifth 
century A-D. 

D. C. Sircar. 


11. Cf. (LiideTs' List No. 76) ; 

a ( Ibid. No. 149 A. ) etc. 

12. /.H.Q., VII, p. 727. 

13. S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, p. 23 ff.; Winternitz, Gesch, Ind, Lit., Ill, p. 8* 
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THE CASTE OF THE PALAS 

The Palas ruled over the greater part of Bengal for more than 
three centuries and a half. 'I’his was the most glorious {)eriod of 
ihe history of Eastern India. Moreover, unlike other families who 
built up vast empires in this part of tlic country, they were of indige- 
nous origin. Unfortunately, we have no clear mention of their caste. 
Of course they were Buddhists. But the society was no less caste-con- 
cious for that. The silence is really strange. 

There have been discussions about it by late M. M. Sastri,^ 
Messrs. R. D. Banerjee- and J. C. (ihoslr* and also by Mr. P. C. Sen.^ 
No decision has been reached as yet and the problem still awaits 
solution. 

Up to this time we have no less than eight references to the 
caste of the Palas. Of these, the earliest is “Arya*MahjusrI-Mula- 
kalpa,” a late eighth century MS. It was written at a time when 
the Palas had just ascended the throne of Gaiida. Here we find them 
described as “Dasajivinah” or Sudras. Next in point of time comes a 
MS. of “Astasrihasrika-Prajnaparamiia”— three centuries later. Accord- 
ing to it, the Palas were “Rajabhatadi-Vaiiisapatita”— no mention of 
caste at all. Almost conlemporary with it are the Kamauli Inscrip- 
tion of Vaidyadeva, the Udayasundarlkatha by Sodhal, a Gujrat poet, 
and tiie Ramacarita by Sandhyakara Nandi, i he first calls the Palas 
as ”jdlafh varhse mihirasya” the second as ''jndndhdlrvamsa-prahhava.” 

It is to be noted that this tvas the time when Piila supremacy 
had reached its zenith, d'wo centuries later ^vhen their glory had be- 
come a story of the past, the Palas were described in ihe Ballala-Carita 
as low-born Ksalriyas. Taranatha in his “History of Buddhism in 
India,” and Ghanarama in his “Dharma Mahgala,” both of the ifith 
century, give the same story. 

A consideration of tlie above tends to reveal the following story. 
The Palas were at first known as Sudras. With ihe rise of their power 
they began to claim a nobler descent. But the old story persisted, 
nevertheless. Through all these, one truth can be discovered. It is 
admitted that they were born of a Ksairiya mother. Let us try to 
find out their position among the various castes born of a Ksatriya 
mother but of fathers of different castes. The only Dasajivi caste is 
the Kaivarta. Did the Palas, then, belong to this caste ? 


1. M.A.S.B., V. (3) Preface. 2. Banglar Itihas, Pt. I. 

3. I.H.Q., VoJ. IX. 4 - Kayastha Patrika, 1336 B.S. 

15 
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( jrciiiiistantial evidences also support tlic contention. Sandhya- 
karanandi in his Rainacarita describes Divyoka, the Kaivarta rebel of 
Varendra, as “Rajalaksnu-aiiisabhak.” He had then some blood- 
relation with ilic Talas,— a datthilm perhaps. With the decline of 
their power, dilfcrcnt brandies of the Talas, iiiigraicd to distant parts 
of the country and established new kingdoms there. Such a branch 
came to Sarbeswar (Mod. Sfibhar) on the Eastern bank of the Baiiisa- 
vati (Mod. Baihsi) in the District of Dacca. 1 he story is told in 
Digvijaya-Prakasa, a scventecntli-ccntury work. "Elic village of Sabhar 
abounds with the ruins of the caj)ital of Harisa Candra Tala, a scion 
of the family. Dr. N. K. Bhattasrdi, in his preface of the book “Mayna- 
matir gan” has shown (heir relation with the Talas. To-day the 
direct line of Harisa Candra cannot be traced. But his indirect 
descendants, by the daugliter’s side, now live in Jessore and in the 
villages of Konda, Nannar, etc., in the district of Dacca. They arc 
generally known as the “Rays of Vaknrta” and occupy an honoured 
position among the MTihisyas of Bengal. 1 he remains of their ances- 
tral glory lie scattered olf Konda. Rays, of (oursc, no longer claim 
the honour of being “Jataiii vaiiise milurasya“ but pass as ordinary 
Mahisyas. 

It has been definitely established (hat the Mahisyas of Bengal 
are but Kaivarias. 'They proudly claim Divyoka as one of their caste 
and the illustrious Tiila kings of Bengal also, perhaps, belonged to 
the same, 

Biswkswar Chakravarti. 


TWO READINGS IN THE GOPATHA BRAHMANA 

Attention is drawn to the following two places in the Gopatha 
Brahmana where the readings in the so-far published texts of this 
book appear to be corrupt and which arc liable to be amended with 
plausible certainty. 

In the Gayatri Upanisad of the Gopatha Brahmana, Purva 
Bhaga, first Prapathaka, Kandika 31 , the following sentence occurs 

In the above the two words present insurmountable 
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difliciilty. The euphonic combination sjdit into dedrya and imdca 
presents a dilemma and docs not yield any rational meaning. Pandit 
jiwa Nand in his Calcutta edition and Pandit Kshema Karana Das 
in his Allahabad edition of the Ciopatlia text show the corrupt reading, 
and the latter who has also sup]>licd the translation of the text, makes 
a mess of tlic meaning. Even Dr. Ciaastra tvho has published a col- 
lated edition of the Gopatiia Brahmana from Leyden has adopted the 

corrupt reading wliic h fails to yield any sense. 

The compound sentence (| noted abo\e contains three clauses, 
namely, (a) ^ (b) 

JTT^ «aiid (e) I 

Jji this if we only subst it ute 3?Rrp?f for the meaningless 
phrase we get an intelligible reading whic h does not do vio- 
lence either to the sandlti or to t!>c meaning. is a ])articlc 

common enough in the style of the Bralnnanas, and here only the 
change of one c'onsonant is needed to restore sense to an otherwise 
irotddcsome text, d lie (jualifying ep'iihct Ihalimacarl witli Acarya 
suits admirably well and is (|uiic in accordance with the Atliarva Veda 
text, viz., 3THi4f XI. 5. 16. 

Dr. Gaastra has adopted the reading but P.aiidit 

Jiwa Nand has the reading in the dative case, viz., 

?5rTfir^ STT^, winch is more in agreement with the text of the 
Sathapatha Brahmana 

sra ( ) sTOtf ( I XL 5. I. 6. 

Obviously Pandit Jiwa Naud's reading is preferable to that 
of Dr. Gaastra. 

Again in the (iopatlia Bifilimana, })urva Bhaga, second Praj)a- 
thaka, pth Kandika, the following text occurs 

In the above, the text which ennmerates the three Ahgirasas is 
hopelessly edited in all the printed editions. It is surprising that even 
the critical edition from Leyden also repeats the mistake in others. "Po 
a close student of the Vedas it should be obvious that here the text 
enumerates the three Bhrgiis, vi/., Vayu, Apas, and Candrama, and 
the three Ajigirasas, viz., Agni, Adityas, and Varna. The correct 

reading, therefore, should be as follows : 

^tc. 
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Adityd and Yama is the reading which seems to be at once 
simple and easy. In its place Aditydya ma iti is a reading which can 
by no means be justified. Still the mistake seems to be persistent 
enough and in the Index Verborum of the Brahmanas and the 
Aranyakas published under the title of Vaidika Padanukrama Kosa 
by Pandit Vishva Baiidhu Shastri, Volume I, page 193, column 3, 
line 34, is the incorrect entry under Gopatha, I. 2. 9. This 

is no doubt due to a mistake of the reading mRi and must be 

rectified. 

Vasudeva S. Agrawai.a 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF MUHAMMAD BIN TUGHLUQ, by Dr. Mahdi 

Husain, Luzac & Co., Price Rs 15/- 

The book has been presented to the public as an attempt to remove certain 
misconceptions regarding the history of medieval India. Particular reference 
has been made to Muhammad bin TughliH] whom our aiulior regards as 
“perhaps the most imjKntant of all the Muslim rulers of India and certainly 
one of the most grossly misunderstood.” His special thesis is to prove that the 
indigenous population were not, as they are usually supposed to be, “hewers 
of w7}od and drawers of water” to their new masters. Dr. Husain has amassed a 
vast wealth of material in support of his contentions. His discovery of an 
iiutography of the fantous Stdtati (appended to the text of the book) has 
made us all debtors to him. T he author is inclined to set store by the evidence 
of the Ftituh-us-Salathi, a contem[)orary poetical composition dedicated to the 
founder of the BahmanI d)nasty by ‘fsami which Briggs regards as a “historical 
romance.” He points out in this (onncciion that Ziya-ud-din BaranJ, who 
“presents a striking contrast to Sultan Muhammatl in almost every respect, spe- 
cially in matters religious” anti Ibn Batti'ita, who was one of the Qazis who 
“had declared war on the emperor and had approved of his execution,” can 
hardly be regarded as unprejudiced and unbiassed recorders of events of the 
reign. This is not the first attempt to form a favourable estimate of the actions 
of Sultan Muhminad. Dr. Iswari Prasad pointed out long ago that the verdict 
wdiich represents him as a tyrannical ruler docs little justice to him. 

The book treats not only of the political events of the reign of Sultan 
Muhammad but discusses siuh varied sid:>jccts as the causes of the rise and fall 
of the Delhi Sultanates, the circumstances that led to the establishment of the 
family of Tughlutj Shah on the throne, the political institutions and the coinage 
of the period. A separate chapter has been devoted to an examination of the 
different theories regarding the name and descent of the Tughluq family. 
The value of the book has been further enhanced by several appendices on the 
architecture and Sanskrit inscriptions of the time of Muhammad bin Tughluq, 
a critical account of the sources and a select bibliography. Among other im- 
portant features of the book mention may be made of the Index, several illustra- 
tions and a map. 

While one may not agree with the author in every respect, one will certainly 
find the book useful and interesting. 


Golapchandra Raychaudhuri, 
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ANCIENT KARNATAKA, Vol. I : History of Tuluva by Bliasker Anand 

Salctorc, M.A., Ph.D., Oriental Book Aj^ency, Poona, pp. Gao-j-lndcx. 

This is the first of a scries of five volumes in which Dr. B. A. Saletorc pro- 
poses to write out the history of Ancient Karnaia from the earliest times till the 
downfall of the Western Calukyas. Dr. Saletore, who has by his Social and 
Political Life in the Vijaynnngara Kmjnrc and other writings won for himself 
the reputaion of being a careful and persevering researcher and a devoted 
student of South Indian history, gives ample indication in the volume under 
notice that the work, ‘when complete, will form an excellent provincial history 
and keejxs his repufation intact. Far more critic ally-minded tlian many of tlie 
historians who make constant efforts to acquaint us with this or that aspect of 
ancient and mediaeval history of Southern and Western India, Dr. Saletorc has 
also the happy gift of telling his tale in an easy and unaffected style. 

The volume under review has for its theme the history in all its aspects, — 
legendary, political, administrative, cultural, social and religious,— of one of 
the most ancient dynasties of .SoutJiern India, vi/., ilie Alu])as, whose history 
dates from the second century A.D. I'his royal family, of which much was not 
known till the pultlication of this volume, i tiled ovei Tujuvanadu (now repre- 
sented by the South Kanara district of the Madras Presidency and the greater 
part of the North Kanara distrit t of the Bombay Presiilency), and played a very 
important part in tlie liistory of Karnata. In over Goo pages, Dr. Saletorc gives 
an account of this royal family from epigraphical, literary and other sources of 
information. 

The author emphatically denies that Satiyaputa of the Asokan Edicts is to 
be identified, as has been done, with Tiduva. In his estimate, Madhvacarya 
(Anandatirtha), the greatest son of I'uluva, was born in 1238 A.D. and passed 
away in 1317 A.D. His account of the village organisation, based upon the 
Crdmapnddhnti, which is introduced for the fiist time in these pages, and which 
ascribes the division of the land into grmnas or villages to Mayuravarma and 
the introduction of the law of iuheritaiue through the nephew to Bhutaja 
Pandya, is highly interesting. Noteworthy are also the facts that crowned queens 
participated in the administration of the country in Alupa history, that 
Buddhism did exist in Tuluva, and so on. The volume contains an elaborate 
Index comprising about 40 pages, but the general gel-up of a work like this 
should have been far more dainty and attractive. 

i N- 

TANDAVA-LAKSANAM : by Dr. Bijayeti Venkata Narayanaswami Naidu, 

Pasupuleti Srinivasulu Naidu and Ongole Venkata Rangayya Pantulu ; G. 

S. Press, Madras, 193G, pp. 174-f-Indices 

Qn the walls flanking the passages in the massive Gopurams (gate-ways) of 
the great Temple of 5 iva Nataraja at Cidambaram, which were built by different 
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kings at dificrcnl periods,— the northern Gofmram ])t‘ing built by the celebrated 
Krsna Deva Raya of Vijayanagara,— are sculptured one hundred and eight 
Karanas or dance-poses, with definitions of those poses inscribed above each of 
them. Of these dance sculj)lures, there appeared in the Madras E pi graphical 
Report for 1914, ^vood-cut illustrations of 93 only. A casual visit to the Great 
Temple by tlic learned waiters of this treatise led them to realise that the 108 
poses were but intended by the builders of the Copurams to illustrate the 108 
Karanas as described in the fourth chapter of the Ndlya lustra of Bharata, with 
the result that we have this interesting publication on the fundamentals of 
ancient Hindu daiuing, wnth otiginal photographs of the dance sculptures as 
also of tile Great J'emple and the Gopurams. 

The volume contains besides an Introduction, dealing with Bharata’s 
Ndtya .^dstra and an ataoiint of the Great d i'inple from a historical point of view, 
an English translation ol the fourth chapter ol the Ndtya fidsira and an exhaus- 
tive glossary of the highly technical dance terms used by Bharata in the eighth 
to eleventh chapters of tlie Ndtya ^dstra, to make the inscriptions that arc carved 
above the Kaianas readily intelligible to all sections of the readers. In the 
A ppcndiccs are reproduced the Sanskiit text of the TuddaxuhLak^anaih and some 
extracts from the Madras Epigraphi( at Report lor 191 {, which are followed by 
some note of icsthetic; and archxological interest, pertinent to the Science of 
Dancing. I’lie w'oik has appropriately two Indices, an Index of the Karanas 
and Ahgahdras, and a General Index. 

The print and illustrations are neatly executed and the gel-up of the book 
leaves nothing to be desired. Idle volume is sure of a warm welcome by all 
whom it may concern. 

N. 

CON f RIBU no ALGO SI LID TO SULLA CONCEZIONE E SULLO SVILUP- 

PO STORICO DELL' APSARAS by Ciiuseppina Borsaiii; pp. 129; Milan, 

•938- 

In tliis interesting and useful publication the authoress has tried to collect 
the relevant data about the Apsarases from the chief sources— the Vedic literature, 
Epics, Puranas, classical literature, as well as Buddhist and Jaina literature. The 
treatment had naturally to be very brief, for the data about the Apsarases con- 
tained in the Puranas alone would fill many volumes, but the authoress has 
made a judicious choice not only of what to give, but also— and this is hardly less 
important in an account of the Apsarases— of what is there to pass over in silence. 
The etymology of the word apsaras has been discussed, but no notice has been 
taken of Wackernagers suggestion in Kuhn-Festschrift that the word signifies 
“Gestalilos.” The word has been connected also with Pers : Jsarm, but this 
too has nowhere been mentioned In the book. On the whole, however, the 
book is well-written and amply repays perusal. 


Batakrishna Ghosh. 
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PRAKRTAKALPATARU DE RAMASARMAN par Liiigia Nitti-Dolci; Bibli- 
oth^uc de TEcolc dcs Hautcs Etudes, deux cent soixante-treizR*me Fasci- 
cule ; pp. XII-f93; Paris, 1939. 

I'his is the last work of the late lamented Madame Liiigia Nitti-Dolci— “une 
des plus brillantes figures que comptait dens les jeunes generations I’indianisme 
accidental." Here she has given a (liiieal edition of the first Sakhii of Ramasar- 
nian’s work with extracts from the commentary and a French translation. The 
work has been known to Indologists ftir more than a century, and parts of it 
have also been published by Grierson. Madame Nitti-Dolci, therefore, thought 
it necessary to publish only the unpublished portions, i.c., the whole of the 
first Sakha on the principal Prakrit with the exception of the eighth Stabaka 
on Dhatvadesas. The edition is based on a single manuscript full of mistakes. 
Yet the work of editing was not too didicult, for Ramasarman says practically 
nothing that has not been said also by Maikandeya or Hemacandra. Ramasar- 
nian and Maikandeya belong to the same school and age; but whenever the 
former dihers from the latter, it is only to agree with Hcmacaiulra. 

Baiakrishna Ghosh, 

HYMENES ET PRIERES DU VEDA by Louis Renou; pp. 104; Paris, 1938. 

This is a book written for the general public by a master of Vcdic philolo- 
gy. The study of the Vedic literature lias been (onfmed to a few s})ecialists 
in every country ; practically no ed’ort has been made to offer to ilie enlightened 
public of the world the universal elements of this great literature. In the 
little book under review Prof. Renou has undertaken to do this. Selected pas- 
sages out of the RV., AV., Kausika-sutra, Vajasaiieyi-samhita, Maitrayanl-sarii- 
hita and Taittirlya-saiiihiia have been translated in it with a view to helping the 
uninitiated to get a glimpse of the Vedic literature reflecting the various aspects 
of the life in Ancient India. In conformity with the purpose of the author, the 
translation in each case is literary and not literal. Such a book cannot fail to 
prove highly stimulating to all interested in Indian civilisation and culture. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 

PROBLEME DER BUDDHISTISCIIEN LOGIK in der Darstellung des Tattva- 
saiiigraha, by Arnold Kunst; pp. 145; Krakow, 1939. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that a new era in the history of Indian 
philosophical thought opened with the publication of Santarak§ita’s Tattvasam- 
graha in the Gaekwad Oriental Series. Coming after Kumarila and before Sah- 
kara, 5antarak§ita in his great work gives a critical survey of all the philosophical 
systems of his age from the view-point of Vijnanavada. It is a pity that the 
work has not received as much attention as it deserves, and the book under 
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review is perhaps the first publisheil in Europe on this veritable onryclopaedia 
of Indian philosophy. The author deals only with the Anumana})ailksa of the 
Tattvasaiiigraha and modestly coniines himself to giving as faithful a translation 
as possible of the text of Santaraksita and his commentator Kamalasila. Like 
his teacher Prof. Schayer, Dr. Kiinst too seems to be overcautious ^viih the 
technical terms, many of which he leaves untranslated— a j)rocedurc which evoked 
a just protest from Prof. Stcherbaisky (Roc/.nik Orjent., 19^)4, p. 25). It is a 
special feature of the book under review that the autlioi has taken into consi- 
deration also the Tibetan versions of tlic text, which, as he has amply demon- 
strated, often helps us to correct anti improve the Sanskrit text. 

BatakrisunvV Ghosh. 

VIETLLES BALLADES DU RENGALE (Dinesh Chandra Sen); adaptation de 

Madeleine Rolland ; Pulilicalions (Uiitra, No. G; pp. 253 ; Paris, 1939. 

Rai Bahadur Dinesh Chandra Sen has retrieved from imminent oblivion a 
glorious liieraiiire of mediieval Bengal. "J'hai was a time, impossible for us to 
conceive, when the days were long and )et so haj)py ! The impact of European 
civili/ation was so strong that Bengal in the eighteenth century lost her moor- 
ings all on a sudden. Unable to resist the lure of the West, she broke with her 
past almost completely, and though blinded by the glider of the new light 
from that cpiarter, she did not hesitate to take the deci>iv(‘ plunge which has 
brought ns where we an? to-day. Gld Bengal lit eel on, liowet er, in the distant 
villages, reflected in all her langourous beauty in these ballads collected by Mr. 
Sen, some of which have been translated into French in this volume by Mile 
Madeleine Rolland. The translation is not literal, but it is more than correct : 
every line of it strikes in our hearts the same chord as the original Bengali. 
Mile Rolland, like her illustrious brother, is a true lover of India. Hence 
she doe.s not claim to have “discervered” India for the ^\'est. In the ]>rescni volume 
she has only tried to tommuiiicaie to her countrymen the emotions and sentiments 
evoked in her heart by these ballads of Bengal. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


HISTORY OF THE CITY OF MADRAS (written for the Tercentenary Cele- 
bration Committee, 1939) by Rau Sahib C. S. Srinivasachari, M.A., Professor 
of History, Annamalai University ; with a foicw'ord by Diwan Bahadur S. E. 
Runganadhan, M.A., I.E.S., Retired Vicc-Chanccllcn-, University of Madras ; 
published by P. Varadachary & Co., Madras, 1939; pages xlvii-l-363. 

The history of the city of Madras is intimately connected with the rise 
of the British power in India. We, therefore, opened Prof. Srinivasachari’s 
book not only as students of South Indian history, but also as those interested 

16 
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in the early history of British rule in India, and we must admit that our expecta- 
tions are' completely satisfied. 

Besides a learned introduction giving an interesting general account of the 
city of Madras and its neighbourhood, the work under review is divided into 
eighteen chapters. Chs. I-V deal with the early history of the site of Madras 
and the origin and development of the settlement of the English. Chs. VI- 
XIV give a detailed account of the history of the city and the progress it made 
in different directions under the administration of such able Governors as Lang- 
horne (1G72-78), S. Master (1678-81), W. Gylford (1681-87), E. Yale (1687-92), 
Higginson (1692-98), 'F. Pitt (1698-1709), T. Saunders (1752-55), G. Pigot 
(1755-6JJ), and others. Chs. XV'— XV'II deal with the history of the growth of 
Madras in the 19th century, while in Ch. XVIII is given an interesting account 
of the city in the present century. The value of the book has been greatly 
enhanced by such illustrations as Fryer’s Map of Madras (1673), Plan of Madras 
in 1688 from L. Langlis, prospect of Fort St. Gt orge and plan ol Madras surveyed 
by order of Governor Pitt (1710). Madras in 1733 from I'alboys Wheeler’s map, 
Plan of Fort Si. George and Botnids of Madraspatam surveyed and drawn by 
F. L. Conradi in 1755, Limits of Matlras as fixed in 1798, etc. A chronological 
table which has been appended ilfiisirates the history of Madras from 1522 when 
the Portuguese colonised San Thome up to August .j, 1939, when the Tercen- 
tenary of the Foundation of the city was celebrated. There arc also an exhaus- 
tive bibliography and a useful index. 

T he fairly long story covcTing three centuries of the growth of the village 
of Madra,s])aiaiii, receiveif by Framis Day for the East India Coin[)any of British 
merchants from tlie Rajali of Candragiri through D^unarla Venkatappa (Venka- 
tadri), the Nayak of the Coast country, to the present Madras (9 miles in length 
and 3 miles in breadth), one of the fjiggest and best Indian cities, has been 
delineated by Prof. Srinivasachari in the most fascinating way. Some of the 
sections, e.g., the last chaptcT dealing with such topics as the growth and acti- 
vities of the Madras Corporation, are extremely interesting and highly instruct- 
ive. The author has clone full justice to all aspects of Madras history and life. 
We recommend this fjcautiful book to all who arc interested in India. 

Dinesh Chandra Sircar. 

DER ARISCHE MANNERBUND, by Stig Wikandcr ; pp. Xll-fiii, Lund 

1938. 

Doctoral dissertations of Scandinavian Universities have always maintained 
a high standard scarcely reached elsewhere, and Wikander’s work too is no ex- 
ception to this rule. Yet it is difficult to agree with the author on any point, for 
he is wholly prepossessed with the idea of an Aryan religious cult, for the 
existence of which however, he has not been able to produce a scintilla of proof. 
It is all the more legrettaljle, therefore, that he should show such scant courtesy 
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to the researches of such eminent scholars as Emile Benveniste and Louis Rcnoii 
whom he wrongly accuses of regarding the myths as merely linguistic phenomena 
(p. 88), What Mr. Wikander wishes to prove is that Skt. indrya signilied 
not merely a lusty young man but a member of a jjarticular society vowed to 
a particular cult : the indryas in short were the earthly counterparts of the Afariits 
in heaven and that the two words are also etymologically connected with each 
other (which is quite j)ossible). With the dissolution of these prehistoric 
students’ corporations the word 7ndYya to(j lost its original meaning, and in the 
Vedic literature it came to be used merely as a colourless form of address. 
The erotic trail in the Vedic indrya and the Middle Iranian mcrak is explained 
in the author’s opinion by the fact that young men when they are old enough 
to join corporations aie everywhere j^rone to be lustful. Such are some of the 
conclusions reached by Wikander in this book. It is symptomatic of the author's 
line of thought that in his opinion only Schroedcr in his “Mysterium und 
Mimus” had succeeded in grasj)ing the real signincance of the Vedic cult. 
He has no faith in any one of those great Vedic stholais from Bcrgaignc to 
(ieldncr. It is a pity. 

Batakrtsiina Ghosh. 


THE MUGHAL EMPIRE by S. M. Jaffar B.A., ^^.R.A.S. (Lond.) with an 
Introduction by the Hon’blc Sir Abdul Qadir, Kt. Published by S. Muham- 
mad Sadiq Khan, Kassa Khain, Peshawar. Price Rs. 5/- net. 

• 

it is a good sign of the times that Muslim scholars have themselves undertaken 
the task of writing the history of tlic Muslim rule in India in right earnest. Mr. 
Jaffar is already well-known by his work, “Education in Muslim India.” The 
author claims himself to be “c(iuippcd with a thorough knowledge of the origi- 
nal sources and a clear conscience” and has chosen the ‘“right path” (as opposed 
to the communally ridden t)ne). “History must not be used as an instrument 
of propaganda even in the best of causes; if used in a wrong sense, it may result 
in rdling streets with human blood.” 

All this is quite good. Two controversial points on which he claims to 
have shed new light are the so-called apostasy of Akbar and the bigotry of 
Aurangzeb. Many will agree with him in the view that Akbar was no infidel 
to the religion of the Prophet and remained a Muslim at heart. But it is 
difficult to subscribe to his view that Aurang/.cb was no bigot. His treatment 
of this topic seems to be apologetic rather than critical and the author is out to 
defend every measure of Aurangzeb. I hc plain truth is that an all-India empire 
cannot last for a long period on the goodwill and active support of a single 
community and Aurangzeb by his religious policy offended almost every other 
community excepting the orthodox followers of Islam. 

The comprehensive. bibliography (added at the end of the book) of works 
which he claims to have consulted ought to have enabled the author to speak 
more authoritatively on other controversial topics of the Mughal history. We do 
not know if that has not been reserved for future. The chapter on Mughal 
culture and civilisation gives only a meagre outline of the whole subject. The 
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treatment is not thorough and exhaustive, and it is of doubtful value to the 
students in schools and colleges for whom the book is chiefly meant. 

P. L. Paul. 

STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BENGAL SUBAH, Vol. I. 1740-1770, 
by Dr. Kalikinkar Datta, M.A., Ph.D., P.R.S., published by the University 
of Calcutta. XX & 567. 

Dr. Datta is justly looked upon as a scholar whose researches invest his 
work with authority. In the book under review, he has mailc an honest and 
laudable attempt to collect minute and interesting details regarding the little 
known aspects of the social and economic history of Bengal, during the period 
of transition that intervened between the collapse of Mughal imperial author- 
ity in the province and the effective establishment of the British East India 
Company's power there. Indeed, the real history of the people of our country 
has yet to be written, and we have no hesitation in considering this work to be 
one of the pioneer works in this direction. It is striking that the learned author 
has laboured liard to base his accounts on comprt.hcnsivc and exhaustive studies 
of a variety of sources, many of which were till then unpublished and little 
known. I'hese are chiefly (i) contemporary manuscript works in Persian, (2) 
contemporary Bengali and Sanskrit literature containing useful incidental 
references to social and economic conditions, (3) a vast mass of records of the 
East India Company, and (4) accounts of contemporary European writers. Dr. 
Sen rightly observes in his Foreword to this book “His reconstruction of the 
social history, for instance, will jjrove of immense interest. He has satisfactorily 
proved that neither the fairer sex nor the humble castes, dubbed as “depressed” 
under the new dispensation, were either uneducated or uncultured. If the 
caste system was rigid, we should not forget that it did not stand, in the way 
of literary vamaradcrut between the high Brahmin and the humble washerman.” 
The work is studiously impartial in its tone, and many of its expressions are 
very suggestive and significant. We believe that the book would be studied with 
interest and profit by all, who are interested in the past history of their country, 
and trust that Dr. Datia would try to write a similar volume for the last quarter 
of the cighteemh century. 


AMULVA ChARAN VlDYABHUSAN. 
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PATAl^JALI AND THE VaHiKA-GRaMAS 
By Vasudeva S. Agrawala 

In the Mahabharata, Karna Parva, ch. 44, are found the follow- 
ing verses whicli definitely point to the identification of the Vahika 
country : 

apf'SHS'ii ii ts ii 

tjg jRii ^55=?^ ^ I 

fttrrsjT ^ frar ii \\ ii 

=5J5pnnT fiRTRti ^ 1 

sitTfT 5 Ttn ^ ^iiT jiwhI 5 T attri. ii ii 
"Ht 5 i?ft I 

3TnrfT »rnT ii yo ii 

It is apparent from the above that the ancient Vahika country 
roughly coincided with the modern Paiijab, ‘Land of the Five Rivers' 
(Panca-nada, Karna parva, ch. 45,30), excluding Kuruksetra.^ 

VAHIKAGRAMAS 

The names of gramas in the Vahika country were of some im- 
portance from the view-point of grammatical suflixes. Panini makes 
a general reference to them in the following sutra : 

IV. 2 . 117 . 

i.e., the names of Vahika-granias (towns and villages) take the affixes 
Oian and nitha in the sense of sesa. 

In the next sutra,fg^^'^ 5 T^g IV. 2. 118, P»inini means to say that 
the U Sinara Janapada formed part of the Vahika country, on account 


1 . ff^r^RTr ^ i ... 

TOnrn i « —Kartia Parva, ch. 44, 6. 
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of which the Uslnara-gramas were also entitled to the rules governing 
the names of Vahika-gramas, though the towns in the Usinara country 
look the suflixes only optionally. As examples of Vahika-grama in 
the Usinara land, the Kasika gives the names of Ahvajala and 
Sudar^ana. 

Patafijali in the course of his discussions on sutras IV. 2. 104 
and 1 24 refers to the following names of Vahika-gramas : 

1 . 5 rm ^T^tCTTIT : (Bhasya II. 293) 

2 . * ( „ ) 

3 . 5 TO „ ) 

4. : ( 11.294 ) 

5 . : ( 11 . 294 ; II. 301 .) 

6. ?mT ( 11 . 298 ) 

7 . : ( II. 298 ) 

8. 5rw ( IL 298 ) 

9. 5Tm «n3T: ( IL 299 ) 

Karantava may also be taken to be the name of a Vahika town 
as implied in Bhasya, II. 293, 297. It is mentioned in the Mahabha- 
rata in the regions of Kuruksetra under the name of Karantiika (Vana- 
parva, 83. 208). 

We are indebted to the Kasika for the information that the names 
of Gausdil and Naitakl read in the Paladyadi gana of Panini IV. 
2. 110) were also Vahika-gramas 
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The Kasika commenting on I. 1. 75 says that Devadatta was a 
Vahika-grama. The same is repeated in the gloss on sutra IV. 2. 116, 
where we also get the information that Devadatta was also the name 
of an Eastern town. On the sutra IV. 2. 117, itself dealing with 
Vahika-gramas, the Kasika cites Manthava along with Sakala, both of 
which must have been the names of Vahika towns. 

The word grama in the compound Vahika-grama should be taken 
to include both cities and villages. We can confidently infer this from 
the example of Kastira. Pataujali calls it a grama, as cited above, but 
Panini refers to it as a nagara in sutra VI. 1. 155 : 

irnKfiroreyt i 
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Kastira may be identified with Kasiir in Lahore district, lying 
along the banks of the Satlcj and situated upon the north bank of 
the old bed of the Ikas. Its name ending in -tira points to its situation 
in olden days immediately on the banks of the river which in course 
of time cut its course further cast. 

iSakala, the most famous in Patanjali's list of Vahika-gramas, is 
placed on the Apaga river by the Mahabhiarata. It is identified by Gene- 
ral Cmniiingham with Saiiglawala-Tiba,— the country round which is 
still called Madradesa,— west of the Ravi in the district of Jhang in 
the Punjab (Dey’s (jrograpJfical Dictionary). It is also often identi- 
fied with Sialkot, which is traditionally known to have been founded 
by .^alya. 

Sausuka as the name of a Vahika-grama is referred to by Katya- 
yana also in a Varttika : 

(IV. 2. 1.^1 ; Bhasya, II. 301). 

Patanjali derives in the sense of one belonging to, 

or a resident of, Sausuka. Ptolemy mentions twelve towns situated 
along the river (Indus), vi/. Kmbolima, Pentagramma, Asigramrna, 
Tiansa, Aristobathra, A/ika, Pardabatlma, Piska, Pasipeda, Sousikana, 
Bonis and Kolaka (McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 142). Dr. McCrindle 
writes about the identification of Sousikana : 

‘It is generally agreed tJiat this (Sousikana) is a corrupt reading 
for Musikana, the royal city of Musikanos, ^vdio figures so conspicu- 
ously in the records of the iVlacedonian invasion, and whose kingdom 
was described to Alexander as being the ri( best and most populous in 
all India’ (op. cit. p. 115). I disagicc with this view and think that 
tlic identification of Ptolemy’s Sousikana with Sausuka Vahika-grama 
of the grammatical literature is much more plausible. Panini also 
mentions Sausayana in the Arlhanadi group (IV. 2. 80) from which 
we get the word-form Sausayanaka denoting the place founded by 
Sausayana. Vardhamana derives Sausayana from Sausa,“ adding the 
familiar suffix -dyana, which also seems to have been the base in 
Sausuka. Most probably Sausayanaka and Sausuka referred to the same 
locality under different terminations. 

Of Ptolemy’s list Tiansa has been recognised in the modern name 
Taunsa situated on the right bank of the Indus, where it receives the 
combined waters of the lAini and the Sangar.’* Sausuka, therefore, 

2 . I Ganaratnamahodadhi, verse 289. 

j. Indian Historical (Quarterly, 1934, p- Harit Krishna Deb. 
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should be looked for on the lower course of the Indus below 
'Faunsa. ; 


IDENTIFICATION OF ARAT WITH ARA 

In Patanjali’s list of VabikapraTTias ibc first is Arat. It is referred 
to twice on p. 29?^ of Vol. II of (he Bhasya. In the first instance 
under Vfirltika on IV. 2. 101, Ariit is an m>ynya, frorn which the deriva- 
tive form is AratTya. In the second place under Variiika 2 on the 
same sutra, the context requires Arat to be both an ax/ynya and a 
Vahikagrama. Since the axiynya suffix fynp is superseded by the 
Vdhiha-crrdma suffix thnl) and nifha, the forms from Arat are Aratki 
and Aratka. a woiTtan of Arat. 

The jrenesis of the name Arat (that which is situated near) pre- 
supposes the existence of another important town in its proximity in 
relation in which it was so desimiated. 

Fortunalelv both the r)hilo1oo-iral and llie ofcoQ^raiducnl considera- 
tions are satisfied in the identification of Aral with Ara. Ara is 
situated in the Salt Raivm at the ui>ix*r apimoacli of (he Nandana pass. 
The distance between Tavila and Ara is aptmoximatelv 72 miles in a 
straight line, but necessarily a good deal longer by road. If we look 
at a map of the Punjab in some school atlas wc can find out Khewra 
in the Salt Range from which place the largest quantity of rock salt 
is quarried. Ara is about 14 miles measured in a straight line to the 
north-east of Khewra. 

According to Sir Aurel Stein^ who mad.: a detailed archncologi- 
cal and topographical survey of this area, this portion of the Salt 
Range between Dandot on the T\mst and Dilwar in the east, is crossed 
by a succession of four routes whi'^h an inyr^Upr coming from the north- 
west must conveniently use to reach the Thelnm and the open plain 
beyond the river. Theso four ronrp<; iu orUer from east to \cp<;t are 
those leadin" nast the villages of Raobnnwfda. Chanuwala and Kusnk, 
and the one descendino' from Dandot to the salt-mine of Khewra. The 
Khewra route connectino^ Dandot about a mile to its north-west with 
Pind Darlankhan on the Thelnm is the western-most route. But we 
are chieflv concerned here 'with the eastern route leading down steenly 
from a nlateTu of the eastern branch of the Salt Range to the village 
of Bao^hanwala and the open riverine plain of the Thelnm beyond it. 
Ara lies at the head of this route. From Ara the route leads to 

4. Arch^olof^iral Rernrinaissances in North-Western India and South- 
Eastern Iran bv Sir Anrel Stein, pp. 24-44. I am indebted to Sir Stein for 
the topographical descriptions given here, except the identification. 
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Nandana, and from there past Baghanwala to Haranpur and Jalalpur 
on the Jhcluni. According to Sir Stein’s showing, it was this route 
which Alexander followed to reach the Jheliiin, journeying across the 
Salt Range, and many ceniuries later it was this route which Mahmud 
Ghazni took when he repulsed Bhimapala Shahi and besieged the fort 
of Nandana. In view of the geographical and historical importance 
of Aral I may (juote at some length from Sir Stein’s !)ook : 

‘1 may now proceed to give an account of the route leading 
down from the Salt Range through the pass of Nandana, and of the 
lemains of the ancient stronghold, a true chiusa, which guarded it. 

I was able to make a close examination of them, with the help of Dr. 
Fabri, between November i^Sth and December 2nd, after having 
gained the upj)cr approac h of the pass at the rest house of Ara by a 
inarch of about 17 miles from Jalfdpur. "Fhc route starting from 
the village of Ara may, in view of the explanations given in the pre- 
ceding section well claim our interest as the main one that saw 
Alexandc^r’s forces descend to the bank of the Hydaspes. About 2 
mile's to the south of Ara the outer or southern one of the two more 
or Ic'ss parallel chains of hills into which the highest portion of the 
Salt Range is here as elsewhere dividend, dij>s down steeply towards the 
riverine filain. Between the two chains (here extends a scries of small 
open valleys, fertile at (heir bottoms and situated at elevations between 
2000 and 3000 feet apjiroximately. A])proach to these valleys is 
easily gained by several roads which traverse the broken, but all the 
.same for (he most part c:arefully cultivated plateau stretching to the 
west of the Grand Frunk Road and the railway line between Taxila 
and Jhelum. Near the village of Ara there extends an open plateau, 
over 2 miles across and well provided with water. Sloping gently 
towards the watershed it tvoulcl have afforded a convenient place for 
assembling a force before its de.sccnt to the river. We must assume 
that on this plain, more tlian thirteen centuries after Alexander’s 
pa.ssagc, there took place that battle between Mahmud of Ghazni and 
Bhimapala Shahi, which the Mohammadan chroniclers mention as 
having preceded the former’s siege of the fortress of Nandana in A.D. 
loi/p From the elevated giouiid of the Ara plateau, at a height of 
about 2,^00 feet a steep winding road leads down over the rocky scrap 
of the range for close on 2 miles to where a small diy>, about 200 yards 
across, at an average level of i,soo feet stretches between two small 
valleys drained by streamlets which farther south unite below the 
ruined stronghold of Nandana” (Sir Aurel Stein, op. cit., pp. 87'38). 
This detailed topograyffiical account of Arat hely)s us to visualise the 
strategic importance of the town of Arat on the military route crossing 
the Salt Range in its eastern section by the fort of Nandana, 
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NANDANA 

It has been pointed out above that the name Arat presupposes 
tlie existence o[ another well-known town near it. It should be 
clear from the foregoing description that that town must have been Nan- 
dana. A'o cpiote again Sir Aurcl Stein, ‘ I'his name Mr. Talbot found still 
attacliing at the present time to the remarkable hill stronghold which 
completely closes a route leading down steeply from a plateau of the 
eastern branch of the Salt Range to the village of Baghanwala and the 
river plain of the Jhclum beyond it’ (Sir Stein, op. cit. p. 25). Mr. 
Talbot writes in the Gazetteer of the Jhelum District about its impreg- 
nable position (p. .jh): ‘About fourteen miles due east of Choa Saidan 
Shah, between the villages of Baghanwala and Ara above, the outer 
Salt Range makes a remarkable dip ; the roail over the hills winds at 
the face of a steep rocky hill, with perpendicular precipices at the sides, 
so that in former times the holder of this hill liad the absolute com- 
mand of what was one of the most obvious routes across the range. 
Immediately above the dip referred U), there rises very abruptly the 
bold rocky ridge of Nandana which was fortilied at the top and as 
long as tlic ridge was defended not even men on foot could gain pas- 
sage through the gorges of the pass. According to the Mohammadan 
historians, Nandana situated on the southern spur of the Salt Range 
commanded the main route leading into the Ganges Doab. 

Thus Arat and Nandana commanded wliat was once the most 
important arterial route between tlie Udicya and the Pracya divisions 
of India. In the time of Patahjali in the 2nd. century B.G., earlier 
than that in the fourth century B.C^. when Alexander came, and pos- 
sibly still earlier in the time of Panini himself, the route of Arat and 
Nandana across the Saindhava mountains was a current one both for 
commerce and military operations. The commercial products im- 
j3orted by way of Ulfardpatlia referred to in sutra V. 1. 77 

^ were mostly brought through the Nandana route. 
It is almost tempting to look for the name Nandana in the AstadhyayL 
We would point to the gmia hsuhhnddi (VIII. /|. 39), which reads : 

The ganapatha contains the example Harinandana, which is 
also supported by Candra in his Vrtti. It is just possible that the name 
ending in Nandana was originally called Ilari-Nandana, but for the 
same no conclusive proof can be adduced. It is at any rate certain 


5. Quoted by Sir Aurcl Stein, op. cit, p. 25. 
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that in the fourth century B.C. both Arat and Nandana® were im- 
portant places commanding the gateway through the Salt Range, on 
the route from Taksasila to Vitasta. 

PATANAPRASTHA AND KAUKKUDlVAllA 

Of the remaining Vahika-gramas it is proposed to identify Patana- 
prastha with Palhan-kot and Kaukkudivaha with Kahror. Phe hot 
ending in Pathankot is comparatively of recent origin like that in 
Nagarkot. "i'he word has nothing to do with the tribal name Palhan. 
General Cunningham identified it as the capital of the Audumbaras. 
'‘The name is also written Paithan and is quite unconnected with 
(hat of the Padians of Roh” (A.S.R., XIV, p. 1 16). He also writes : 
“The old fort of Pathankot is, 1 believe, one of the most ancient sites 
in the Punjab, as its position is especially favourable as a mart for 
ilie interchange of produce between the hills and [)lains. Situated 
in the middle of the narrow neck of land, only i6 miles in width, 
which divides the valleys of the Bias and Ravi, at the point where 
they leave the hills, Pathankot naturally became the great emporium 
between the two rich valleys of Kangra and Chamba in the hills, and 
the great cities of Lahore and Jalnndlinr in the plains. The name 
of the place is said to ha\’e no reference to the Pathan Afghans, but 
is a genuine Hindu word derived from Pathan — a road — as if it 
Avas intended to describe the great meeling of the roads which here 
lakes place” {A.S.R., V, p, 153). 

From the advantage which the place possessed as an emporium 
of trade of considerable im{)oriance I consider iis original name to 
have been Pattana, a market-toAvn, Avhich in course of time Avas changed 
to Patana Avith the place designaiion prast.hn added to it. Kautilya 
uses palta 7 ia in the sense of a commercial toAvn, often prefixed by the 
Avord pajiya (Arthasastra, text, p. i2r)). The form of the name in 
Patanjali’s time Avas, hoAveA^er, Patana-[)raslha, and the change from 
Pattana to Patana appears to haA^c taken place, if at all, before the 2nd 
century B.C. 

The identification of Kaukkudivaha with Kahror is only a 


6. Dr. Stein mentions having obtained several Indo-Scythian and later 
Kushana and Shahi coins from Ara. For a detailed topographical and archaeo- 
logical account of Nandana and Arat, the two chapters of Dr. Stein’s book quoted 
above, headed ‘nanadna and the Crossing below Jalalpur and The Pass of 
Nandana and is Rivers’ are a source of considerable original material (Arch. 
Reconnaisdrices in North-West India and South Eastern Iran, 1937). 
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probable suggestion, since the latter appears to be the only place 
having pretensions to antiquity and also philologically appropriate to 
be matched with Kaukkudivaha. Vaha according to Panini, IV. 2. 122, 
is an ending to denote a place-name. Kahror, situated on an old bed 
of the river, known as the Bhatiari Nala, is about 8 miles from the 
present right bank of the Satlej. It is famous as the scene of the 
battle of Vikram«aditya against the ^5akas. Its geographical position 
also sliows it to have been an important town in the region between 
the lower courses of the Chenab and the Satlej. 
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(Vide Article Patahjali and the Vdhlka-Grdinas) 




JAINA IMAGES IN BENGAL 
By Kalyan Kumar Ganguli 


Jaina images found in Bengal are few in number though Jain- 
ism is known to have flourished in this province for a long time. 

We are told in the Aydrdhga Sulla that Mahavira, the virtual 
founder of Jainism, had travelled in the pathless countries of the Ldd- 
has (Radhas, Western Bengal), through Vajjabliunii and Subhhabhumi, 
before he attained the Kevala knowledge.^ A tradition recorded 
late in the 9th century A.D. says that the Jaina saint Bhadravdhu, 
the reputed spiritual guide of Chandragupta Maurya, was born at 
Devikot, synonymous with Kotivarsa and identiiied with modern 
Bangarh in the Dinajpur District.^ Godasa, a disciple of Bhadra- 
valui, is said in the Kalpasulra to have classified the Jainas of Eastern 
India into different sects, four of which were known as Kotivarslyd, 
Pundravardhamyd, Tdinraliptiyd, and Karvatiyd after different place 
names of ancient Bengal.^ Evidently Bengal, especially these places, 
had already earned fame as noted centres of Jainism, so as to lend their 
names to important sects of the followers of the faith. It appears 
that Bengal had come to be influenced by Jainism from as early as 
its incc]>tion and we might as well agree with the observations of Dr. 
Bhandarkar that “While Bihar and Kosala were taken by Buddha and 
his adherents, Bengal was selected by Mahavira and his followers for 
I heir proselylizing activities.”^ 

Such was the state of Bengal in the pre-Christian days. From 
the references cited it is aj^parent that Jainism had already gained a 
strong foothold in Bengal in the pre-Christian days. There arc suffi- 
cient data to carry us further onwards and from these one can infer 
the prevalence of the faith even as late as the 7th century A.D. A 
copper-plate inscription dated in the year 159 of the Gupta era (478- 
/J79 A.D.) discovered in the excavations at Paharpur informs us of the 
existence of a Jaina establishment at or near the site.° Yuan Chwang in 


1. S.B.E., XXVIII, pp. 84-5. 

2. Kathakosa. 

3. Jacobi, Kalpasiitra, p. 79. 

4. J.A.S.B.. (N.S.) XXVIII, p. 124. 

5. Ep. Ind., XX, p. 39 ff. 
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the 7th century A.D. testifies to the existence of numerous Jaina 
Nirgranthas in different parts of Bengal.® 

Unfortunately very few relics relating to Jainism are now extant 
of this early period and no archa:ological evidence of any importance 
bearing any relation to the history of the faith within Bengal has yet 
been brought to light. It is a pity again that the literary evidences 
which constitute the bulk of our information on the point gradually 
get more scarce. 

From the 8th centtn y A.D. the Palas established their suzerainty 
in Bengal and the sid)sc(|ticnt period up till 1200 A.D. is generally 
known by their name. T lie Pala period is remarkable for the two 
dominant religious systems that were in vogue at that time, namely, 
Buddhism and Brahmanism with their cross-currents and inter-rela- 
tions with each other. Jainism ap|)arenlly had no important place 
in the religious history of the period. But among the thousands of 
images of this period that have bceri knotvm from different parts of 
the province, there have been found a few ones, thongli only very few, 
pertaining to the religion of Mahavfra testifying to the survival of 
the faith even under strong pressure of the two great religions men- 
tioned above. 

The Jaina images present a definite problem. The absence of 
images in the earlier ]:)eriods necessitates us to confront suddenly a well- 
advanced ironogiaphy and a mature art. 'Jdic images so far found, are 
mostly of Jaina Tlrihankams and do not number more than a dozen 
or so. Of these some have come from Northern Bengal,^ one or two 
have been noticed in the western parts of the })rovincc® while the rest 
liail from the Sundarbans.'^ 

They represent icons of Rsabhanatha, (Adinatha), Neminatha, 
Santinatha ami Parsvanatlia. Some of these are very interesting from 
the point of their execution and iconographic peculiarities. 

Of these images, a big one coining from Surohor in the district of 
Dinajptir deserves immediate notice. The image now in the V.R.S. 
Museum, Rajshahi, represents Rsabhanatha, the first of the twenty-four 
Tirthahkaras of the Jainas. Seated cross-legged at the centre of the 
stela on a sithhdsana with hands resting on the soles of the feet, he is 
characterised by his Idnchhana or identifying mark, the bull placed at 


6. Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, p. 154. 

7. (N.S.) XXVII], p. 193. 

8. A.S.I., A.R., 1921-22. I.C., Vol. Ill, p. 524 f. 

9. V.R.S. Monographs, 3 & 4. Pajiers on Kliadi and Sundaroan by Mr. 
K. D. Dutta. 
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the lower compartment of the pedestal. Completely nude, he wears 
the urnd, iimJsa, and the wheel marks, which are the well-known 
rnahdpiirusa lahsanas, on his palm and soles of the feet. He is flanked 
by two male figures with fly-whisks on either side and Gandharva pairs 
on either side of the round jmiblid-mandala which rests under the 
canopy of a chhattra. 

What have bestowed special importance on the image are the 
figures of twenty-three other Tii thahkaras, seated in dhydna pose with- 
in niches of miniature temples arranged in relief on the two sides and 
top of the main ligure. Kach I’inhahkara is marked by his distinc- 
tive Idnchhana shown on the pedestals, but as has been pointed out by 
Mr. S. K. Saraswati, these Idnchhanos do not tally exactly with the list 
given by Hemachandra in his Abhldlidnnchinldinani in cases of 
Sumatinatha, Suparsvanatha, and Anatanatha.^^^ The hlnchhaims as 
given by Hemachandra arc Rrauncha (heron,), svastika, and falcon in- 
stead of the animal, lotus and boar as shown in the sculpture. The 
image is in an excellent slate of preservation and shows a nice speci- 
men of Pala art. 

Another image of Rsabhanatha hails from Mondoil in Rajshahi 
district and is now in (he /Xsutosh Museum of the Calcutta University. 
'J’he jina, whose head is unfortunately lost, stands in hdyotsarga pose 
on a lotus placed upon a pailcharalha jiedesial, on which is shown the 
btdl, his Idnchhana and a number of devotees. "Jdierc arc two fly- 
whisk bearing figures on two sides of the main ligure and the nine 
grahas with (Hinesa are shown in low relief on either side of the stela. 
Behind the lost head is the decorated prahhd-mandala upon which 
is a chhattra and on both sides of these there arc flying garulhanm and 
celestial hands carrying garlands and other oftcrings. d'hc extreme 
elegance of the figure of the Jina and the sensitiveness of its fingers 
cannot escape admiration. Several other Rsabhanatha images have 
been noticed from other parts of Bengal of whic h one was described by 
Mr. K. D. Dutta in V.R.S. monographs, no 3.^^ Tn a much damaged 
condition this standing image of the rirthahkara was found at 
Ghatesvar in the Sundarbans. 

Besides the specimens just mentioned several other Jaina images 
were found in the Sundarbans and were noticed by Mr. Dutta. Of 
these images of Adinatha, Parsvanatha and Ncminatha, the Parsva- 
natha image found in Raidighi is worthy of mention. Standing in 
Kdyotsarga pose, this image, which is in a nice state of preservation, 


10. J.A.S.B., (N.S.) XXVIII, p. 193. 
u. V.R.S. Monographs, 4, pp. 9-10. 
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has got twenty-three other Tirthahkaras shown on the stela seated in 
dhydna pose. In case of the Imichhanas a similar discrepancy is noticed 
as in the image of Rsabhanatha hailing from Surohor. 

All these images belong to a period when Jainism was already 
in a state of decay on the soil of Hcngal. It is however strange to find 
that no image has yet been found of a period when Jainism was a 
predominant factor in the religion of Bengal. It may, however, be 
considered that very little exploration has yet been undertaken 
to bring to light such antiquities of Bengal as belong to an earlier 
period and it may be hoped that after a scientific exploration of the 
numerous ancient sites has been made, more Jaina images will come 
to light and facilitate a systematic study of the subject. 



THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE BIIATTA 
AND PRABHAKARA SCHOOLS IN PuRVAMIMANlSA 


By K. S. Ramaswami Sastri 


The Vedas consist of two parts : Mantras and Brahmanas. 
Mantras, in cadi Veda, are generally interpreted to give advice with 
reference to the deity, substame of offerings, sacrifices that arc 
already performed, to be attended to and are being performed. Vedic 
injinutions, based on these advices, are known as the Brfihmanas 
which give details of sac riH( es with the support of the different Mantras. 
There are several branches or Sakhas in each Veda, and each branch 
jjossesses a Afantra and a Birdimana portion where tlic same sacrifices 
with different procedures are prcscribecf. To systematize the different 
sacrifices as found in the Vedic: Sakhas, a vast literature was built up 
which was known as tlie Kalpa Sutras and was recognised early as the 
sixtli auxiliary to the Vedas. Each branch of tlie Veda has a Kalpa- 
sutra of its own coui])osed by ancient sages. For instance, Apastamba, 
Bodliayana, etc. were tlie first to fix the methods of sacrifices with full 
details in the Yajurveda which were good for the followers of the 
Taittirlya branch of that Veda. 

Thus, the Vedas and the Kalpasulras combined together, form a 
literature which seeks to supply full details of the Vedic sacrific es. Not- 
withstanding this vast literature, considerable difficulties arise in under- 
.standing the procedure when one begins to perform the sacrifices. 
For instance, the correct interpretation of the Vedic texts and that of 
the Kalpasutras, the rules that govern the ])erformances of the rites, 
the authority of the Vedas that enjoin the sacrifices for conferring 
different benefits on humanity and the removal of discrepancies when 
several ceremonies are to be jierformccl simultaneously, are some of 
the questions which are not exjilained either in the Vedas or in the 
Kalpasutras. 

The necessity for the MImamsa .^astra, therefore, arises, and this 
establishes the Vedas being of the supreme authority in determining 
the Dharma or the acts of duty, and helps in correctly interpreting 
the Vedic texts and so on. Mlmaihsa decides the exact authorities on 
Dharma, nature of the rites obtained from different .Vakhas with 
different details, principal and subsidiary parts of a sacrifice, and other 
allied subjects considered necessary for the sacrificers, MImamsa or 
discussion on these rules of Vedic sacrifices originated in very early 
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times, and there were many sages whose views were recorded only by 
tradition. Jaimini, the author of the Purvaminiamsa-sutras as 
available to-day, mentions many of these sages as taking part in the 
discussions and contributing their views on particular points.^ Jai- 
mini who is generally believed to be the disciple of Badarayana,“ is 
the author of the first twelve chapters of the Purvamimaihsa and the 
subsequent four chapters constituting the Sahkarsakanda are also attri- 
buted to him, thougli this is regarded in some quarters as doubtful.® 
'riius, Jaimini is considered to be the author of the Siitras in sixteen 
chapters where he has laid down the rules for the Vedic sacrifices, and 
indicated the mcthotl by wliich Vcdic injunctions may be interpreted 
in case of doubt. The portion of the Veda on which Jaimini carried 
on discussions in these sixteen chapters is called the Karinakanda 
v/hich constitutes the whole of the Veda excepting the Upanisads of 
each Jsakha. 

Badarayana, who is regarded to be the teacher of Jaimini, had 
composed siilras in four chapters and interpreted the Upanisad por- 
tion of the Vedas so as to recoiu ile the different philosophical statements 
contained therein on the (juestion of the true knowledge of Brahman. 
Thus, all the twenty chapters of Munaiiisa represent the investigation in- 
to the contents of the Vedas and, therefore, all of tlicin arc considered to 
be a ])art and parcel of the same Sasira by the aiuient commentators. 
Bodhayana, Upavarsa and Acarya Sundarapandya, tlie early writers on 
Mlinaiiisa, are known to have commented on all the twenty chapters,^ 
taking for granted that tlie sole object of the Mimathsa Siistra is Vedar- 
thavicara or investigation into the contents of the Vedas, no matter 

1. (a) Badarayana 1.1.5; 51 * 9 * C i-8 ; 10.8.44; 11.1.64. 

(b) Badari 3.1.3; 8.3.6; 9.2.33. 

(c) Aitisayana 3.2.43 ; 6.1.6. 

(d) Karsnajini 4.3.17 ; 6.7.35. 

(c) Atrcya 4.3.18 ; 5.2.18. 

(f) Asinaratliya 6.5.16. 

(g) Alekhana 6.5.17. 

(li) Lavukayana 6.7.37. 

(i) Kaimikayaiia 11.1.57; 

2. See Nyayaparisuddhi of Vcnkatanatlia, p. 285. 

3. Ibid, p. 299, where Kasakrtsna is mentioned as the author of the Sahkar§a. 
Patahjali also mentions him as the author of the Mimaiiasa. See P. V. Kane's 
Purvamimariisa System, p. 3. 

4. See pp. 465-46$ of the Proceedings of the 3rd Oriental Conference. Also 
ice pp. 298-299 of the Nyayaparisuddhi. For Acaryasundara Pandya see, MM, 
S, K. Sastri's paper in J.O.R., Madras vol, I, 1, 
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whether it is for Dharma, Devata or Brahman. It may be said, there- 
fore, that both the Karma and Brahma Minrahisas belonged to the 
same Sastra, at least it was considered to be so in ancient days. Thus, 
it is easy to understand why Jainiini and Baflariiyana frcciucntly quoted 
each other’s views in their respective works.'* Later on Bhavadasa 
and Devasvamin commented upon the first sixteen chapters of Jainiini 
and, thus, paved the way for considering the ihahmamimaihsa as 
something separate from the Karmamhnfniisa.'' The object of.^Jai- 
mini’s sutras was said to be the investigation on Dharma and that of 
Badarayana on Brahman. Thus one common Sastra of Vedartha- 
vicara was divided into two distinct Sastras. J^abarasvamin, the next 
commentator, also favoured the same view, and his commentary for 
twelve chapters alone lias come down to us. It appears, hoivcver, 
doubtful whether Sahara commented on the Sahkarsasutras or not. 

The period of Sabarasvamin' was the period when the Buddhists 
came forward with their own advanced tenets which led them to dis- 
cuss and refute tlie orthodox systems of philosophy and religion. 
Great strides were made by them in establishing their favoitritc theoijes 
of Ksanikavada, J^unyavatla, Niralambanavada, Nairatmya and Vijna- 
navada. Destructive criticisms ivith rational arguments ivere freely 
made by tlie Buddliists in order to destroy the social structure of 
the community which was based on the Caturvarnya system advo- 
cated in the Vedic texts. Powerful attacks of the Buddhists, on the 
traditional faith of the jicojile and on the supieme authority of the 
Vedas gradually shook the faith of the jicojile in the Vedas and the 
Vedic sacrifices. Under these threatening circumstances it fell on 
the great thinkers of the period like Sabarasvamin, Vatsyayana, Pra- 
sastapada, Patau jali, Isiarakr.sna and others to re view and re- 
establish the six orthodox systems of philosophy on more rational 
arguments and on absolutely sure grounds to counter the attacks 
of the Buddhists. 

^abarasvamin’s part ivas pecidiarly dilficult and liis efforts were 
particularly strenuous, since the Buddhists iverc specially vehement 
in their attacks against the Vedas and Vedic sacrifices. The system of 
the PCirvamlmaiiisa moreover possessed no independent System of 
philosophy to establish the validity of the knowledge derived from 
the Karmakanda of the Vedic texts. The Piirvamunaihsa was, there- 
forOi requirecl ta be separated from the Uttaramhnaihsa and had to 
be given an independent status amongst the orthodox systems of 

5. ,See. p. 8. of the introduction of the Tattvabindu (Annamalai University 
edition). 

8 . Prapafttahtdaya, p. (Tru^andtum Sanskrit Series'). 
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philosophy with its object to establish Dharma as the chief means 
of emancipation. In order to raise the Purvamimaihsa to the status 
of aif indcpeiulcnt system, Sabarasvamin had to go beyond the range 
of the Sutras of J aim ini in onlcr to state the Mhnaihsa-views on all topics 
and tenets.' In his work, he was practically forced to adopt entirely 
the views stated by (Jpavarsa in Iiis commentary on the Badarayana 
Sutras regarding Atman'^ and Pranianas, and with their help he made 
an attempt to rclute the different stliools of Buddhistic thought. The 
object of the Mhnamsa Sastra was narrowed down by liim. From 
Veclartha it was limited to Dharma alone, in the same way as the 
knowledge of Brahman was the sole object of the other Mhnamsa. 
He introduced several new theories on Bhavana, Apiirva, Vakyartha- 
nirnaya, Nityakamyaviveka and the theory of knowledge and thus 
opened a new school of thought. While doing so, he attacked the 
theories of the ancient Vritikaras Bhavadiisa and others. 

Bhartrmiira, who followed Sabarasvamiu, did not favour the in- 
novations introduced by him, and, therefore, made an attempt to 
uphdld the earlier views of the Vrttikaras in his commentary on the 
sums.® 

Kumarilabhatut, who came later in the field of Mimaiiisa litera- 
ture, in his turn upheld the vienvs of ^sabarasvamiu in his commentaries 
on the ^abarabhasya against the views adumbrated by Bhartrinitra. 
Kumarila writes in his slokavartika that some of the earlier writers had 
introduced atheism into Mimaiiisa in many resjiects, and his efforts 
here arc to refute them and to re-establish the Mimaihsa as one of 


7. .SVv' Vritikilraonnitlia of tl)c Saharabluma on 1.1.3 where he has lefiited 
many Vadas of the Ikiddhisis in his own acconl. Sec also Maiulana’s Mhnriihsanu- 
kramaiii on the same topic ; 

^ I 

It is evident from this verse that Sahara’s Vj-itikaragrantha contains his 
own views based on the Upavarsa’s Vrtti on I he three sulras. 

8. See Sankara’s Brahmasutra-Bhasya 3.3.53 

m I 

9. See Slokav^'ttika, pp. 4; 763. 
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the dslikadarsanas}^ Parlhasarathiniisra informs us further in this 
eoniieclion that Bhartrmitra and others liave pro]:>oundcd the views 
that actions prescribed or proliibiled in the Vedas cannot be capable 
of producing benclic or malehc results and that such extraordinary 
doctrines have been refuted by KuujaiilaJ^ From these statements 
of Kumarila and Parthasarathi it can be surmised that Bhartrmitra 
stood for the old views, and thus came in the way of introducing 
reforms by later writers like Sabarasvamin which were necessary in 
order to save the Sastra from the attacks of the Buddhists. 

The early writers seem to have been thoroughly conservative 
and tltey cx|)cctcd from all absolute obedience to the Vedic injunctions 
without expecting any result wlialcvcr. Vedic injunctions or Niyo- 
gas arc of three kinds : one prescribes duties to be obserxed ihroughout 
ilic life-time ; the second relates to the rites lor obtaining some 
bcnelits sue ii as Svarga, Pasu, etc.; while the third prohibits wrong 
actions. I hese three kinds arc teclinkally known as Nitya, Kamya and 
Pralisiddha. All these Niyogas or commands from the Vedas should be 
strictly observed by all anti sundry, simply on the ground that the 
authority ol (he Vedas is un(|uestionable. It is, however, said that in 
the lirst and the third kintls of Niyogas, no result should be ex])ected as 
lliere is hardly any jnovision for such results in the Vedic sentences. 
In this resjKxt, the Mhnaiiisa view is identical with tliat of the atheists 
because in both, tlic life-long performance of Vedic rites is incapable of 
conferring any benelicial result. Kven so, the actions that are pro- 
hibited in the Vedas cannot be calculated to produce any harm whatso- 
ever. riie atheists hold the view staled above as they do not believe 
in the next birth, nor in the existence of the soul which is supposed to 
transmigrate. 'The reason for the Mimaiiisakas’ holding the same views 
is that the Vedic Niyogas, being supreme commands, recpiire to be 
obeyed no matter whether they give rise to good or bad results or no 
result, kven thc^se Niyogas wliich seem to liave l>een prescribed for 
the fullilment of c ertaiii desires such as Svarga or Pasu should be obeyed 
since they are Vedic commands, while the desired results arc obtained 
automatically. Similarly, there are many other instances where the 
early jVIimaihsakas were very strict in preserving the authority of the 
Vcdas.i^ 

i§abarasvamin and KumarilabhatUt being of a reformative ten- 


10. Ibid. p. /[. 

11. Ibid. 

12. For instance, the Niyogavakyarthavrula, Karyaparavakyavacki, Akhyali- 
vada, $rutiviriulhasmrtij)rainanyavacla, etc., may be cited in this respect. 


19—3 
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dency were not in fa^'our of tliese ancient tlicorics which failed to 
satisfy them. On the contrary tliey sought to establish that there is no 
differefice between Vedic and non-Vedic injunctions.^’^ None is 
likely to undertake an action without knowing the result, particularly 
in the case of Non-Vedic injunctions. Even so is the case with the 
Vedic injunctions. 1 Jierc ought to be some expectation of results, 
otherwise none is likely to obey the Vedic injunctions or undertake 
to perforin the rituals.^* d itey, thus, formulated that no Vedic 
injunction would be comjdete without indicating the result to be 
expected, and the means and methods to be adopted for its realisa- 
tion.^^ Moreover, according to Kumarila, it is the knowledge of Dhar- 
ina and not Vcdurthavicara which is to be considered as the supreme 
goal.^‘* He, therefore, tried to establisli tliat each Dharma based on 
Vedic injunctions docs conlcr a s|)ecinc result.’* Reforms of this 
kind were introduced by Kumarilabliatla on die liiu:s of Sahara and 
he adversely criticised the old method of the Vrttikaras and Bhartr- 
initra. No wonder that Kumarilabhatta sltould be considered as one 
of the greatest reformers in the domain of Vedic thought, especially 
as embodied in the Karmakanda.’'^ He may also be called the saviour 
of the Vedic religion which teas almost tottering under tlie onslaught 
of the celebrated Buddhist sdicdars such as Dihnaga and Dharma- 
kirti. He boldly declared that Dharma sliould be learnt only from the 
Vedas and the fourteeti Vidyaslhanas sujiported by the Vedas and 
not from any other source such as the works of the Buddhists and the 


13. Sre the Bliasya and \Tiiuika on tlie lirst and second siiiras of Jainiini 
where a comparison on the Vedic and non-Vedic sentences has been made. 

14. I rTI^Tfc^''5T It 

^lohavdrttiha, p. 4. ^ sfq \\ Ihid. p. 653. 

15. Sre Jihasya on ilic following Adhikaranas :~t).i.i ; 4 . 3-5 1 ’* 7 -'-' > 

9.1.1 ; 2.1.2 : ii.i.p Sre also 

it S. V. 7. 276. 

^ II s. V. 7.265. 

16 . Ibid. p. 4 . 

17. ^ ctq I 

f tl Ibid. 5. 1 10. 

18. Srr Tantrav^'tlika. 1.3,2 and 3. 
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Jainas whicli deny ihe supreme authority of the Vedas. He did not 
follow the Niyogavfikyarthavada or Karyavakyarlhavada but established 
the Bhavanavakyavlliavada as suggested earlier by Sabarasvamin. 

Prabhakara, another very celebrated thinker of the period, 
appeared after Kunifirila, and it is said that he received direct instruc- 
lions from Kumarilabhatta. Nevertheless, he totally differed from his 
preceptor and predecessor and was not in favour of his reforms and 
deviations from the early writers. lie re-established the views of 
Bhartrmitra on the Niyogas of Nitya and Nisiddha duties already 
referred to, and accepted Vedarthavu ara as the sole purpose of Mi- 
maihsa instead of Dharma as inculcated by the old Vrttikaras like 
Bodliayana and others. He upheld the Niyogavakyarthavada, Karya- 
j^aravakyavada, Anvitabhidhauavada and Akliyfitivada in consonance 
Vvdth the orthodox \ icws on Mimamsa. lie ()j)])oscd all the reforms 
introduced by Kuinarila in his fi\e Vartlikas on the Sabarabhasya. In 
doing so, Prabhakara did not directly (juote Kumarila’s ])assagcs for 
the |)urjjosc of refutation, but, instead, following in the footsteps of 
Kuinarila he refuted him, while commenting on the J^abarabhasya 
itself, often twisting the original seniemes so as to suit his own pur- 
])oses."'^ Mis followers on the other hand have supplied the necessary 
information wherever he meant to refute the views of Kuinarila. 
Prabliakara commanded great respect and jn'omincncc in the field of 
.Mimamsa, because of his adopting an indirect method in rejecting the 
innovations of Kuinarila and also because he liad contrived to derive 
his (nvn views from tlie Bhasya of Sahara, as if they were the views of 
Sahara himself. In the above manner the Bhasya of Sahara was inter- 
preted by two eminent S( holars, Kuinarila ami Prabhakara, equally 
stauncli followers of the new and the old schools of Mimamsa. 

Mandanamisra ivho is believed to ha\c ])een another di.sciple 
of Kuinarila was, however, true to his preceptor and condemned the 
methods of Prabhakara. He established in his works Vidhiviveka, 
Bhavanfiviveka, Vibhraniavi\cka and Brahmasiddhi all the reforms 
introduced by Kuinarila wdth .some mc^idifications rcprc.senting the 
results of his own independent thinking. Kuinarila seems to 

19. Ibid. 1.3.5. i 

20. Compare Brhati of Prabhakara on the following Bhasyas : 

1-1-1 I m 

1-1-2 I 

I I ^ I etc. 
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have excited a desire for independent thinking on the part of his dis- 
ciples by liis own example of reforming the old school of Mimamsa. 
It is for tins reason that we find his distiples, Mandana and Umbeka 
at times dilferiiig from him. Umbeka, otlicrwise known as Bliava- 
bhhli, is said to liave written a commentary on Kiimarila’s Slokavarllika 
in which he introduced certain deviations from Kumarila. 

Jsfdikanatha is the celebraterl follower of Prabhakara's system 
and he appeared after Mandana. He is believed to have been a disciple 
of Prabhakara himself. He, in his turn, commented u]K)n tlie Brhatl 
and the Laghvi of Pra])liakara in ^rhich he very ably established the 
views of his teacher. He cjiioied from all the Varttikas of Kumarila 
wherever Prabhakara differed from him and made an able attempt to 
show that the Bhfisya of Sabaras\'amin favoured only the theories of 
Prabhakara and not those of Kmttarila. He wrote also sexeial inde- 
pendent works-’ in whidi he tried to show that the views of Kumarila 
were not based on the Bhasya, and that the views of Prabhfikara and 
the orthodox methods he followed, were adopted by Sal^ara in his 
Bhasya. He ably replied to the critic isms of Manclana on Pra])hakara's 
Karyavakyarthavada,-- and supported the Akhyaii\ada of Prabhakara 
against all oilier systems of philosophy such as the Nyaya-vaisesika, 
Mhiiaihsa of Bhfitta and the Vedantins. 

Thus, in course of time, the ancient sysictn of Mimamsa, 
taking its origin from thinkers like Jaimini, II])avarsa and others, was 
forgotten, disintegrating itself in the two distinc:! schools antagonistic 
to each other knoivn as the Jhiatta and Pnlbhakara schools of 
Mimathsa, though both relied on the same source, namely, the Bhasya 
of .‘sabarasvamin. 

It may be ])oinlccl out that it was during this period that the' 
great Sahkaracarya flourished and wrote his immortal Bhasyas on 
the Upani.yads and the Badarayanasutras. He was guided mostly by 
the views of Kumarila in his statements regarding the Mimamsa 
system. He believed in the separation of the two systems of Purva 
and Uftara Munfuiisas-'’ as these had different objects, namely, the Dhar- 
ma and Brahman. He thought that Sabaravamin was right in making 
the Purvamimaiiisa a separate school of philc^sophy in order to defend 
the Veclic religion against the attacks of the Budclhisls. He believed that 
it was Sahara and Kumarila who made his way easy in establishing the 
Advaitism as the jihilosophy of the Upanisads against the cojiitending 
Buddhists. He was dispensed to think that Kumarila was right in his 


21. Prakaranapaneika and Mlinaihsa-Bhasya-Parisista. 

22. Sre RjiwwinJd, pp. 20-24 (Madras edition). 

23. See 1.1.1 of his Bhasya on the Badarayanasutra. 
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iiitcrpreialion of the Snbarabhasya with reference to Bhavanavakyartha- 
^■ada, Nityakainyayhcka, Abliiluianvayavada and the theory of know- 
ledge. He was visibly not in favour of tlie theories of Prabhakara and 
his interpretations ol Sabarabhasya. He was believed to be in an atti- 
tude of coniproniisc between the two conlliding jxartics, namely, the 
Mhnaiiisakas and the Btiddliisls. Sankara not only pointed out the 
evil arising out of a blind faith in the Vedic sat ri flees but also warned 
the people against the dangers of following the purely rationalistic 
pliilosojdiy of the Buddhists. 

Vacaspatimisra was the next great writer on all the Briilunanical 
systems of philoso]:)hy and pleaded for an inde})cndent status for every 
(me of them. He upheld the Bhatta school of Mimaihsa on the lines 
of Mandanamisra. He answered all the charges brought against 
Mandana by Salikanfiilia, and condemned the views of Prabhakara 
ivhich were really not siipptated by Sabarasvamin. It was a common 
piactice of sdiolars in l]*ose days U) oppose or support either of the 
two scliools of Mimaiiisa, and thus wo tome across several works dealing 
witli the Mimaihsa system. Authors such as Mahodadhi, Mahavrata, 
etc., are knovai to ha\c written works in suj)port of either of these 
schools-' iliough llieir works still remain to be discovered. In the last 
))hasc, the two sdiools were supported by two great figures, namely, 
Bhavanatha and Parthasarathimisra. Bhavanatha, in his work Naya- 
\ iveka, written in the concise form of Adhikarana without reference to 
tlie sfitras of Jaimini, sought to establish the views of Prabhakara, and 
actually su[)plied all instances whtac Prabhakara deviated from the 
path of Kumarila. From Salikanfuha and Bhavanatha we can easily 
understand that Prabhakara was later than Kumarila. It also ap])cars 
from their testimony that Prabhakara refuted the views of Kumarila 
incuhated in his Brhaltikfi which is now no longer extant, but the 
existence of tvhich can be proved by the numerous tpiotations preserved 
in the philosojdiical literature. 

Parthasarathimisra in his four works on Mimaihsa followed the 
BhaUa S( hool, and vehemently oppo.sed the other system. The object 
of writing these works appears to be to show on the one hand that 
Prabhakara was not correc t in saying that his views were sup])orted by 
the text of Sahara’s Bhasya, and on the other to prove that Kumarila 
was correct in interpreting the Bhasya and in recording what was meant 
by .‘Sabarasvamin. Nyayaratnamala may be considered as the last 
important work written with the object stated above in tlie literature 
of Mimaihsasastra and its author Parthasaralhi therein freely discusses 


j?4. Vide J.O.R. Madras, Vol. II, pp. 62-64. 
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ihe merits of the arguments of both the parties, and delivers his own 
considered judgment on them. I’he writers on Mirnaihsa after the 
nth century A.D., as a matter of fact, have neglected to refute the 
theories of Prabhakara school in their works but generally followed 
the Bhatta school of Mirnaihsa. 



ADMINISTRATION IN PRE-PALA BENGAL * 


By Benoyciiandra Sen 

Lack of positive data stands in way of an attempt being made 
towards the rcconslruciion of a sysieinaiic and consistent history of 
the administration of Bengal in ancient times. It is doubtless true 
that some evidence useful for the purpose is available, but it has two 
drawbacks. Firstly, it does not cover the entire range of time quali- 
fied by tlie word ‘ancient,’ whic h to a student of Indian history means 
a period extending at least from the time of the foundation of the 
Maurya dynasty to that of tlic establishment of Moslem power ; 
secondly, even for the circumscribed pcricjcl to which it applies, 
extending for purposes of this paj)er from the 4th to the middle of the 
8th century A.D., it is too inadec[uatc to satisfy one’s curiosity regarding 
all the varied departments of administration without which no normal 
government can fuiic tion. Rcgardij)g tliose cejituiics which practically 
go unrepresented in tliis imperfect history of administration, some 
inferences are often drawn from observations embodied in foreign 
accounts, from thcKautillya Arthasastra, from the inscriptions of Asoka 
and sundry other literary and archaological sources. Against the use 
of such materials there may be two principal objections. I he first 
objection is on the ground of uncertainty iinolvcd in the supposition 
that institutions parallel cn^ analogous to those obtaining in the Maurya 
empire also existed in Bengal, of which it must be presumed to have 
formed an integral part. 1 he second objection is based on the well- 
known arguments against the ascription of the Arthasastra to the 
Maurya Age. Even if these arguments are substantially refutable, how 
tan a work which includes a large speculative element be taken to re- 
present conditions actually existing and dealt with specifically from the 
stand-point of Bengal history, which will make it ap})car as if it were not 
a general treatise on polity partly realise and partly idealistic, what- 
ever that description means, but one bearing a settled relation to a 
fixed geographical and political area ? 

Those who are interested in the Maurya administration will 
find a critical account of it based on the Asokan inscriptions in the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum (Vol. I), re-edited by Hultzsch, an 
account which can be hardly altered or modified materially. Those 

* Read at the Indian History Congress, held in Calcutta. 
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who hold that ihe Arihasastra ran be well utilised for the purpose of 
acquainting oneself witli administrative condi lions in Bengal, may 
find some guidance from Monahan's work on the early history of 
Bengal. The point of view, however, which is adhered to in the 
following pages is that no evidence is to be considered applicable to 
Bengal, whicli docs not connect iiself definitely and beyond doubt with 
that province. 

In the pre-Mauryan period the country of the Gangaridae,^ 
which may be located in Bengal, was well defended militarily, and was 
ruled by a king commanding r)o,o()() infantry, i.ooo cavalry and 
700 elephants always “ready for action.” A point of military interest 
is that in tlie 4th century A.l). a memorable battle look place in 
Vahga, in whicli several chiefs participalcd, ending \\dih tlie viclory 
of Candra mentioned in tlie Mcharaidi Iron Pillar inscrijilion." The 
rulers defeated by him in this battle were probably those exercising 
local authority only in their respective spheres, wliidi would mean 
that Bengal was divided al the time into a number of ])riiu:ipalities. 
Inscriptions of subsequent times also go to show that the military 
unity of Bengal was seldom achieved, which is one of ihc reasons why 
the country could be successfully alUukcd from outside and subordi- 
nated. 'The absence of sudi unity was also a means of |)reserving 
local indc[)cndence and a bar to the easy crealion of a single slate.'^ 

In the Maurya Age^ the city of Pundravardliana was probably 
ihc administrative scat of a Mahamatra. llis lunclions are not des- 
cribed in the Mahasthaii inscrij)iion, but be seems to have control 
over the local granary, from which under instructions from superior 
authorities, not actually traceable in the fragtiienlary record, he could 
make loans to people when they fell into a slate of economic distress 
on account of any unforeseen occurrence. 

All the available inscrij)tions of the su])sc(jucnt period point to 
only one form of government, v’/. monarchy, d’bey refer cither to 
local dynasties or rulers, or to imperial families ruling over dominions 
which included jmrtions of Bengal. As to the position actually occu- 
pied by the king himself in the prevalent system of government or 

1. M’cCrindlc, Invasion of India, pp. 31)1-365. 

2. Fleet, Corp. Insc. Ind., vol. Ill, p. 141. 

3. The Army in later days consisted of three elements— infantry, cavalry and 
elephants, and the Navy. cf. Tlte Nidhanpiir Plates of Bhaskaravarman ^ntaining 
ihe phrase: maha-naii-hasty-a.sva-])atty-sainpaty-upatajaya-savd-anvartha-Skandha 
varat-Karnnasnvarna-vasakat-lI. 2-3, Ep. Ind., XN, p. 73. 

4. Ep. Ind., p. 85. The inscriation bears a an undoubted affinity to the 
Sohgaura Copper plate, sea ibid., p. 89; Ep. Ind. XXII p. ff. 
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ihc specific duties performed by him in connection with the adminis- 
tration of his realm, there is no detailed evidence available. There 
is no rererence to any cabinet of ministers such as is mentioned in the 
Kauiillya’ and in the Asokan inscrijDtions/* There were two distinc- 
tive e[JO( hs tvhen Bengal formed an integral part of an imperial orga- 
nization, one under the (iupta dynasty and the other under ^asaiika. 
It is likely that for some time during Harsavardhana’s reign also por- 
tions of this province were ruled from the imperial centre Kanauj. 
Regarding the subordination of Bengal to other rulers, more or less 
powerful, such as Harsa mentioned in the Katmanclu Temple inscrip- 
tion (7r,() A.D.)^ all that can be gathered from inscriptional sources 
may be imj)ortant from the stand point of political history, but is of 
no material use to a student of administration. Among the local 
dynasties or rulers mention should be made of the Varmans of the 
Susunia inscription (early fourth century), the Khadgas of Samatata 
1^7 ill ( eiitury);'' local chiefs with varying degrees of power and authority 
were Dharmaditya, Ciopacandra and Samacaradeva of East Bengal,^** 
Jayaiiaga of Kariuisuvaina^^ and Vainya-Gupla of T'ippera.^^ 

Early in the 4th century the title of a king was simply Maharaja. 
This was the designation enjoyed by Sinhavarnian and his son Candra- 
varman of Puskharana (Pokharan in the Bankura district). The 
latter was undoubtedly a potentate of some importance as he is men- 
tioned as one of the iiromincut rulers of Aryavarta in the Allahabad 
J^vdsasli of Samudra-Ckipla. I'he titles iNIaharajadhiraja, Parama- 
bhaiiaraka and Parama-claivala were used by the Gupta sovereigns, 
by Kumara-Ciupta 1 (l)ainodarpur cojiper plates No. 1, lines 1-2; No. 2, 
lines 1-2 ; in the Dlianaidaha grant only ‘Pariiiadaivata-para-” can be 
traced, El., XVlf, p. 3 17), by Budha-Gupta (l)amodarpur Nos. 3 and 
1) and also tlie king who issued the l)amodar])ur Plate No. 5. Among 
local rulers the title Maliarajadhiraja only was used by Dharmaditya, 
(iojiacandra and Samacaradeva (fith centiny), by jayanaga of 
Karnasuvarna (fith century). This title was also used by 
Sasahka (Ganjain Plates). Even in the imperial Chipta period, 
if the ruler’s name was not given exi)licitly, he was simply referred to 

5. 1, 15,11 (Sham Shnstri’s edition, p. 29). 0 . See Rock*cdicts IV, VI. 

7, Ind. Ant., IX, p. 178. 8. Ep. Ind., Xlll, p. 133. 

9. See Asrafaipur Plaics, j\Ioni. A.S.B., vol. T, p. 85. 

10. Ind. Ant., 1910 pp. 193 ff ; Ep. fuel., XVIII, p. 74. 

11. Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 60. 

12. Ind. Hist. Quart., 1930, p. 45. Political history and Chronology relating 
to the rulers of Bengal have been discussed in my work on Bengal to be shortly 
out. 
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by the title bhattfiiaka’ ((f. bhaUaraka-padanfnii sadbhagab-Baigram 
Plate; also Pabaipur Plate). 'Ibe title ‘‘Parania-bhattaraka” was not 
always used along with the title Maharajadhiraja. In the Faridpur 
eopper-j)lates of Dhaniiadiiya (No. 2) and Ciopatandra (No. 3) the 
simpler form bhattaraka is used. While in the earlier times the simple, 
unostentatious designation ‘Maharaja’ was enough lor an independent 
sovereign like Candraxarman, in succeeding centuries this title was 
generally reserved lor high oliicials or leiidatories. 1 lie only excep- 
tion known to us so far as Bengal is concerned is the case of Vainya- 
Gupta who in tlie ddppera coppcr-])late inscription is styled Maharaja 
though under him there were at least two men enjoying the same 
title (padadasa Maharaja Kudradatta— line 2; Dnlaka Maharaja Maha- 
samanta Vijayasena— lines This is again the title adopted along 

with the designation Ujiarika by the ollicer in (harge of the bhukti of 
Pundravardhana who was holding this post in r, ) \ Al)., l)y Stiianudatta 
who served under Dharmaditya (I'avidpiir Plate No. 1) and by Vijaya- 
sena as showti by the Mallasarul grant. Probaldy, as in tlie rip])era 
grant he acts as Duta, Mahasantanta and MahajnMiihara, his (apacity 
in this grant also is of a twofold diaracter, as a feudatory as well as 
an olTicial who actually participated in the goveimnent of his su/crain. 
The titles Samanta and Maharaja do not ahvays go together; in the 
Vappaghoshavala grant, Narayanabliadra who is called a wSamanta is 
designated neither a Rajan nor a Maharaja. It is to be noted, however, 
that the Samanta in this grant was either a feudatory xdio adminis- 
tered his own territoiy as a vassal or goxerned a district or province as 
an official of the king (Narriyanabhadrasy-Audmn-varika-visaya-saihbho- 
ga-kalc ca). 

d’he largest unit governed by a deputy of the king was called 
bhukti. Such a division was Pundravardhana wliidi jiractically corres- 
ponded to the whole of North Bengal, appearing in Damodarpur 
Plates, Nos. i-r,. In the Pfdiarpvir grant of Budha-Oupta this hJiukti 
is to be found mentioned by implication, as its cliief city which was 
called by the same name is dearly noted in it. Another bhukti is 
that of Vardliamana referred to in the Mallasarul grant of Gopacandra 
(hlh centiny), which seems to have comprised the southern part of 
ancient Radha. What was the denomination of the region entrusted 
to the government of Maharaja Stiianudatta (Faridpur grant No. 1) 
by Dharmaditya, or to Uparika Nagadeva who had his l^ead(|uarters at 
Navayvakasika (I^iridpur Plates B, C ), who served respectively under 
Dharmaditya and Gopacandra, or to Jivadatta whose name is found in 
another grant of Samacaradeva, carrying on his administration from 
the same centre, is not known definitely, but the position and status of 
these olheers were apparently not inferior but corresponded to those 
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of the deputies a})pointed by tlic imperial sovereigns to administer 
the hhukti of Pundravardhana. A hint lid was to comprise a number 
of Visayas or districts. The inscriptions of the period name only a 
few Visayas. The visaya which appears in the Damodarpur Plates 
Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 5 is called Kolivarsa belonging to the bJnihli of 
Pundravardhana. The Dhanaidaha copper plate of the reign of Ku- 
mara-Gupta 1 (ii‘^ (j.K.) makes mention of another such administra- 
tive division called Khataj)ara or Khada[)ara which must also have been 
conumised in the same h/ntidi. d’he Paigram copper-plate refers to a 
vimya which included Pancanagat I as its headquarters ; it is most likely 
that this was the name of the xiisaya too (etad-visaya—). This is the 
third x’isaya that we know of, as belonging to the Pundravardhana- 
hlnikti, although the last-named two xnsnyns are not explicitly assigned 
to any hJntkli. From the Faridj)ur grants the existence of a visaya 
named Varaka-Mandala is jmoved. 'I'liis was tinder the administrative 
control exercised Irom Navyavakasika. Ihe Vappaghosavata grant, as 
stated already, refers to the Audnmvauka-\ isaya, whose governor medi- 
tated on the ieet of Maharajadhiirija Jayanaga of Karnasuvarna. A stib- 
division ^vhich is generally found in inscriptions to Iia\c been smaller 
than and included in a visaya is knenvn by the name MaudaJa. 'Fhere 
is no definite reference to such a stdxUvisiou in the Bengal inscriptions 
of the period, ex(e])t in the Paharpur inscription which mentions 
Nagiraua-Mandala. The Fippera (Cnmaighar) c oj)|)cr-plate’s reference 
to IJttara-Mandala may suggest the existence of an administrative area 
comprised within an unnamed visaya or hlnikl}, (orres})onding to a 
.Manclala in the northern part of the kingdom indicated by the inscrip- 
tion and imjdying a Manclala in the southern part as well. It is 
neither improhable that the term viatidala here used bears no such 
administrative signification as is attached to it as a technical term. It 
may denote an unspecified arcxi of political authority. From the 
Faridpur grants (A.B,G) and the (duigrahati grant of Samac aradeva the 
name of Varaka-Mandala-Visaya is available. Fhis may mean either 
a visaya conijirised within the Varaka-Manclala, called by the same name 
or it may have been the name of the visaya itself. 7 he weakness of the 
former interpretation lies in the fact that the inscriptions concerned are 
not found to siip|dy any infcnniation regarding the place occupied by 
the Varaka-Manclala in the administrative arrangement fcdlowed, apart 
from the deviation that it will necessitate from the usual })ractice of 
regarding a visaya as larger than a mandaUt, tvhich, however, may be 
su])ported by certain known exceptions. Fhere is more jwobability, 
therefore, that the name of the visaya it.self was Varaka-Mandala, whic h 
will show that the term mandala as used in these records docs not bear 
its usual technical sense. 
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Several inscriptions refer to another type of administrative area 
to whirli the name Vllhi is given. The reading Suvarna-Vithi (2,;^) 
in the Ghiigrahati inscription of Samacaradcva is right, but its inter- 
pretation as meaning ‘the bullion market’ in Navyavakasika seems to 
be unwarranted, for Vithi in the sense of an administrative district 
is available (( f. the Mallasarul and Nandapur grants). In the Ghu- 
grahati grant the expression Suvarna VIthi is to be taken as the name 
of one such district. This is found to have been included in the juris- 
diction exercised by Navyavakasika, ilie governor of which enjoyed 
a status higher than that of the olliccr-in-t harge of the Vfiraka-Mandala- 
Visaya(. . . Navyavakasikayfuh Suvarna-\ uhy-adhikrt-antarahga-uparika- 
Jivadattas-tad anunioditaka— ). 'The ^^allas^n'ul grant shows that in 
the reign of Gopacandra (hth (cntnry) tliere was a Vithi called 
Vakkattaka comprised in the Yardhamana-h// ?//;//. The relevant 
passage in this grant while referring to the situation of a t illage names 
only the hhuhti and the Vithi. d’he Vithi heie rc'feircd to is thus 
lound afliliatcd to a hJnihti : being not connected with any \>}saya and 
belonging to a division wider than that denoted by tins term it presents 
an undoubted aflinity to the Suvarna-VIlhi of the (duigiahrili grant. 
The position of the Vithi mentioned in the Nandaptir grant 
(Gupta year 169) is in this respect dilfcrent from tint of the two 
others above referred to. Thus this copper-plate furnishing tlie name 
of Nanda-Vithi refers to it as lying within the jurisdiction of Ambila- 
gram-agrahara, where the headquarters of Vimyn/)ali (’hatramaha were 
probably situated. The case of the naksinaihsaka-Viihi is uncertain. 
It appears to have been under the jurisdiction of Pundravardhana, as 
recorded in the Paharpur grant. The ndhisthanadlukarana, referred to 
in this inscription, may have been the court situated in the hradf|uartcrs 
of the Pundravardhana-/d/7//t7?, in which case this Vithi must have been 
under its jurisdiction. 71 ic position of Nagiratta -^^andala as standing 
next to Daksinamsaka-Vithi in tliC geographical })ortion of tl|c Pfdiar- 
pur inscription seems to ])oint to the inclusion of the former in the 
administrative area of which the latter was the name. 

In the system of administration, revealed in our inscriptions, 
villages, as will be seen later, played a significant part. The name 
used in these records to denote a village is pruna. Perhaps the 
village was the smallest administrative unit. Some village-names end 
with the term npahdrn. Thus in the Tippera co]')pdr-plate appears 
the name of the village Gunekagrahara-grama ; in the Pfdiarpur grant 
that of Ainbila-grama-agrahara, the importance of which can be realised 
from the fact that it was the scat of a district officer’s {visnynpali s) 
administration. It may be supposed that an dpyihdra considered 
from the standpoint of administration was often more important and 
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better developed than an ordinary grama but there was nothing to 
prevent the latter from being raised to the status of an agrahdra 
through administrative exigencies. Behind the expression grdmdgra- 
hdra or agrahdra-grdma may, therefore, lie a history of internal expan- 
sion, a jnocess which soTue of the more fortunate villages underwent 
through pressure of administrative and economic necessities. Cirotiping 
of villages for [)urposcs of administration are well-known (cf. Mann), 
but our inscriptions do not make any direct reference to any such com- 
bination. d'he name ‘Palasavrndaka’ occurring in the Damodarpur 
coj^per-plate No. may denote a larger area than usually indicated by 
the term grama. It may be noted here that the administrative 
machinery that Avorked at Ikdasvrndaka docs nf)t appear to have been 
wholly identic al in type and structure Avith the one operating at Canda- 
grama, both of Avhich are indicated side by side as if for comparison 
in the same inscription. Names of some cities arc available, Koti- 
A'arsa, Pundra\Mrdhana, Karnasin'arana, Pailcanagari. The second 
Avas the name of a hliiidii also, the first and the fourth those of two 
visayas and the third that of a considerably wide area ; these names 
are not actually finnlshed as names of cities, Vmt the presumption that 
they Avere so may be safely made from the context in each case ; for 
example Pundravardhana is mentioned as an adhisi liana in the Pahar- 
}Hir inscription ; the adJiisfJidna of the Kotivarsa-visaya Avas presumbly 
at a city called by ilie same name : if tlie latter had a different name 
it should have been giAcn separately. Karnasuvarna, Avhere Bhaskara- 
varman’s forces assembled as knoAvn in the Nidhanpur grant must 
have been a t ily and not a Avide territory merely of Avhich it was a 
part. Navyavakasika (f'aridpur Plates), Kripura (Tippera copper- 
plate), Pancanagarl (Baigram co|)per-jdatc) are j)rc)bably names of well- 
organised cities or towns although these may have been parts of exten- 
sive areas also called by these names. Similarly, Vaigiama of the 
Baigram copper-plate may Ikiac represented a combination of hamlets ; 
it is found to have included at least tAVO distinct localities Trivria 
isnd Srigohali. 

We shall noAV proceed to a discussion of the material furnished 
by our inscrijMions regarding the nature of administrative arrangements 
connected Avith the different units mentioned in the foregoing para- 
graphs. The extremely limited character of the information avail- 
able on the subject must be admitted at the outset. Most of the 
inscriptions deal Avith transactions relating to sale of lands ; in setting 
lorth details about these, they refer only to those parts of the adminis- 
tratiAT machinery which liad to Avork in accordance Avith certain fixed 
rules for purposes of a legal conveyance or deed. The very nature of 
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these documents did not require them to cover the entire field of 
administration. 

riie bhukti was to be under the government of an officer whose ap- 
jjointment to this post was either in the gift or subject to tlie af)proval of 
the Crown. Thus in each of the five Damodarpiir copper-plates the 
governor of the bhukti of Pundravardhana is described as talpddapari- 
grhita in relation to the king under whom he may have served. The 
designation of this high odicial is Uparika (Damodarpur Plates 
to this is added ‘Maharaja’ in ttvo plates only (Nos. 3 and r,), dated res- 
pectively in 483 (?) and 544 a.d.). Caratadatta was in charge of the 
Pundravardhana-b//?//v’/i at least from 124 to 128 g . e . (1 and 2); Uparika 
Maharaja Brahmadatta was in this post in (?) Gupta year; in 

the reign of Budha-(iupta Maharaja Jaydatta occupied the same 
office; in 344 a.d. the governorship was held by another Uparika-Maha- 
raja. In the last-named year the officer who was in charge of tlie province 
is further styled as Raiapulra-dcva-bhatlaraka, from which it may he 
concluded that a member of the royal household itself, if not himself 
a son of the king, had been appointed to the got ernorsliip of the 
Pundravardhana-/; /cn A*//. 'Thus in this year tliis |)articular governor- 
ship was regarded as a sort of viceroyaliy to wliic h only a prince could 
be appointed. 'Ihe Uparikas of the jmcceding years as recorded in 
the other Damodarpur instriptions did not belong to the reigning 
family, as the surname Datta in tlieir names shows tliat they were 
different from the (hiptas. The Faridpur grants while not mention- 
ing the term bhukti name certain oflicers decidedly of a high rank, 
serving under the different rulers, Dhanraditya, (xopacandra and 
Samacaradeva, who definitely appear to have enjoyed a status higher 
than that of those who were placed in diargc of the Varaka-Mandala- 
visnya. These ollicers also owed their post to the favour or ap})roval 
of the kind (fad-anuinodana'labdha-dspadasyn—Vhlc B; Int-prasdda- 
labdh-dspade—A, C ; cnrfi7ia-ka7Utda-yugaldrddh(m-op(llla—G]nigri\hM[ 
Plate. The titles adojitcd by these officers are not, however, wholly 
identical with those enjoyed by the Damodarpur governors. Copper- 
plate A from Faridpur styles Sthanudatta as Maharaja simply : co|)pcr- 
plate B confers the two designations Mahapratihara and U];arika on 
Nagadeva (serving successively under Dharmaditya and Gopacandra), 
to which some more (including Kumaramatya ?) a[)})car to be added 
(cf. Ci). 'The Ghugrahati grant calls jivadatta both as'Antarahga and 
Uparika. In three out of tlte four plates from Faridpur, therefore, the 
title Ujxirika is found to be used, which will surely warrant the assump- 
tion that the officials to whom this designation attached occupied a 
post which was as important in the dominions of Gopacandra, Dharma- 
ditya and Samacaradeva as that of the Uparika-Maharajas of the 
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Pundravardhana-/>/n//va in the OujMa empire. The designation Malia- 
piaiiliaia which Nagadeva enjoyed seems lo show that ihe region 
\vhich he governed was so situated that he had to co-operate in the 
defence of the frontiers of Jiis master’s territory. It is not unlikely 
that these oITicers were somclimes originally local chiefs who, having 
been subjugated by their more powerful neighbours, agreed to serve 
under them as provincial governors. I'hc Mallasarul grant while 
referring to the officials connected with the administration of the 
Vardhaniana hhuhti, mentions amongst these an fiparika, who, judging 
from the evidence of I lie Damodarpur plates, must have been employed 
as a governor of that province. The Maliaraja-Uparikas who \vere 
at dilferent times in charge of the Navyavakasika division had their 
tenure of ollice characterised as adhydsanakdla (Faridpur Plate C, also 
cf. B, where, however, the title Uparika is not given). If the reading 
Pancddliikaraiiopariha and Purapdloparika in the I'ippera copper-plate 
of Vainya-Ciu]ita is correct, it will i)c seen that the designation Uparika 
could stand singly as in the Damodarpur and some of the Faridpur 
plates, also as in the Mallasarul inscription, or as an element of a 
compound as in the Fippera plate. In the latter case it will be found 
to have demoted only a })osition of headship, which might be held by 
a person not necessarily employed as a provincial governor, that position 
of headship being one connected with the ollice or ollices indicated 
by the (ompound. Fhe designations (juoted above on this supposi- 
tion will mean respectively the head of five Adhikaranas or the Adhi- 
karaua of five (i.e. consisting of live members) and the head of city- 
administrators, both olikes having been held by the same person men- 
tioned in the Fippera grant. 'Fhere is no certain indication, it must 
be admitted, that he held the |)Ost of a provinc ial governor. Regarding 
the manner in which a provim ial governor carried on his administra- 
tion there is so little evidence that it is impossible to draw even a 
bare outline of the system followed. A Basarh seaF'^ shows that a 
provinc ial governor had his own Adhikarana (office or court, probably 
the entire establishment through which he carried out his ofRcial 
duties), situated at his hcadcpiarters or adhisUidna. It is evident also 
that he was direc tly responsible to the king as he owed his appointment 
to the king’s choice or approval. It was the provincial governor who 
appointed the heads of the districts or visayas which were comprised 
in his own province. Fhe Paharpur inscription of the time of Btidha- 
(nipta (i5(j Uupta Era)'^ may be interpreted to mean that the head of 


13. Annual Rep. Arch. Siiivy, of India, igo3-o.p p. 103. 

14. This interpretation is dilferent from those suggested in Ep. Ind., XX, 
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Inc provincial government of Piindravardhana was not directly con- 
nected with his Adhikarana at least in so far as it concerned itself with 
transactions of land-sale. '1 his copper-plate mentions at the beginn- 
ing that certain ollicials, designated Ayuklakas, and the Adhikarana 
of Piindravardhana communicated a proposal (a reference to oflicials 
of this category may perhaps be traced in the Nandapur grant also) of 
land-sale, wliich was originally received by them, to subordinate local 
staffs. Here, there is no mention of the Uparika of the hliukti con- 
cerned. Ihe record-keepers who examined the proposal were 
Divakara Nandi, IMirtivisnu, Virocana, Ramadasa, llaridasa and 
Sasinandl. 

'I’hc Mallasarul grant mentions among officials apparently con- 
nected with the Vardhamana-bliukti, the Rarttakrtika (oliicer-in-( harge 
of manufactures?), llie Audrahgika (chief oilicer of a town), the 
Aurnasthanika (oflicer-in-charge of wollen articles?) the Hiranya- 
samudayika (olficer-iii-charge of all taxes, both in money and in kind ?), 
the Avasathika (olfiier-in charge of “(hvellings for pujhls and ascetics"?) 
the C^auroddharanika*'^ and the I>hogaj)al ika.^“ Ihe mention of the 
Karttakrtika and the Aurnasthanika, will show, if our interpretations 
of these two derivations arc correct, that the Provincial Cio\ermncnL 
exercised some sort of control over the industrial life of the people. 

llie district olficers were usually designated visayapalis. Vetra- 
varman Avas in charge of the Kolivarsa-i'/Myr/. from ii>4 to 128 Cf.K., 
being aj)pointed to this post by the provincial governor (aratadatta 
Damodarpur, i X: 2); the same olfiie was held by 
another person, Avhosc name is not clear, ewing liis ap|)oiiunicnt to 
Uparika-Maharaja Jayadatta, at an unknown dale in the reign of 
Budha-Gupta ; and in the year 544 A.D. this visaya was being adminis- 
tered by Svyambhudeva Avho was the nominee of tlic olliier in diarge 
of Pundravardhana-/^/n//;//. I he BaigTam coj)j)er-j)larc seems to suggest 
that the district odicer Kulavnlilhi was directly responsible to the 
hhaUdraha, Avho may have been the king himself (Kumara-CAipta 1 ). 
d’he term bhalldraka is found used in this inscription as definitely 
applying to the sovereign himself (hJialtdrakn-pddruifuii dlinrnia-phala- 
sadhhdg-divnphs-cci-\ From the Faridpur copper plates names of 

lour district officers are available ; Visayapati Jajava appointed by Maha- 
raja Sthanudatta (Plate A), (iopfdasvaml (Plate B), and after him Vatsa- 
pala by Nagadeva (Plate G), Iiimself llic offn cr in charge of Navyiivaka- 
sika enjoying the titles of Uparika and Mahaj)ratlhara (reading vyapara- 
kdrandya is probably Avrong, read vydpdra-kdiwjdya in Plate B). Pavi- 

15. Cf. Vogel, Antiquities of Cliamba State, p. 129. 

16. Ibid., p. 130. 
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truka ill ihc year 14 of Sainacaradcva’s reign was lioldiiig this post of 
Visayapali, his appointment having been approved or coiihinied by 
jivadaua, the Uparika in charge of the ollicc of Navyavakasika at 
Suvarnavithi. J3etween the Jiaignim Plate and the Vap})aghosavata 
grant there is one allinity ; in both the ollicer carrying on the adminis- 
tration of a xn.saya j)ays his respects directly to the sovereign {Lal-pdd- 
dnndliydld — SdiiuDila-Ndrdyanalfliadra — xdsdya — .simt/v/mgaA’a/c-Vap- 
paghosa^ala gTant). It is not clear, however, whether the duties, func- 
tions and status of Narayanabhadra were the same as those assigned to 
a Visayapati in ordinary circumstaiu es. In the lirst place the latter 
is usually found to have been a subordinate of a higiier ollicer, viz. 
the provincial governor ; here there is no such ollicial referred to. 
Narayanabhadra is under direct obligations to the sovereign. 
Secondly, he has under him an ollicer styled Mahapratihara (chief 
^Vardell of the Marches), to whom he issues ordeis to be carried out 
(lad-(Lsy djHd — tad-vyavahdri —). I hc title Visayapati or Kumara- 
niatya ajjplied in oilier inscriptions to the district ollicer is not 
bestowed on Narayanabhadra ; instead lie is given the designation of 
.Samania. On these considerations, one may incline to think that the 
Audumvarika Visaya ivas not a district go\eined by an ollicer but a 
territory governed by a feudatory. 

No detailed information is available regarding district adminis- 
tration. d he little liglit that is proxided by our inscriptions may be 
deemed sullicient for the purjiosc of ascertaining the part played by 
ilie administrative madiinery in connexion with sale of lands. The 
information that can be glc'aned, therefore, touches a very small part 
of the authority exerc ised by the disii ic t ollicer and his staff. Like 
ihe ollicer-in c harge of a hlnihti, the disiric i olllc er too had his Adhi- 
karana in his head(|uarters ((idhisl/idiiddliikardnain). krom the pic- 
ture of an Adhikarana drawn in the Mrcchakalika with its building 
(Alniidapa) and stall such as Adhikarduihas, AdiliikdynHdhhojdkas, the 
Syr.slhJ and Kdyds/Iids, it xvill be cpiile reasonable to infer that the 
Viyiyajiati’s Adhikarana referred to in our itisc rijitions was of a type 
similar to it. Hie business of this Adhikarana was not probably 
limited to transactions of land sale, as rec orded in these inscriptions, 
but for want of evidence its other lunc lions cannot be fully determined. 
The direct responsibility for managing the alfairs of the Adhikarana 
lay in the hands of the district ollicer, the deputy of the Uparika (tanni’ 
yukfdka—; cf. adliistlidnddlnkaydnam — sauivydVdJiarati-]AAmodi\Y\m\'y 
1,2, 3, 4, 5). 13ut he carried out his duties in the presence of the 
Ndgarahe.s{fn, the Prathania-Kuliha, the Prathama-Kdydslha and 
SdrUuivdlia. From 124 to 128 C.F. the district ofTicer of Kotivarsa 
was assisted by Dhrtipala as the Nagarakesdu^ Bandhumitra as the 
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Sarlhavaha, Dhrlitniira as ilic Praihaina-Kiilika and Sambapala as the 
rrathaina-Kayaslha. The district ollicer mentioned in Damodarpur 
Plate No. 4, who held his post in lhidha-(hipta’s reign conducted the 
business of tlie Adhikarana with Ribluipfda as the NagarasresthI, 
Vasuinitra as llie Sarthavfiha, Varadatta as the Prathama-Kulika and 
Viprapfda as tlie Prathama-Kayastha. Svayambhudeva, the district 
ollicer, in 544 A.l). had for his colleagues Sthanudatia the Sarthavaha, 
Matidatta the Prathama-Kulika, Skandapala the Prathama-Kayastha 
and a Nagarasresthi whose name unfortunately is lost. There is no 
need of raising the (juestion here whelher the Nagarah'c.sthb the 
Sarthavaha and the Pralhama-kulika were elec ted by their respective 
communities or guilds, or appointed by the go\'ernmcnt to the posts 
assigned to them in the Adhikarana, as there is no means of giving a 
correc t and dehnitc answer to this question. That they were heads of 
the different organizations of trade, industry and commerce in the 
leading city of tlic dislric t can be well imagined : perliaps it was pro- 
vided tliat such heads tccrc to advise the local goveniment in the 
Court by virtue of their eminent and responsible position in the eco- 
nomic life of the jK'oplc. Their spec ial knowledge of men and affairs, 
})articularly the guild-laws, made their services essential to the proper 
administration of jiislire at least in so far as it related to c]uestions 
of transfer of porperiy. The Prathama-Kayastha, however, being 
prcjbably the chief secretary to the district government, does not seem 
to have held a position similar to that of his other colleagues. 
Hie constitution of the district court as revealed in the 
Taridpur grants is not found drawn ^vith sullicicnt clarity. 
Here, however, tlie elements present arc not those mentioned 
above. In Farid pur plate No A beside the Adhikarana, 
where the Visayapati is engaged, there is a considerable assembly of 
Visaya-Mahattaras (including Itiita, Kidacandra, Garuda, Vrhaccaua, 
Aluka, Anacaia, bhasaitya (?), .Subhacleva, Ghosacandra, Anamitra, 
Gunacandra, Kfdasakha, Kulasvami, Durlabha, Satyacandra, Arjuna, 
Pappa, Kundalipta (or bappa-Kundalipta), followed by other men of 
lesser importance (purogdh prahrlyaka). It is apparent that the con- 
nexion of such an indefinitely large body of men with the Adhikarana 
could not have been of such an organic character as that of the three 
non-official reprcsentatiscs who used to sit with the^ district officer of 
Kotivarsa, as found in the Gupta copper plates. These Mahattaras or 
leading men of the district along with other who attended the Adhikar- 
ana of Visayapati J a java must have done so in the capacity of witnesses 

17. On the meaning of ‘Kulika', c£. Voget, Antiquities of Chamba State, 
P- 127. 
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who were not mere idle spectators of iis proceedings but had the right of 
raising any c|ucstion or objection, and as far as the |)ani(ular business, 
viz., that of land-sale was concerned, no such transaction conld have 
taken place without their consent or approval. It appears that in three of 
the documents from Faridpur including the (dnigiahati grant, it is 
not the Visayapati who controls the affairs of the Adhikarana but one 
who is either designated Jyesthadvayastha or Jycsihadhikaranika (cf. 
Adhikaranika of the Mm hakatika). 'Fhis is enough to show that the 
term Adhikarana as used in tliese re( ords must mean as in the Mrccha- 
katika a court of law. It may be noted here that in three inscriptions 
designation Visayapati is not used, but the functions assigned to the 
officer connected with tlic Varakamandala-visaya must have been those 
performed by a Visayapati (cf. sntiivynharali as in other inscriptions), for 
it is distinctly staled tliat he was appointed for the pur[)ose of adminis- 
tering the affairs of the district ( viyiya-vya jfara-karntiaya-B ; 'insaynpnli- 
Yotnsya Cihiigrahati), the only dilTcrence being that he 

is not found attached to the Adhikarana. 'I'hc Adhikarana (plates B. 

C) is referred to as presided over by a Jyestha-Kayaslha named 
Nayasena who served under both Dliarmaditya and Cio]>acandra. In 
Samacaradeva’s Plate llie Adliikarana is under the leadership of the 
Jyesthadhikaranika Damuka (•praiujihlKnn-adliikaranm), Other Adhi- 
karanikas who took ])art in the work of the court are not mentioned, 
but it may be {)rcsumed that the Jyestitadhikaranika carried on his 
work with the assistance of juniors, j^robably also the Nagarasresthi 
and a Kayastha. If, as these inscrij)tions seem to suggest, the functions 
of the district ofFiccr were separated from those (onnected with the 
court of law, the change must have resulted in a difTerentiation of the 
executive from the judiciary in the held of district -administration. An 
annexe of the court was tlic assembly of a number of Visaya-Mahattaras 
(Ghugrahati ; visayinah, not visnydiidin, as read by Pargiter— 
Plate B), of infiuential men styled Mahattaras, including one Visaya- 
Mahattara and others designted as Pradhana-Vya[jarinah or Pradhana- 
Vyavaharinah (business men). As a distinction has been drawn be- 
tween a Mahattara and a Visaya-Mahaliara, it seems that the latter 
belonged to a higher category than the former. Plate B shows that 
this assembly which met along with the court consisted of Samoghosa 
and other Mahattaras ; there is no clear reference here to the presence 
of one belcmging to the rank of a Visaya-Mahaliara. In the Ghugrahati 
plate it consists of the Visaya-AIahattara Vatsakunda, Mahattaras 
SucipMita, Vihitaghosa, Suradatla and Priyadatla, Janardana and other 
Mahattaras together with many Vyavaharins of high status. Did the 
Mahattaras represent the landed gentry and the Vyavaharins the in- 
dustrial or commercial interests of the district ? 
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There was a staff of record-keepers ^vdiosc serviexs were available 
to the Visayadhikarana. Rsidalla, Jayanandi and Vibhndatta were the 
record-kee]3ers constdted by the Adhikarana in Damodarpur Plates 
! .1- 2; Visnudaita, Vi jayanandi and Sthaniinandi in Plate 4 and Nara- 
nandh Gopadatta and ilhalanandi in Plate 5. Names of two Pusta- 
piilas, Diirgadatta and Arkkadasa, who were available for consultation 
Uy the district authorities of Pancanagarl in /j/jH A.D., arc given in the 
Ilaigram inscrijHion. 'The Nandapur copperplate also furnishes 
names of some record-keepers. 

The administration of a Vilhi should next engage our attention. 
It was to have its own Adhikarana as shown in the Mallasarul inscrip- 
tion. How this Adhikarana was constituted is, however, not known. 
.So far as the (piestion of sales and gifts of lands were concerned, the 
Adhikarana of (he Viilii performed the same functions, as uxre 
assigned to the disii i( t-adhikaiana. As in the Faridpnr grants the 
Visaya-adhikarana is found to have been assisted by an assembly of 
important personages, the adbikaiana, Mahatlara Suvarnayasril) of 
Trivrta-Valaka— Agrahara, Mahattara DhanasvamI of Kapista-Vataka- 
Agi'ahara, Bhatla Vamanasxfmn of Koddavira— Agrahara, Mahidalta 
and Rajyadatta of Ciodhagarma-AgTahara, Jivasx amT of srdmali— Valaka, 
Khadgl Hari of Vakkattaka, Khadgi (ioika of Madhn Valaka, Rhadgi 
Bhadranandi of Khanda-Jotika, and Hari, the Vfdia-Nayaka of Vindha- 
pura, co-operating with the Adhikarana and issuing ordets under a 
system of joint authority. Thus among those who had to atteml to 
the business of the Vilhi-adhikarana there were not only Mahattatas 
hailing from dilfercnt localities or wards of the Vithi but also others 
in place of the Pradhana-\’yavaharins mentioned in (lie Faridpnr ins- 
criptions. 'I1ie oc( iij)ations of these latter are not delinitely ascer- 
tainable. At least there were two Brahmins (Bhatta Vamanasvanu 
and jnasvaml) in the assembly ; no designations are attached to the 
names of Sridaita, Mahidalta and Rajyadatta ; there were three 
Khadgis (swordsmen), and one Vaha-Nayaka (superintendent of con- 
veyances or a ( avalry leader ?). 

Prominent j)crsons in villages had some share in the administra- 
tion of local alfairs, but their activity seems to have been limited to 
co-operation with slatc-ollicers. paralleled by the participation of 
Mahaltaras and other influential men in the business of the Adhika- 
lana of a visaya or a vithi. From the available material it will be 
difhcult to assert that at the head of administration in every village 
there was a Grain ika. By whom the oflicial side was rej^resented in 
villagers not administered by Gramikas, it is not at all clear from the 
evidence furnished by our inscriptions. The non-official clement was 
represented by Brahmins, Kutiimbins and Mahattaras in one village 
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(Pahfirpur inscription): in the village (bndagvrnnn, in Biidha-Gupia’s 
reign (l)aniodarpiir Plate No. /[), those who served in a similar capa- 
rily included jn'ominent subjects headed by Bralnnins, and also Kuliim- 
bins (the chiel Brfihmanas, the jjromincnt subjeds and house holders). 
It appears, howc\cr, that as these arc the only persons to whom orders 
arc issued for being (arried otit, they may have constituted the sole 
authority in the localities concerned in respect of matters to which 
these orders ajjplied. i he administration of such villages where 
these [)eo|dc were solely responsible dillcrcd from that of others, where 
j)owers lay not only in the hands of local Mahattaras and Kutumbins 
but also the Aslakuladhikarana and the (hfimika (Dfunodarpur Plate 
No. .\ ; cf. the Dhanfiidaha grant mentioning Mahattaras, Kutumbins 
and the Asldkulndlijhnvatia).^'^ In view of the very damaged condition 
of its writing, it is impossible to be certain that the inscription did 
refer to a (iramika also. The ollic ial side in suc h \’illages was repre- 
sented by an Adhikarana, wluch was probably a body of eight persons 
(cl. Pane akula)^'* and tlie ('-vamika. Ibis systcan reminds one of the 
{)arallel insiitulions obtaining in a huger sphere of administration, 
in the Varakamanclala visaya, with the Visayapati at the head, and an 
adhikarana together with an assembly of prominent men. 'I'here 
a])pears to Iruc bc'en an ofllce of record-keepers also attached to such 
villages. At Palasatrndaka, as shown in the Dfunodarpur copper- 
plate No. /], where res})onsibiliiv was shared between the Gramika, 
the Adhikarana, Mahattaras and Kutumbins, there was only one rcccjrd- 
keeper, Patradasa, who was consulted by those authorities. 

\Vc tnay mnv proceed to see how the dilferent functionaries 
ojjcratcd in resj)onse to recjuirements of a specific character. As we 
have already said, the administrative machinery is to be observed in 
action mostly in connexion with matters relating tc:) the business of 
land-sale. ()ne intending to purchase lands was recjuired to put an 
;\})plication before the Adhikarana to whose jurisdiction he was attached, 
in which he was to slate the purpose for which such lands were 
needed, their total measurement, whether these were fallcw lands to 
be brought under cultivation or lands meant for building purposes, 
or both ; mention had to be made also of the j:)ric’e that was to be 
oflered fcDr these in conformity with current local rates, and also 

i8. Fcjr a discussicjii of the meaning of the term, see Tnd. Cult., vol v, No. i, 
pp. 109-11. 

19. References to a body called Pailrakida arc to be found in .several ins- 
cripfions, wJiich was concerned witb financial matters of various kinds including 
those connected with lands; sec U. N. Gliosal, Hindu Revenue System, pp. 238, 
5 « 55 . 257-58. 
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whether the ownership of such lands was to be of a non- 
transferable character. In the application presented by Brah- 
min Karpatika to the Adhisthana-Adhikarana of KoUvarsa in 
444 A.l). (Plate i), the fads staled (vijuapitam) were that 
for purposes of Agnihoira rites lie rcfpiired one Kulyavapa 
of uncultivated, fallow land, which had not been given to anybody 
before, that it was to he given him under the law known as Nwidliarrna 
or the law of non transferability of the principal, that it was to be 
perpetually enjoyed (i.e. by himself and his successors). The appli- 
cation made by anolher Brahmin to the same authority five years 
later (Plate li) was on similar lines. 'The land recpiired by him was 
to be of the class described as /l/nv/da ; it was to be given in accordance 
with aksayn-nhii maryfida ; it ’was to be accjuircd in order to enable 
the buyer to conduct the live daily sacridees. I’he application in the 
form in which it is found does not refer to the current rates, but the 
})rice actually paid by him is described as being in accordance with the 
usage obtaining in the locality (yalhanuvrlta). Sresthi Rbhup'ala 
tvlio was a member of tlic ad\’isory board connec ted wdtii the district 
adhikarana of Koti\'nrsa in Buha-(hipta’s reign (I)ainodarpur, 4) 
a])plicd for some vdstn land in the neighbourhood of n Kulyavapas 
of nfmida land formerly purchased by him to enable him to build two 
temples of Kokamukhasv.ami and Jsveta Varrihasvami wdih two store- 
rooms. 'The implied undcu'taking was to pay tbe price for this land, 
as determined by the current rate which w^as three d'nidrns for each 
kitlyax'dpa of land. A similar application w'as submitted by Amrta- 
deva, the kulajnitra from Ayodhyfi, to the Kotivarsa-Adhikarana in 
544 A.n. (Dauiodarpur, 5), stating his desire to purchase some land 
(k-setrastokam) in a forest area (atraranye) within the district where 
the rale was also three dinaras for each kulyavapa of land, such land 
being recjuircd for the purpose of providing himself with the cost of 
carrying c>ut nee essary repairs in the temple of Sveta Vanlhasvami, of 
hail, ran/, sattrn, the supply of ctuv's milk, incense and flcuvcrs, and 
the maintenance of madliuparka, lamp, etc., and also for the purpose 
of increasing his mother’s merits. The applicant was able to secure 
altogether five knlyavaf)as of khila land with vdsiu in different localities. 
In the Faridpur inscriptions the same procedure seems to have been 
folknved. What w\as essential on the pan of an iiliending purchaser 
was to make an application to the local authorities. This application 
is not ahvays found reproduced in all its details, but there is no lack 
of informal icm as to the different items ^vhich a complete application 
was to toucli upon, these being generally dealt with in another part 
of the record describing the final stage of the transaction. Some appli- 
cations; as recorded in the Dainodarpur Plates, arc brief inasmuch as 
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they do not menlion the current rates, but these are referred to when 
transactions reach tlicir concluding stages. Similarly, in the Faridpur 
Plates, the application, as embodied in Plate No. A, simply states that 
the applicant Vatabhoga wants some land (ksetra-khandam) for the 
pur[JOsc of making a gift of it to a Brahmin. 1 here is no reference 
here to the current rates, neitlier to the nature of land wanted, nor 
to the character of ownership required to l^e transferred, nor to the 
total area of land, etc. 1 hese details are provided in the latter part of 
the inscription. Aj)plication in Plate B. is fuller than the preceding 
one ; the applicant Vasiidevasvami, stating that he recpiires some laiul 
(area unspecilicd) for a gift at certain rales (not mentioned). In the 
concluding part it is said that the rale was four dinaras lor each kulya- 
vfipa of fallow land, but it is not dear how much land was sold to 
the applicant. Applicaiion in Plate C is almost as brief as the former, 
slating only that one kulyavapa was reejuired which after purchase 
was to be given to a Bralnnin BhaUa (iomidattasvami. I’he inscrip- 
tion being in a fragmentary condition it is im})ossible to say that 
other details were given in tin's portion, but necessary inlorniation as 
to lc3cal rates etc. is to be found only in the concluding part. A{)plica- 
tion D ((diugrrihati) made by Su[)ratikasvann lor some land re(|uired 
lor the establishment of bali, rani and satra so that it might be 
useful to a Brahmin, does not specify ilie area of land needed, nor the 
|)rice to be paid for it, nor does it include an exjnession of his willing- 
ness to pay at the current rates. In the portion that follows there is 
no mention of the price paid, but of the total area wdiich was given, 
amounting to three kulyavfipas of land. It is doubtful if this inscrip- 
tion records a case of land-sale of the nature above discussed, d’hcrc 
however, may, be some dilliculty in regarding it as a Ircc gift to one wdio 
aj)plied for it, since in that case it will be necessary to infer that a 
x’isaya-adhikarana was empow’ered to make suc h a gift. Secondly, the 
expectation of revenue from this land is implied where the inscription 
holds that if ‘it is capable of being used,’ it wall be a source of revenue 
to the king. The interpretation of this passage as meaning that a 
general improvement in local conditions leading to a conse- 
quential increase in revenu wmuld be facilitated by the grant 
of this particular piece of land lying fallow and unexploited 
is not barred out as improbable. In regard to the question 
why applications are sometimes so brief, making no reference to cer- 
tain essential items which are found included in other similar state- 
ments (cf. Damodarpur, i & 2 ), it may be suggested that certain details 
were excluded for the sake of avoiding supcrlluity and repetition, for 
these in any case were to be incorporated in the portion dealing with 
the concluding stages of the transaction, and also that it was found 
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convenient by experience that it was better not to be [jrccisc regarding 
die ineasLiiciiieiit ol land icijuircd, for the aiuhoiities alone alter pro- 
per constiltation of state records and suitable enqtiiries were to decide 
how nutcli land coidd be spared. 

W^e have so far dealt with cases aiipearing before a district adhi- 
karana. I hcre was the village adliikarana also wliich was empowered 
to consider similar ajiplications. Ihus Gramika NTibhaka applied 
before the authorities of ralasavrndaka (the Mahattaras, the Adhi- 
karana or the Committee of Eight, the Ciiamika and the Kutiimbiiis) 
with a recjiicst that lie might jiuidiase some land (not spec ihed in the 
application portion) in the village Cknulagrama, enabling him to settle 
a certain brahmin on it, the land so rccpiired was to be (iprada, hhila 
(fallow), and free from all taxes (saniudayabfihya-), for he was ready 
to |)ay in accordance tvitli the rale pretaletit in the village (gmnidrui- 
hrania-vihraya-niaryiidd). As the land re(|niied was not situated in 
Paldsaxniidaka, bin in C^indiagiama, the authorities had to be in com- 
nuinication with tlic bralimins, Kntnmbins and other prominent resi- 
dents of the latter. It is very likely that Candagiama was under the 
jurisdiction of the (onrt at Ealasavuulaka and that its authorities must 
have helped the latter in linding out a suitable piece ol land for Na- 
Idiaka and also in other ways hxally under the su])er\ision of the 
Jiigher stalF. 1 he Dhaniadaha inscription also relers to an application 
which was received by the aslakuladhikatana of a certain village (name 
not av'ailable) and its leaders of the different categories. 1 he IMhar- 
pur inscriptiem refers to an ajiplication which was received by the 
Ayiiktas and the Adhikarana of Eundravardhana, where the Nagara- 
srcsdii was jnesent, giving all recjuisite details but as the land rccjuired 
was situated outside the adhisthan.i, j:>rominent brahmins, Rutumbins 
and Mahattaras of the locality where it was available were informed 
of it, so that with their help suitable lands could be selected and steps 
taken to demarcate the area to be sold. The village-authorities who 
co-operated with the /l/n//;//-stalf in the Paharpur grant belonged to 
the same categories as mentioned in the Damodaipur I’late No. 4, 
d he baigram copper plate is the third available record showing how 
an application received by a higher authority (in this case the Kuma- 
ramatya and the Visayadhikarafia of Ikulcanagari) was {)assed on to the 
authorities of a village (saiiivyav ahari-praniukham^, such as brahmins 
Kutumbins, for necessary help in giving effect to it. I hc Adhikarana 
of the Vakkattaka Vhhi heard an application for purchase of land as 
stated in the Mallasarul inscription. 'Ehe proceedings of the Adhi- 
karana which opened with the representation of his case by the appli- 
cant reached their next stage when it was referred to the record-keepers 
for an expression of their opinion as to whether the land required 
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could be given under the terms mentioned or im[)licd by him. If 
the record-keeepers who were consulted signilied their consent, then 
only could the application be granted. As already stated, tlie appli- 
cant docs not always give particulars about rales etc. I hese arc to be 
found out by the pustapalas alter proper investigation. It appears 
that a transaction could not take place immediately alter the Pusta- 
palas relcrred to by an Adhikarana had submitted ihcir report in the 
event of certain conditions iiUervening. In the case recorded in the 
Damodarpur Plate No. 5, the Visayapati of Kotivarsa seems to have 
differed from tiie opinion given by the Pustaj^alas that the proposed 
transaction would be perfectly valid and pro[)er. I'he question that 
arises here is : when did the dillercnce originate ? d"hc report sub- 
mitted by the Pustapalas seems to have atLem})tcd to meet a point 
raised by the Visayapati. d lieir argument tvas that Amrtadeva, the pro- 
spective buyer, intended to make the proposed gift under the impres- 
sion that he had a legitimate right to do so, while the Visayapati alone 
(not in combination with his advisory committee) perhaps entertained 
some suspicion on tliis point. If the Visayapati gave his personal opinion 
after the re[)ort from the Pus(a[)rdas had ])een recci\’ed, then it will 
l)ave to be inferied that the case had been referred to them twice, 
riiis is however not slated in the inscription. Perhaps when the case 
after having been |jresented to the Adhikarana was on its way to the 
Pustapalas the Visayapaii made a note of his objection. In csac of 
disagreement with the Visayapati, it was for the king himself 
to decide the matter. It is to be noted here that the case did not 
go up to the provincial governor whose subordinate the Visayapati 
was, but straightway to the king lor final disposal. Appareintly, there- 
fore, in certain reserved matters appeals Irom a district were to be 
heard directly by the king himscll. in regard to the disputed point 
that was referred to the king as reconled in the above-mentioned 
Damodarpur Plate, his decision upheld the findings ot the Pustapidas 
(dharmajiarat-avapti) it was lound by him that Amrtadeva had a right 
to the act of piety which he wanted to perform, vi/. to make the gift 
under conditions mentioned by him. "Idiis shows beyond doubt that 
the record-keepers were not bound to follow the dictates of the 
highest officer of the district, but that it was required tJiat they should 
judge everything in an unfettered manner. 

All the other cases recorded in our inscriptions show that steps 
were taken to complete sale-transactions immediately after record- 
keepers had given their verdict in favour of those proposed. This 
will prove that rarely did differences arise between Pustapalas and 
other authorities such as the district officer in regard to the bona 
tides or competence of a person applying for purchase of land. 

22—6 
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As regards the payineni of price, the documents arc not clear as 
to how it was collected. I’hc measurement and demarcation of the 
land sold took place after the price for the same had been collected 
(upasahgrhya ciyikrta), following the pustapalas’ approval to the pro- 
posed transaction, "riierc is probably no serious reason to doubt 
that the price in every case was paid to Government. So far as the 
documents of the Guptas arc concerned, the same authority that 
leccivcd applications, iorwarded them to j^ustapfilas for scrutiny and 
opinion, directed (as in some cases) local stalls to select and measure the 
land that was to be given, arranged for a copper-plate to be drawn 
embodying the terms of the sale, accompanied sometimes by condi- 
tions of the gift made by the third party, must also have been res|)on- 
sible for the collection of the price. Wheilicr tliis was done directly 
by them, or through some other department of Government, is a 
question that cannot be answered dcliniiely. It was evidently tlte 
district government of Kotivarsa to which prices were paid for transac- 
tions recorded in Daiiiodarpur Plates No. i,ij, K: 5; the government 
of Palasavrndaka (the astakul-adhikarana, the Gramika, the ]\Iahattaras) 
to which Nabhaka, the (iramika, submitted the price of tlic land 
situated in a different locality which was most jmjbably under the 
lormer’s jurisdiction. Similarly, for the transaction recorded in the 
Paharpur inscription, it was the government of Pundravardhana (the 
Adhikarana in this case was under some Ayuktakas) that received the 
application for the purchase of land and arranged for its scrutiny by 
Pustapalas and dircc ted tlic local staff to c oiled the price from the pur- 
f liascrs (dinara-trayam-ayikrtya). 'i’he Visa^adhikarana of Pancanagari 
which directed the authorities at Vaigrama with regard to their duties in 
connexion with sale of lands within their area to Bhaskara and Bhoyila, 
must have taken the price amounting to six dinaras and eight rupakas 
(ayikrtya) from them. 'Phe Mallasarul grant shows definitely that the 
'price of the land purchased by Vijayasena from the Adhikarana of 
the Vakkattaka Vithi was paid to the same authorities. As there is 
no reference to any other authorities entrusted wdth the task of collect- 
ing prices from buyers of land, it may be taken as certain that this 
was a matter for local government and that this was one of the sources 
of income to them. According to Pargiter, Faridpur Plate B shows 
that Vasudevasvami bought his land from a private individual named 
"Fhocla, a Mahattara (I.17), Faridjjur Plate A shows that the land 
purchased by the Sadhanika Vatabhoga was the common property of 
Mahatlaras and common-folk, and Farid j:)ur Plate C records a case 
of purchase of land belonging to certain Bharadvaja Brahmins, or in 
other words, to a joint family. The Mahattaras and others from whom 
the land was purchased according to Plate A were those who sat in the 
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Adhikarana receiving the application from Valabhoga. I’hcy tvere con- 
nected with the application for purchase as well as the whole process 
of sale itself like the Adhikarana of the Kotivarsa-visaya, associated 
with the Nagarasresthi, the Kiilika, etc. in the Daniodarpur Plates. 
As nowhere in these plates it is said that the lands sold were the com- 
mon property of villagers as represented by these elements, the assump- 
tion that they were so will be wholly unwarrantable. I’lien again in 
the same Faridpur Plate llierc is no indication that the Mahattaras 
and others referred to by Pargiter came from any village, i.c. Dhrii- 
vilatl, where the land was situated. In regard to Plates B &: C, 
Pargiter’s condusions are based on highly doubt lul readings of certain 
])assages which are damaged beyond recovery. Hie word samvaddJia 
in Tvdiat Pargiter reads as Mahatlam.s-Thoda-samxuiddha—is a pure guess 
(Plate B, cf. note 05, p. 1201 n. 18, p. 202), and the reading Bhdradvdja- 
sngolra- as referring to Ijliavanla (jfhavaninh- 1 . \.\) is equally doubtfid 
in Plate (^. 1 here is sullicieut si)ace for a single or conjunct letter 

between Ura of sagolra and 'hlia of ‘bhavanta’ and this may be referred 
to asmtll. i.c. the purchaser. It is dillicult to understand how in a 
legal document like this a set of owners (ould be referred to vaguely 
as belonging to tlic Bharad\aja go/ra and not actually named. . ‘BJiavan- 
laid must be taken as referring to the authorities before whom the 
purcliasev submitted his a})plication (cf. tadarhalha vwtto dinciram’ 
Damodarpur IHate 5). 'The discovery of the Damodarpiir 
and other Plates of the Ciupta period has rendered a correct inter* 
})retaiion of tlie Faridj)ur Plates easier, for most of the former arc 
belter preserved and more explicit than tlie latter. 

()ne of the essential duties f)f the local administrators in con- 
nexion with these land-sales was to take the utmost care in measuring 
accurately each piece of land sold. Some of the inscriptions do not 
say by wltom the measurement was carried out (Damodarpur Plates 
1,2,4, .55 Faridpur, A,B,C; Ghugrilhati). In res|)ect of these it may 

be safely said that the business of measurement was conducted under 
the supervision of the authorities ivho received the respective applica- 
tions for j)urchase of lands. The places where such lands were situated 
must have been comprised within the direct sphere of work of the 
Adhikarana, the Viyayapati and others connected with it. In regard 
to lands situated in villages for the administration of which local staffs 
tvere responsible, directions were issued by these higher authorities to 
them to the effect that they were free to select such sites as would not 
conflict with their own agricultural operations, carry out measurements 
as fixed by them in accordance with the current system of measurement 
and mark the boundaries with permanent signs of chaff and charcoal. 
These directions (cf. Baigram) wetc issued after the price for the land 
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had already been paid and a copper plate engraved. It is to be mentioned 
here that some inscriptions do not record the result of the steps taken 
by the villageauihorii ics on the lines of such coinniunications received 
by them Irom superior administrators. In these inscriptions also 
details regarding boundaries etc. are not be found (cf. Baigram etc.), 
for the copper-plates ^vliich have come down arc originals or copies of 
them which were engiaxed before the finishing stages ^vere concluded, 
recording circumsiances which end with the payment of tlic sale-price 
for the land with its measurement and situation fixed, subject to rights 
of ownershi)) which arc defined. 71ie actual position of the land sold 
and its boundary marks were noted at a later stage when these had 
been carefully determined by local staffs in accordance with instructions 
received from higher (juarters. Damodarpur copper-]date No. g seems 
to suggest that tlic land sold to the Ciramika Nabhaka liad been ins- 
pected and measured by the Adhikarana of Palasavrndaka accom- 
panied by Mahattaras, Kutumbins, etc. before tlic communication 
regarding the sale had been issued by them to tlic local authorities of 
Vaigrama. If oui interpretation is correct, it will mean that nothing 
was left to be done by the latter except that they were required to take 
note of a completed transaction. 

Local administrators arc in some cases found to have utilised the 
services of a set of persons appointed by them to carry out some well- 
defined work. In the Mallasartd grant it is noticed that several persons 
were entrusted by the Adhikarana of the Vakkattaka Vlthi with tlic task 
of distributing the money paid by Vijayasena as the price of tlic land 
he purchased and alreatly ‘credited to the revenue of the Vithi’ in 
accordance with the instructions issued by them (Ep. Ind. XXXII, p. 
] 55 f.). "Ehese oflicers are described in the inscription as Kulavarakrta. 
In the Cdiurfihati inscription Saniacaradcva, the Adhikarana of the 
Varakamandala-viyiya governed by the visayapati Pavitruka, is found 
to have appointed Karaiiikas Nayanaga, Kesava and others as Kula- 
L'dras, with whose assistance three kulyavapas of land were separated 
from an area formerly granted by the issue of a copper-plate, and who 
after setting up ])ro]3er boundaries on four sides gave away what re- 
mained in Vyagracoraka to the applicant Supraukasvami. Faridpur 
Plate No C shows that tlic district Adhikarana ,chose some persons 
(names not given) as Kulavaras who seem to have rendered their servi- 
ces at the conc luding stage of the transaction recc^rded in that inscrip- 
tion viz. the effecting of the separation of the particular plot of land from 
the connected areas and its proper measurement. The specific duties 
of the Kulavaras in this inscription have not been detailed as in the 
two other inscriptions referred to above. The Kulavaras from these 
records appear to have been cliosen from among those who were con- 
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versant with the business conducted by adhikaranas (adJnlxarariajmhh 
Faridpur C) or with matters relating to document (haranikas) which 
clearly lell within the Adhikarana’s cogni/ance. It may nol be wrong 
to suppose that tliere was a panel of siuh experts formed by local 
authorities, Irom wliom the re(|uisitc number had to be appointed in 
turn as cases appeared recjuiring their services. From the non-mention 
of kulavaras in some inscriptions it may be natural to infer that their 
scrvi( es were not always ne( cssary ; wlicre the help of village institu- 
tions was available, there was no need to ap])oiiit kulavaras. It is also 
possible from the evidence available to inler that they were ajipointed 
particularly in such cases where it was not jiossihle for various reasons 
lor the lo( al authorities to be present to inspect measurement etc. at the 
site, where they had to act as de}mties or representatives. 

It may be asserted without hesitation that the law which the 
State administered relating to transfer of jiroperty was of a definite 
character not only in its provisions as regards Cf)nditions of cnvencr- 
ship, hut also in tlic matter of procedure. I’his law accorded full 
recognition to local usage. Prices of lands, for instance, tvere to be 
determined in accordance \vith rates current locally. 'Phe Pfibarpur 
and Baigram inscriptions shenv that in the years i and 12S (Giqita 
era) the jnicc of one kulyavajia of hind in the localities respectively 
referred to by them was i> Dinaras ; in the Damcxlarpur coppcr-platc 
inscriptions of the years 124-224 the current rate is gi\'cn as 3 
Dinaras, in the Faridpur Plates as ,| Dinaras (jrvdh pmorl ( i-?naryfl(ld— 
C; prdh-vikyJyanidiiaka-niaryddd—h; pydk-Moii udya-inayyddd—A). "Fhat 
within a comparatively circumscribed area rates varied even in the 
same year is shenvn by the discrepancies between the Damodarpur 
copper-})late No. 2 and the Baigram cop])er-plate, both belonging to 
the same year, 12.S ChF. Such variations must have been due ]n'imarily 
to differences in the economic conditions existing in different localities, 
tvhich should also cx|)lain the discrepancy between the Damodarpur 
and Paharpur rates, ap})lying to the same himkli and practically to the 
same period (Danu3darpur Plate No. 4 and the Pfiharpur inscription). 
Differences between Damodarpur No. 5, Prdiarpur and Baigram on 
the one hand and Faridpur rates on the other can be accounted for 
by the suppe^sition that wdth the advance of time [)riccs of lands rose 
higher, but the absence of any record belonging to the same area as indi- 
cated in the Faridpur Plates, which might be assigned to the age of the 
Damodar]3ur Plates stands in the way of judging if prices in the same lo- 
cality had increased, if so by henv much. Fhe law regarding transfer of 
pro}3crty drew an essential distinctiem, which is only natural, between 
lands meant for purposes of cultivation and therse for building (ksetra 
and vdstii). In an application for purchase ol land the candidate had 
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to note clearly whether he wanted (a) cultivable land or (b) homestead 
land or (c) both [instances of (a) Damodarpur, 1,2,3; instances of (b) 
Damodarpur, Prtharpur; Baigram]. It was not always necessary 
as in the Baigram Plate to specify separately the area of cultivable and 
homestead lands, for instance in the Damodarpur Plates 4 8c 5 and the 
Paharpur Plate the total area of land given atvay is stated as inculsive 
of vdstu. From tlie Baigram Plate it appears that vastu land could be 
used for purj^oscs of drainage and passage {t(ila-vdlka-drLham—\.())\ in 
Paharpur the lands sold included tain, xullaha and xmtu. In the law 
relating to transfer of ])ropcrty there was ].)rcsumably a section dealing 
with the sale of lands belonging to the category of those described as 
aprnda (not given, i.e. remaining open to occupation), nprnhatn, and 
hliila (uncultivated, fallow) lands (hselra, Damodarpur, 1) which (ould 
be disposed of as exempt from payment of all the usual dues and extra 
taxes (samudaya-hdhya and a prat ikam-V^Ann'pm' ; akidrif-pnrtikara and 
samudaya hdhya—Baii^rdm: sa7nudnyn-J)dhya-Mallnsdn(I). The right to 
enjoy sucit pieces of land with tlie above-speciried advantages attaclied 
to it, which took effect from the moment of the com[)leti()n of a sale* 
transaction was a both restrictive and perjxniial one ; it tvas not allowed 
to the transferee to cliange or modify its owenership by means of sale, 
mortgage or otherwise, l)ut to confine its enjoyment to himself and his 
line in ]3crpctuity ; if the ])roperty was transferrecl to a religious insti- 
tution or establishment, tlie same principle applied, that is to say it 
was to remain non-lransfcrablc till eternity (Vardhasvdininr sdh>afl hdJa- 
hlio^ya-dallnli—Ddniodarpur 5; sdsx>addcandraldrahdhhogyatnyd—T)iimo- 
dnrpnr 1 ; pufra-pantra-hrmeiia xndJi'Did prafifaldilnm—ViiYidpUY C.). 
This conditional owenership was provided by the rule termed as Nlvi- 
dharinn (Damodarpur, 1). Lands sold under the prox isions of this rule 
were described as aksaya-iuvi (Paharpur, Baigram). It was thus not 
open to a private individual or institution in whose favour a properly 
had been transferred subject to the ojieration of this rule to violate 
it by effecting a second transfer of its ownership. 'The gi'ant of this 
kind of limited ownersliip fixed in perpetuity extending over a whole 
village in the case of a direct and voluntary gift was within the legal 
competence of a Samanta as conditioned by the nksaya- 7 iwi-dharma 
(Vajipaghoshavata grant). ‘Undistributed wastes’* were treated as in- 
volvitig economic loss to the state, or more appropriately, to the king. 
The existing law encouraged jirivatc enterprise, allowing a suitable 
person to secure portions of suc h lands for valuable consideration, for 
his own use or for purposes of a gift to another person or religious 
establishment. Usually it was the Stale’s duty to encourage the cause 
of learning or education by attractive gifts of entire villages; the Ghu- 
grahati copper-plate recording a gift of land to a Brahmin who applied 
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for the same to the authorities of the Varaka-Mandala-Visaya and the 
Vappaghosaviita copper plate recording the gilt ol a whole village to a 
Brahmin named Bhalia Brahmavirasvami, preserve two instances of 
such encouragement by the Slate where no price was paid by the parties 
benefited or otliers seeking to benefit them. Other inscriptions record 
purchases of unlilled and uiide\ eloped lands by private individuals 
cither for themselves or for others. Riglits conferred on the trans- 
lerce in such cases were as sacred and inviolate as those attached to 
gifts made by kings. 'The transferee’s riglits were ensured by the issue 
of a copper-plate. Kven when a particular piece of land was bought 
by a certain Brahmin, and the transactioji effected in conformity with 
the custom of sale, it would still be regarded as a case of land-gift to be 
protected by all future administrators (apt ca bJiumiddna-samvaddhd- 
■iimau slokan bhavnlah). Every such transaction was profitable to 
the State in two ways ; firstly, being treated as a case of gift it would 
mean the ac(|uisition of a share of religious merit (dJianfia-phala-sad- 
hhdgarn or dbarma-sadd)hdigaai), secondly, as the land could be had 
only for consideration, it brought in some revenue (parama-bliafldraka- 
pdddndin arlhopacayah — dJiayma-sa(bbbdg-dpydyan(inca-Yi\\\A\'\mr). 
Prices of lands purchased were to be paid to local authorities before 
whom applications had been submitted. 1 he Mallasarul grant mentions 
that payment was made at the Vithi (ouit of Vakkattaka by Vijaya- 
sena. Other inscriptions show how applicants had to state that they 
were prepared to pay due pines to disiriit or village authorities 
approached by them with their respeitivc requests. 

1 he law regtdaiing transfer of porjierty took proper care in 
respecting other jieoplc’s rights, particularly those acajuired in con- 
nexion with those vacant laiuls which were atailable for jiurchase by 
outsiders. Tlie protective attitude of the Stale seems to be indicated 
in the terms embodied in communications addressed to village autho- 
rities which re([uired them to select sites that would not cause any 
interruption to their own agricultural work (yoa-karmmaudvirodhena- 
Paharpur). It appears to be evident from this that every step was 
taken to avoid transgressing any such light as that of [lassage or of 
the use of a tank, when the (|ucstion of selecting the land for which 
money had been already paid was taken up. 

As a means of preventing undesirable elements from securing a 
footing in village-life, it was ref|uired to state details as to the objet t 
of buying the land for which an ajiplication had been made, which 
was to be examined by the Adhikarana. 'I'hc Nividharma which 
applied to all these trasactions of land-sale extended to the property 
taken as a whole including vdstxi and khild’ksetra both, when in any 
case of sale these two kinds of land were involved. Thus the law. 
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provided for the maintenance of the indivisible character of the land, 
which might be altered at the option of the transferee or his representa- 
tive at any time if one ])art of the land sold was to be regarded as 
transferable and the other non-transfcrablc. Ihis was another means 
of preserving the iiitcgi ity of village-life and checking competition in 
prices of lands. 

Every piece of land to be sold had to be measured under a fixed 
system which had been devised and was current in those days. What 
was tlie exac t measurement of a kulyavdpa in terms of the modern 
system is not known. Whatever the derivative meaning of this term 
might be, there is luj doubt (hat it meant a definite extent of land in 
this period. This was adjusted to the system of measurement based 
on a unit of 8 by cj, in which the length was greater than the width by 
1 {astaka-naxjaha-nalena or aslaka-uavaka-naWtliydm)^^^ the unit being 
lepresented by two nalas, one for measuring the length and the other 
lor measuring the breadth of the area disposed of. Ihat the figures 
8 and 9 stood for the c ()rres])()nding iiundjcrs of cul)ils rcpreseiiling the 
measurements of the two iialas rcspectiv'ely is shown by the explict 
reference in sonic insc riptions to the enn)loyment of liasla (tidjit) in 
the prevalent system of land-measurement (Damoclarpur, aMaha- 
nabaka-naldbhyfim, also Baigram, Mallasarul ; aslaka-nn'vaka-nalena- 
Earidpur, A k B; c/cnv^C'7'Avn//(//2c'e/(c/.s/cnc/-i\Iallasariil ; Dharmmasila- 
fih)(ic(mdrn-h(ista—l'i\vid\m\' B c'c* C; ^^nuiC(in(lra-Ii(istc)ia—V'drk\\)UY A ). 
Thus two tialas were used in turn for the measurement of length and 
breadth respec tively, one measurcing nine cubits and the otlier eight. 
'J’hc element ‘astaka’ as well as ‘navaka’ in the compound can well be 
taken as rci^rcsenting the size of the Nala employed in each case, and 
the custom of measuring by /nz.s/a-standard having been shown in 
some inscriptions to have been current, it is evident that whether the 
compound is preceded by Iia.sfa or not, the same practice must have 
been followed throughout. I’aking the average measurement of a 
Jinsta to be icj indies (Bargiter, Ind. Ant., 1910, p 215), the 
unit represented by the astaka and navaka nalas will correspond to an 
oblong area of 1 9X8 X 19X9 scj. inches. How many times 
this area a Kulyava})a contained is not possible to determine. 
In measuring one kulyavapa of land either the .^ame two 7 ialas were 
applied as many times as would give the required area lengthwise and 
breadthwise respectively or as many numbers of nalas, divided into 
two sets of unequal sizes as rccpiircd by the standard system for the 
measurement of length and breadth, were employed till the fixed area 
was fully covered. If one Kulyavapa corresponded exactly to an area 

20. cf. Ep. Ind., XX, p. 63, 11. 2. 
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measuring 8 reeds by 9 (as suggested by Pargiter), it would have been 
supcrlluous to mention tlie two identical expressions separtcly. It is 
to be added that no word is used to denote this assumed correspondence 
l^etween the two. Besides, Pargiter s calculation docs not give a delinite 
result, for the equivalence of one reed to ib hastas is a mere suggestion. 
One kulyavapa of land was ecpiivalent to 8 dronas as shown by the 
Baigram Plate. 1 his is also borne out by the Pfihai pur grant according 
to which 12 dronavapas -f- 2 Kulyavapa of waste land corresponded to 
an area measuring two Kulyavapas, 40 dronavapas or 5 Kulyavapas 
corresponded to one Pataka, as illustrated by tlie fippera plate of 
Vainya-Gupta, which should correct Ciangamolian Laskar’s"* fixation 
of 1 Pataka (1) as being ccpiivalent to 50 dronavapas, which he attempted 
on the basis of the Asralpur Plates. The Tippera Plate gives a delinite 
basis of calculation mentioning that 11 Patakas of land were distri- 
buted in one village in five separate plots consisting respectively of 
7 Patakas, 9 Dronavapas, 33 Dronavapas, 30 Dronavapas, if Patakas 
(thus 90 Dronavapas were equivalent to 2} Patakas, which means that 
1 Pataka was equal to 40 Dronavapas). As Pataka and Dronovapa 
arc names of measures of capacity, it is quite possible that the system 
of land-measurement which was in vogue during the period was based 
on an average calctilation as to the extent of area on which one Drona 
of seeds could be sown. 1 he emergence of such a principle of calcula- 
tion adjusted to the hasla utiil of measurement presupposes a detailed 
study of agricultural conditions and much experience in survey and 
assessment work. 

Hiat gold coins were in use in this province is proved 
not only by actual specimens which have been recovered but 
by references in inscriptions to Dinaras used in payment of 
prices of lands. Silver money teas also in use; for instance in the 
Baigram Plate there is a reference to Riijjakas, eight Riipakas being 
equivalent to a half-Dinara, which means that one Dinara was worth 
1 6 RCipakas in value. During the reign of Kumara-Gupta 1 (Dha- 
naidaha and Damodarpur Plates) the weight of a gold coin as judged 
from extant specimens varied from 124.7 127.3 (original weight 


21. There is no sure basis of his calculations. The reading of the Asrafpur 
Plates is uncertain in many places. According to him 5 Patakas-p6o Dronavapas 
= 6 Patakas -j- 10 Dronavapas; therefore, 50 Dronavapas = 1 Pataka. He 
interprets 'Drotiav^pa’ as meaning lancUon which one Drona of seeds could be 
sown. 
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must have been slightly higher) grains. In the lime of Skanda-Gupta 
the Dinara coin nearly a})proxiniaied lo ilie weight of a Suvarna i.e. 
J4G grains (coins weighing about 142 grains have been found). The 
weight of gold coins slightly increased later, as shown by Plate XVI, 
J3 (V.A. Smith, Catalogue of coins), llie usual weight of a silver coin 
was that of a silver Karsapana i.e. 56 grains. 



SOME ASPECTS OF MUSLIM POLITY IN EARLY MEDIAEVAL 
INDIA (1210-30 A.D.) 

By S. K. Banerji 

In the last year of his reign, Sultan Qutbuddin stayed in Lahore 
and died there of an accident, early in November, 1210 A.D. Aram 
Shah, his reputed son, was present there. 'The nobles of Lahore felt 
ihat Aram Shah, wliether a( tually QutbuddTn’s son or not, was their 
best refuge for tlic preservation of traiujuillity in the kingdom. 
71 iey, therefore, proclaimed him king under the title of Sultan Aram 
Shrdi. lie maintained order in the districts round Lahore, but the 
outlying parts of the kingdom, [)articularly Bengal and Sindh, 
declared their independence under Hisammldin Twaz and Nasiruddin 
Qabacha respectively. The first few weeks of the reign did not inspire 
much confidence and so a move was made to depose him. 'Lhe lead 
was taken by several of the nobles of Delhi who had not liked the 
change of capital from Delhi to Lahore ; so at the suggestion of the 
most important nobleman of the State, Alt Ismail, who held the double 
ofTice of the Coniinander-in-Chief and Lord Chief justice (Arnlr-i-ddd)/ 
they invited Iltutmisli who hurried from his fief of Badaim, reached 
Delhi, and ascended the throne as Shamsudduniya-waddln Iltutmish 
Abu I iMuzaffar. 

But Delhi was not wholly united in lltutmish’s cause, and some 
of those who had not joined his party, gave information to Aram Shah, 
who also hurried eastward. Lhe Muizi and ()utbi nobles from the 
jn'ovinces gathered in aid of their late master’s son Aram Shah, and 
if the actual number of soldiers be coiuitcd, ])robably Aram Shfdt’s 
army was larger than Iltuimish’s. A battle took place in the vicinity 
of Delhi in which IltiUmish’s ability enabled him to obtain a decisive 
victory. Aram Shah was defeated and captured and later on was done 
away with. 

Iltutmish was a self-made man and rose from the lowest rung 
in life. It is true that his father, Ham Khan, was the chief of the 
Ilbari tribe in Turkistan, but when he was young, owing to his 
comeliness and intelligence, became an object of en\ y to his brethren 
and was sold as a slave to a slave-dealer of Bokhara, who in his turn 

1. Farishta mentions Amir Daud Dailnii as the second leader of the party 
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sold him to a kinsman of the Sadr Jahan of the city. Wliile he stayed 
with the family ‘tlie most beneficent of the family used to nourish 
him in the hall of his kindness like his own children in infancy.' We 
may presume that the Sadr Jahan and his kinsmen had given Iltutmish 
liberal education just as they had given to his own children.^ When 
he was finally sold to Sultan Qutbuddin, the latter, ‘discerning within 
him proofs of rectitude and integrity both in movements and at rest, 
outwardly as well as inwardly, by the light thereof, advanced him 
from one position to anotlicr until he raised him to the office of Amir- 
i-Shi/mr/ Subsequently, he successively held the governorships of 
Gwalior, of Baran, and of Badaiin. 

Iltutmish’s sucxess against Aiam Shfih was due to his abilities as 
a soldier and administrator. When Muhammad Ghhri had been 
defeated by Alauddin Mtihammad Khwarazm Shah at Andkhui in 
isofj A.D., and the Khokhars rose in tlic Punjab, Qiitbuddm, then 
the Viceroy of India, hurried to his master’s succour and witli Qutbud- 
din went his slave, Sliamsiiddin Iltutmish, witli his Badafin coniingent. 
The conflict may be described in Minhaj-i-Siraj’s words 

“In the height of tlic conflict Shamsiiddln drove his armour-laden 
horse into the river jhclam where the enemy had taken shelter and 

with his arrows was routing the enemy While engaged in 

this brave contest, Sultan Muizuddin’s eye fell on these proofs of his 
courage and bravery. He made encpiiries about him and having 
satisfied himself, sent for Iltutmish, rewarded him with special robe 
of honour, and commanded Qutbuddin to treat him well ; for he 
observed ‘good deeds will come out of him’, so that under his orders 
the letter of manumission was written. (F.vcr afterwards) he was 
treated with royal favour, and was allowed to enjoy the felicity of 
freedom.” 

As an administrator also, Iltutmish's record was above reproach. 
To take up tlie period of his governorship of Badaun, he was engaged 
in satisfying the spiritual necMs of his Muslim subjects and material 
needs of all classes of his subjects. For the Muslims, he built an 
Idgah with a brick wall running to 302’ and for Muslims and non- 
Muslims both, he dug a large tank known as the Hanz-i-Shamsi. Roth 
the works exist to-day. These benefactions must have made him 
popular with the inhabitants of the province. 

Against Iltutmish, Aram Shah’s was an unknown name. Even if 
it be accepted that he was Qiitbuddin’s son, we know of no other 
fact to his credit. Farishta emphasizes his incapacity and says that 
at first even the nobles of Delhi accepted him but because of his 

2. Minliaj-i-Siraj supports the assumption and maintains Iltutmish's ability 
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incompetence he could not rule for even a full year. In this period 
great misfortune befell the kingdom, e.g., Sind and Bengal became 
independent and the various Hindu Rajas raised tlicir heads. I’hc 
Delhi nobles regretted their former decision and now acting under the 
leadership of Ali Ismail and Amir Daiid Dailmi send word to lltut- 
mish to come and occupy Delhi. 

From Farishta it is evident that the nobles found out Aram 
Shah's incapacity and in the interests of the State proposed a change, 
viz., the substitution of lltutmish for Aram Shah. Iltiitmish’s pre- 
vious record gave a promise of better prospect for the Slate ; and lltut- 
mish fulfilled it. 

To sum up : in those difficult times, Aram Shah did not prove 
a worthy leader, and so his deposition was determined upon by the 
same set of people that had raised him to the throne. Their choice 
now fell upon lltutmish who jmssessed all the reejuisite ([ualilic ations 
of a leader, vi/., liberal education and long service as soldier and 
administrator. lie had also been like a son to (hitbuddhi and had 
actually married his daughter. If the T(iJ)aqn(-i-Ndsiri is to be 
believed, ‘Qutbuddin had comtemplated Shamsuddin's acquiring 
dominion,’ a circumlocutory way of prophesying his future kingship. 

On his accession to the throne in the latter half of 1211 A.D., 
lltutmish removed the capital of the kingdom from Lahore to Delhi ; 
probably the idea being to keep himself further away from Tajuddin 
Yildiz and Nasiruddin Qabadia, who were originally Sultan Mui/ud- 
dhi’s slaves and heme his seniors. With the former he made a treaty, 
on account of which lltutmish accepted from him as suzerain an um- 
brella and a royal mace and thus got some recognition of his kingship 
from a neighbour. The alliance proved fruitful to the new king ; 
for he had to face next the seditious ISIuizi and Qutbl nobles in his 
kingdom. Nasiruddin Qabacha who had been loyal to Qutbiuldin, 
now refused to acknowledge lltutmish ’s claims to the throne of Delhi 
and the result was a long continued struggle between the two. But 
even before lltutmish reckoned with Nasiruddin Qabacha, he had to 
deal with the refractory Muizi and Qutbi nobles. Minhaj's words in 
this connexion may be quoted 

“lltutmish called himself Sultan Shamsuddin and in 607 A.H. 
= 1210-1 A.D. sat on the throne. Many of the Qutbi maliks and 
amirs strove (in his cause), but a few of the Muizi and Qutbi nobles of 
the districts surrounding Delhi had rebelled and collected together ; 
but as lltutmish 's lamp of fclicitv was lit by the heavenly light, the 
rebels in trying to put out the light met with nothing but failure. 
All the rebels came fodder for the sword and the plains of the kingdom 
were cleansed of the straws of their existence/' 
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The reason of the rebellion of the MuizI and Qutbl nobles is 
clear. I he Miiizi nobles being the nobles from the time of Muiziul- 
din Muhammad Ghuri considered themselves his seniors and superiors 
and the (^uibi nobles at least his e(juals. With the defeat of these 
rebellious nol)les, Iliutmish finished the first part of the work viz., 
restoration of peace in the eastern districts of Hindustan. Minhaj 
says’\*-- 

“The different parts of the kingdom and the suburbs of Delhi 
and the districts of lladaCm, Oudh, Benares, and vSiwalik came under 
his control.” 

Next occurred his friction wtih dTijuddTn Yildiz. Tajuddin 
Yildiz had ruled for a decade or so in Ciha/ni and had meant to be a 
friend to Iltutmish and Ids goodwill had enabled the latter to over- 
come the oj)position of the rebellious nobles. But now misfortune 
befell Yildiz. Jalrdiiddin MangbarnT, the ruler of Khwara/m and 
a noted warrior, (lying before (’hinghTz Khan, liad occupied Ghazni 
and driven away Yildiz. A'ildiz turned to [.almrc, held by one 
of ()aba(ha’s odicers, drove him away and o((i ied it liimself. Iltut- 
mish dec ided to inler\ene in his own interest. He protested against 
Yildiz’s aggression and when Ins jirotests went unheeded, attacked and 
defeated him at the battle of Taraorl, January, 12 id A.l). Yildiz was 
captured in the battle, paraded in Delhi, and secretly dispatched at 
at Badaun. 

Let us now analyse Ihulmish’s action. He had witlidrawn 
irom I.ahore to Delhi in order to avoid coming into a conflict with 
his seniors. Yildiz wiili his eges fixed on the west where the 
unprecedented success of ('liinghlz Khan bodcal ill for him, had 
allowed Laliore t<^ remain with Gabacha. Iltutmish also was busy in 
settling his account with tlie refractory nobles of Delhi, and so for the 
present overlooked the usuipation of Lahore by CVabacha, by no means 
a friend of his. Next fbbacha’s oflicer Avas dclcated by Yildiz. Iltut- 
• nish Aeho had by this time, i.e., 12 id A.D., strengthened his position, 
kneAv the superiority of Jiis arm and so when informed of Yildiz’s suc- 
cess in ocTiij^ying Lahore, moAcd .SAviftly and crushed him. 

After Ihiitmish’s return to Delhi, Qabacha hoped that the status 
quo ante would return. He again occupied Lahore. But Iltutmish 
had noAV realized his strength and avouIcI not submit to Qabacha’s 
usurpation. He drove him aAvay from the city"^ and rccov^ered the 
Avhole of the nj)pcr Pnnjrd). Qabacha remained for sometime in pos- 
ession of the Ioasxv Punjab, Multan, and Sind. But the same 

3. T . N . p. 171., 11 . 2-3. 

T . N . p. 171 1 . 10, 
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deluge that had ovcrhehned Yildiz, viz., Jalfiliiddui Mangharni and 
his Rhwarazin lollowcTs, now suhincrgcd him. lie was driven away 
Iroin his territories and Jalaluddin ruled in Sind and Multan in place 
of Qabacha for the next three years, A.l). It was only when 

Jalfil of his own accord, left liis Indian kingdom that Qabacha recovered 
his lost province. For the next two years he remained the undisturbed 
master of them. In i22() A.l). partly due to the unwise provocation 
given by his son, Alauddhi Bahrain Shah, by attacking lltutmish’s 
kingdom, war was renewed ending with the defeat and death of 
Qabacha and the annexation of all liis territories uj) to the very sea- 
shore to the Delhi kingdom. 

In Bengal too Iltutmish had achieved success. Ilisamuddhi Iwaz 
Husain was ruling from 1211 A.D. and had acknowledged lltutmish’s 
suzerainty till G17 A.ll. 1 220-1, assumed independance in 1222 
A.D.^‘ or so and stamped many higli-soiinding titles mostly in imitation 
of the Delhi rulers, c.g., he called himself Sultan the great ; Sultan 
the honoured ; aid to the Prince of the faithful and his successor ; the 
lamp of Cod and the faitli ; cojiarcencr with the Prince of the faithful ; 
the slrengthener of the w'orld and the faith ; failier of victory ; aid of 
the worlcl and the faith ; tlie king of tlie kings. But these high-sound- 
ing titles did not signify much ; for ivhcn Iltutmish invaded Bengal 
in 1225 A.D., he accepted lUutmish’s su/erainly and made peace. 

“A treaty was signed between them, riuriy-eight elephants and 
eiglu lacs of treasure were given away and kliiilhah was read in the 
Sultan’s (lltutmish’s) name.” 

But (ihiyasuddin’s submission was not sincere ; for as soon as 
fltutmish turned his back on Bengal, Ghiyasuddhi attacked Bihar, 
now included in the Delhi kingde^m and molested some of lltutmish’s 
Bihiir ofTicials. As tlie Delhi Sultan was engaged elsewhere, he could 
not come himself but his eldest son, Nasiniddln Mahmud, })laced in 
Oudh, w^ent to Bengal, defeated and killed (ihiyasuddin in 1227 
Iltutmish now annexed Bengal to the Delhi kingdom and appointed 
Nasiruddin Mahmiid its goveror. Tliis w^as probably one of the car- 
lie.st occasions when the governors of Bengal w'cre actually nominated 
by the ruler of Delhi. Prior to this, the governor of Bengal was usual- 
ly nominated by the nobles of Lakhnawti, the caj)ital of Bengal, and 
recognized as governor by the king of Delhi. Nasiruddin had won 
the hearts of the ulema and the pins men of Delhi by his munificence 

5. As proved by his coins. See II. Nelson Wright— t/ie Sultans of Delhi ; 
Their coinage and metrology, (S.D.C.M.), p. 16. coins nos. 49 H, I, and j. 

6. See his coin in th^ catalogue of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, p. 145 
no. I. 
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and now in Bengal too he became popular with his nobles on account 
of his munificence. 

Two years later, in February 1229 A.D., an envoy came from the 
Abbasid Khnllja of Baghdad bringing a confirmation of regal title and 
several khilals for lltutmish. The Delhi Sultan who hacl acted as a 
de facto ruler for the last eighteen years now became a de jure ruler 
also. He announced ihe honour in several ways ; for instance, issuing 
coins bearing the name of the Khalifa and not his own. One such 
coin has been noticed by Thomas^ and by Nelson Wright.® 

Obverse reverse 

The kalima 

margin 

On the reverse the coin bears the legend : In the time of the 
Imam, Almustansir, the Prince of the faithful. 

Struck in hundred Hijra. 

Almustansir ruled from 623-40 A.H. ™ 1226-42 A.D. The 
only other king that issued similar coins was Muhammad Tughluq. 
Again, in honour of this recognition, he completed the Qutb mindr 
at Delhi and the Arhdhdm-kd-jhfnnpra masjid at Ajmer, extended the 
Quwwat-ul-Islam at Delhi and dug the Hauz-i-ShamsI at Delhi. The 
Qutb mindr and the Arhdi dm-ka-jhompra are not dated but the dates 
are obtained from internal evidences.® The Qjiwwat-ulTsldm is 
dated. On the left pillar of the south central arch is inscribed 
J ^ ‘in the months of the year 627 A.H.=:i22i-3o 

A.D.” The Hauz-i-Shamsl is assigned by tradition to the year 627 A.H. 

1229-30.^® All these works he constructed in honour of the occa- 


7. The Chronocles, p. 46. 

8. S.D.C.M. p. 71. 

9. See the Epigraphica tndoMoslemica for the years 1911-2. 

10. See Sir Ahmad Khan’s Asdr^us-Sanddld, p. 23. 
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sion. And again, he introduced additions or change in his titles as 
seen in his inscriptions. One is that he called himself jjiJl ^IkUl 
the king of the cast or jjiJl “ king of the kings of the 

East, as against Muizuddin’s or Ghiyasuddin’s title ,^^1 or 

^lU-ldltutmish wanted to signify that his sphere of 
action was confined to the East, and the West belonged to the Khalifa 
of the day. llie second change is that he substituted as SiiUdii for as 
as Sxilldni. So long he used to call himself the slave of the king, 
Qutbuddin. Now he calls himself a king. I'he third change is that 
he substituted the phrase, ^^^the master of the king 
of the Turks and the Persians, for the former title ^*^ 1 ^ 
boast of the kings of Arabia and Persia. The change announced, on 
the one hand, his amicable relations with the Khalifa of Arabia, and 
on the other, his might and majesty as compared to the insignificance 
of the petty kings of Turkistan and Persia. 

It is clear from the above tliat by 1229 A.D. lltutmish had 
thoroughly stabilized his throne. His fame had spread far and wide 
and the Muslim world had recognized Ins greatness, lltutmish now 
desired to sirenghten further his hold on the kingdom by the recogni- 
tion of his eldest son, Nasiruddiii Mahmud as his heir-apparent and 
so he sent him one of the khilats sent to him by the KhallfcL The 
recognition of Mahmud as heir-apparent is mentioned by Minhaj in 
these words 

‘All {leople from the maliks and nobles of Hind downwards 
looked upon him as the heir to the Shamsi kingdom.’^- But Mahmiid’s 
death in April 1229 A.D. frustrated Ihutmish s plan of succession and 
administration in Bengal. The late Sidtan Ghiyasuddin’s son rose 
against Iltutmish's new governor of Bengal. What he desired now 
was not an independent kingdom for himself but only the governor- 
ship of the province under the Delhi ruler.’ 1 his is clear from his 
coins. One, issued in 629 A.H. =::: 1231-2 A.D. has the following ins- 
cription. 


11. It should really bejyJ, ^ILUlthe phrases quoted in the text 

occur in the inscriptions of the minarets of tlie Arhdi-din-korjhompra masjid. 

12. T.^. p. jSi. 

24—8 
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Obverse 

sJJj 

^(UJ| JJu33J^| 


Alniustaiisir, the Prince of 
the faithful by the grace of 
God, the Sukaii the great, 
Shainsudduniya waddin Abul 
Falli IltiUinish the Sultan who 
demonstrates (die suzerainty) 
of the Prince of the faithful. 


Reverse 

J3b JjU| 

0J0i< ^ 

Margin 

'The Sultan the just, the Sha- 
hinshah the muiiihceiit, Allan- 
dduniyawaddln Abul Ghazi 
Daulcit shah, bin IMaiidnd, the 
arm of the Khallja of God, 
supporter of the Prince of the 
faithful. 

Margin 

( ill ) the mouths of the year 
629 A. II. 


It is to be noticed that the name of the Khallja is mentioned 
and he is called the Prince of the faithful ; also lltutinish is called the 
Sultan-i-Azam shoAving that he Avas superior to Daulat Shfdi ; lltut- 
niish is also called ^l^jJtlie proof of the Prince of the 

faithful. Daulat Slndi bin Maudud is referred to as Sultan the just 
and Sliahinshrdi the munificent. 

But Daulat Shfdi Avas not granted tlic governorship and was 
punished fur his rebellion against the governor appointed by the 
Delhi government, lltutmish went to Bengal in A.D., defeated 
and captured Daulat Shfdi, and ajipointcd one of his own nobles, 
Alauddhi Jaiil, governor of the province. This rcconquest of Bengal 
as Avell as the earlier annexation of Sind demonstrated his hold on 
the country. 

Noav that Nasiruddin Mahmud Avas dead, Tltutmish had to 
choose another heir from among his remaining children. He had 
appointed his second son, Ruknuddin FIruz, governor of Badaim in 
1227-8 A.D. and since the death of Nasiruddin Mahmud, he was 
looked upon by the nobles as a likely choice of the Sultan. But their 
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expectations were not fulfilled ; for though aficr the capture of Gwalior 
in December, 1232 A.D., Fhu/. was given the important fief of Lahore, 
lltiitmish chose as his hcir-aj)pareiit his eldest daughter, Razia.^'’ 
This was a novel pronouncement and surprisc{l every one including 
the obsequious Nhishrij-i-muDidlik, 'raj-ul-mulk, who was transcribing 
the order ; the Sultan justified his choice on the ability of his daughter, 
‘though veiled from the public gaze,' and on the worthlessness of his 
sons. In order to give her some administrative experience, he made 
her the governor of Gwfdior. The absence of protest on the part of 
the nobles shows the hold that he had on liis court, ddiough surprised, 
they murmured no words of disaj)])roval against the audacious pro- 
nouncement. In the choice of Ra/ia as the heir-apparent, the king 
might have been guided by his chief (piccn 'Lurkan Khatun, Ra/ia’s 
mother, lltutmisli is also (redited with the establishment of the 
ShamsI order of the forty nobles. The nobles orginally were purchased 
as slaves but by degrees rose to he the most important personages in 
the kingdom,— so im])or(ani that they superseded in time the inalihs 
and others of noble birth. Ziauddin Ibraiii has desc ribed the import- 
ance of the order^‘:— 

‘In his reign, tlic chief slaves were called of the order of the 
forty. They gained ascendancy in the State matters and became 
powerful and dignified chiefs and gradually su])ersedcd those high 
born Maliks and other distinguishccl persons wlto prior to Iltutmish 
bore fame and distinction,’ Minhaj-i-Siraj has given the description of 
twenty-five of his ftialiks, most of whom he had }>urchased himself. 
These slaves were men of exceptional ability and very often men of 
handsome features. At tlic time of purchase, they were very often 
given minor offices, e.g., those of Sar-jew-ddr (chief armour-bearer),^'' 
ChdsJuilf^ir (controller of the kitchen),'*^ Sdql-i-khds (personal cup- 
bearer),'^ Yuz-bdin (keeper of the hunting leopard), Shardb-ddr (store- 
keeper of the liquors),’-* Tashi-ddr (ewer-bearer),-'* Jdima-ddr (keeper 
of the wardrobe);-' some others were entrusted with more important 
works, e.g., that of Amlr-i-majlis (Lord of the assembly)-- or of superin 
tendeiiL of rivers and vessels,-^ or granted ‘an office before the throne.’- ‘ 
Later on almost every one of them was made governor of a province, 
e.g., of Lahore, Multan, Nagorc, Badaun, Oudh, etc. This creation 

13. Also called Jalaluddin. 

14. Barani : The Tarikh-i-Ftrfiz Shfdit. Bibliotheca Inclica Series, p. 26. 

15. T.N. Translation by Raverty, pp. 728, 729, 750. 

16. Ibid. pp. 723, 761. 

17* PP- 736. 746, 779 - '8. p. 7.15. 19. p. 748, 20. p.752. 21. 

p. 754, 766. 22. p. 731. 23. p. 757 - ?!• P-8oi. 
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of a set of administrators was Iltutmish’s greatest achievement. The 
record of their work may be read in the T ahaqdt-i-N dsirl where it will 
be seen that by their loyal services and administrative experience, they 
had made themselves indispensable to the king. They were the pillars 
of the Stale and after lltiitmish’s death, continued to serve the kingdom 
till the accession of Ghiyasuddin Balban. 

His court was also visited by many of the exiled princes who had 
lost their territories in the Mongol upheaval that took place under 
Ghinghiz Khan. They lent dignity to his throne, spread his fame, and 
made him the most exalted monarch of his age. Ziauddui BaranI 
says'”:— In Sultan Shainsuddin’s reign, owing to the accursed Chinghiz 
Khan the Mongol’s fear of tyranny ,the illustrious Maliks and amirs 
who for ages had acted as leaders and also many ministers and other 
celebrities had thronged to his court. 'Fhesc Maliks who were the 
most excellent of their kind and these ministers and celebrities who in 
dignity, frankness, integrity, virtues, skill, and wisdom, had no equal 
in the whole world, had made Shamsuddin’s court look like that of 
Mahmud or Sanjar, nay, the most perfect example (of sovereignty)." 

A word may be said about one or two other measures of the 
Sultan. We all know that he had reformed the currency. In fact he 
is supposed to be the first Muslim king of India who had issued silver 
coins. In Nelson Wright’s words, ‘Iltutmish was a great moneyer. That 
he established the silver taiikah and the billion jilal on a firm footing 
was in itself a remarkable achievement. The influence of this silver 
tankah may be said to have continued down to the present day. His 
incorporation of the indigenous ^2-rati weight standard into his cur- 
rency scheme was a skilful move which made for both popularity and 
permanence.’^® But he may also be remembered for the recognition 
of the local coinage, only introducing his name as suzerain. For an 
illustration sec T homas’s the Chronicles of the Pathdn kings of Delhi.*’^ 
While one coin shows Chahar dev as a paramount soverign, the other 
makes him a tributary to Iltutrnish. The inscription of the two coins 
may be shown here. 


No. 1 

Obverse 
H orseman 


Reverse 

Bull 


25. p. 27. 26. S,D.C.M. p. 75. 27. p. 70 coins Nos. 39 and 40. 
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No. 2 

Horseman Bull 

It will be noticed that Iltutinish freely used the Hindi characters 
and also symbols like bull or horseman. Even the name of Miistansir 
billah occurs in Hindi along with the symbol of a bull."*^ It is a 
striking example of his toleration and his efforts to conciliate his 
Hindu subjects. J'hc same tendency is seen in the profuse carvings 
introduced in his ArhdJ-dhi-kd-jhomlmi masjid and his extension of 
the Cltiwivat-nl-Lsldm mos([ue."“ In spite of the Islamic prohibition of 
symbols or figures of any animal and injunction in favour of simplicity, 
Iltutmish introducetl symbols on coins and profuse ornamentation of 
the walls of his buildings, as a generous gesture towards his Hindu 
subjects, d he two Hauz-i-ShnmsJs, one at Badaun and the other at 
Delhi must have earned gratitude for him of his Hindu subjects, who 
along with the ^^llslims had profited by them. 

TO SUM UP OUR CONCLUSIONS. 

(1) Iltutmish’s kingship was the result of the verdict of the 
nobles. He was exj^ected to stop the disintegration of the kingdom 
that had set in in Aram Shah’s time, dliese expectations were fulfilled 
by the recovery of Sind and of Bengal. The principle of election as 
opposed to that of the Divine right was first illustrated in Muslim 
Indian History by Iltutmish’s accession. 

(2) He cemented the kingdom by dis})Osing of his rivals, Yildiz 
and Qabacha, and by crushing the disobedient, whether Hindu or 
Muslim. Among the Muslims, he made no distinction between the 
Mui/i or Qutbi nobles and (hose who possessed no such distinction. 

He was a generous as tvell as stern rider. In Bengal at 
first he had allowed Ghiyasuddtn to escape annihilation by the payment 
of a tribute. When he persisted in his o])position, he was destroyed 
and his territory was annexed. When Daulat Slvah rose again pleading 
only for a governorship under Iltutmish’s su/crainty, the Delhi Sultan 
paid no heed to his pleadings and crushed him. In Sind also Iltut- 
mish had at first overlooked Qabacha’s assumption of independence, 
but when his own territory was attacked, he crushed him and annexed 
the whole of Sind. 

(4) Towards the Hindus his policy was marked by a mixture of 

28. Tliomas, p. 52 coin No. 28b. 29. See Cambridge History of India 
VqI. Ill, the chapter on the mommeni of Muslim India, 
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firmness and conciliation. He subdued many of the Rajas in North 
India but allowed them a local existence on condition of his suzerainty 
being acknowledged. Similarly he recognized the Hindu practices by 
imitating their carvings in his buildings or their symbols on his coins. 

(5) His greatest achievement was the establishment of the 
Shamsi order ol the forty nobles. They formed the cream of his civil 
and military services and supplied him with loyal administrators and 
commanders. 

(()) His kingshi}) was recognized by the Khalifa of Bagdad, 
the head of the Muslim Sunni world. Out of deference to the 
Khalifa, he called himself ihc Sultan of the East only. To the petty Per- 
sian and 'Eurki princes of his period, he threw a challenge by assuming 
the title, ‘Master of the kings of the rurkis and the Persians.’ 



CANDRA-GIJPTA II, SaHASaMKA ALIAS VIKRAMaDITYA 
AND THE NINE JEWELS 


By S. K. Diksiiit 

-JV. XXIL lo. 

According to the above-quoted verse in the JV., a work claiming 
Kalidasa as its author, the ‘Nine Jewels’ including Dhanvanlari, 
Amarasiiiiha, Vetillabhatta, Kalidasa, Varahamihira and Vararuci were 
in the court ol a certain Vikiania. Another \ erse (JV. XXIL 9) says : 
“"I'here arc other astronomers (=hdlatanlra-kav(iyali) like myself, viz. 
Satyacarya, Varahamihira, Srutasena, Badarayana, Manittha or Maniu- 
iha and Kumarasiiiiha.” A tliird one adds ‘Having destroyed the 
Sakas, Vikramaditya built numerous temples throughout the country’ 
(XVIII. 43). 

It is well known that almost all of this is regarded as hetitious, 
that the work, which contains it, is relegated to the 1 ith or 12th cent. 
A.l). and that the Nine Jewels arc not regarded as contemporaries. 
Vet there seems to be real evidence which goes to support the old 
tradition. 

7 ’hus I claim in this brief article : 

(1) that the nine jewels were contemporary with Sakari Vikra- 
maditya alias Sahasaiiika, who is no other than Candra- 
Gupta II ; 

(2) that Vararuci was a maternal uncle of Subandhu who was at 
first a courtier of Vikramaditya and then of Kumara-Gupta ; 

(3) that VctalabhaUa’s name alone is responsible for the constant 

Abbreviations : R.T. : Raja-Tarangini, 

KSS. : Kathfisarii-sagara. 

BKM. : Brhat-Katha-Manjari. 

JV. : Jyotirvidabharanam. 

KK. : Kalakac^ya-Kathanaka. 
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association of Vikramaditya, Sahasariika or Candra-Gupta II 
with the Vetalas or the Goblins, etc. that is observable not 
only in literature but also in inscriptions ; 

(4) that Khadyaia-pakika Harisena of the Allahabad Inscription 
of Samudra-Gupta is perhaps the Dhanvantari Hari of 
Vikrama’s court mentioned in the JV. ; 

(5) that there is no reason to reject the traditions about dates 
found in the JV. and the Kutuhala-Mahjari ; 

(G) that the JV. mentioning Satyacarya, Badarayana, Srutasena 
(“Siddasena) and Manintha as contemporaries of Varaha- 
mihira can not be relegated to the 1 ith of 12th cent. A.D. 
since all of these persons find direct references in the Brhat- 
saiiihita of Vara ha ; 

(7) that the JV. betraying a very close resemblance with other 
works of Kalidasa should be attributed to Kalidasa ; 

(8) and lastly, that the traditions about tlie munificence of 
Vikramaditya make it perfectly clear that he is identical 
with Candra-Gupta II. 

Without referring to the views of a host of veteran scholars 
like Max Miiller, Mahamahopadhyaya Ilaraprasad ^astri, Roy, Hoernle, 
Pcithak, Konow, Allan, Banerji-Sastrl, Kshctrcschandra C.hattopadhyaya 
etc. I briefly state mine about the conquest of Vikramaditya and the 
era started by him. Candra-Gupta II Vikramaditya commemorated 
his victory over the Sakas with an era in 405 A.D. ; but as this era 
was started in IJjjain, the capital of Malava, in e aine to be confounded 
with the Malava Saiiivat, now probably rightly identified with the 
Azes Era. Thus what was formerly known as the Azes Era came to 
be known some time after the 5th century A.D. as the Vikrama 
Saihvat. 

The traditions handed down by Brahmanic, Jain and Muslim 
writers are unanimous in saying that the enemies routed by Vikrama 
were either J^akas or Mlecchas, but never Hunas or Pusyamitras. 
Thus the R.T. says : 

(111. 128) 

The KK., Alberuni, etc. also aver that Vikrama’s enemies 
were the ^akas, thus corroborating the statement in the JV. 
that he ‘destroyed the ^akas/ (vide the first para of this article). 
Ksirasvaml also calls him a §akantaka and not a Hunantaka. Abhi- 
nanda in his Ramacaritam to th$ Sakarati as a contemporary 
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and patron o£ Kalidasa, while the Nfilanda inscription of Devapaladeva 
refers to the Saka-dvit as a great giver of gifts. I ho{)e that these many 
traditions may sunicc for the jnesent. 

Tradition is also unanimous on the point that Vikramaditya 
commemorated his victory with an era. 1 hus a lanious Subhasita says : 


511^: ^flT l’ 


i.e. ‘who, having destroyed in battle the Saka confederations . .of all 
the quarters in the earth, started an era.’ 

AlberunI also records a tradition according to which “Saka 
tyrannised over the country between the river Sindh and the ocean 
, . . .wlieii Vikramaditya marched against him . . . and killed him in 
the region of Karur between Multan and the castle of honi.” I should 
only reiterate Max Midler's wise words that ‘Alberuni does not invent 
battles.’ 

In fact, the greatest argument in favour of regarding Candra- 
Ciupla IT as the founder of an era which was later on identified with 
the Azes or Krta-Malava era is to be found in the following explicit 
statement^ of Alberuni : “Those who use the era of Vikramaditya 

live in the southern and western parts of India In the book 

Srudhava by Mahadeva T find as his name Cdiandrablja” (E.C. Sachau’s 
Ed. part ii, pp. 5 G), Who this Mahadeva is, is not very clear ; but 
he is certainly an ancient author, whose book ‘Srudha\a’ was known 
to Alberiinl probably in a coirupt state. The name Candrabija most 
probably represents a corrupt form of Candra-Ciupta wlio can be 
Candra-Gupta II of the Gupta dynasty alone. In fact it is highly 
improbable that this Candrabija alias Vikramadilya can be anybody 
else except that famous Sidiasamka ; since even if the existence of an 
earlier Vikramaditya of the first century IkCk be granted it is very 
improbable that he shoidd also be known as C'andra. Besides ‘blja’ 
is a Prakrit equivalent of ‘dvitlya,’ thus Candrabija may perhaps well 
stand for “Candra chitiya’ or ‘dvitiyah Candra-Guptah.’ Or rather 
as stated above, Candrabija may simply be a corruption for Candra- 
gupta. 

It is well known, I believe, that Sahasaiiika is an epithet of 


1. See, however, the preface by Sathau (p. xl), wlicre the learned Doctor 
completely misunderstands this statement identifying Candrabija with the author 
Mahadeva I (Dr. E. C. Sachau’s cd vol. Ip 


25*-9 
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Caiidra-Gupta II. Thus tlie Caiubay and Sangll plates of Govinda 
IV-Raslrakiita refer to Candra-Gupta II as Sahasaiiika- ; 


cin*i5TraJwi#^ ^ ii’ 


His adventurous nature as well as his ej^iihet Sahasaihka are referred 
lo in the Kharepauin and other (Idiana-) .Sllahara Inscriptions which 
say : “Kapardi, (the founder and) the ornanient of Silara family, was 
given to adventures like Sahasariika”: 


^ ^^T<4sqfd55-il if 


Now, 1 believe, the expressions like ‘nirvyaja-vikramatiraskrta- 
Sahasamkaiy i.c. ‘who has out done Saliasaiiika in })oint of undcceitful 
valour’ occurring in a Sena Insdipiion’* will be ainj)ly clear. Jatadhara^ 
quoted in the .^abdakalpadruma equates Sfihasaihka with w^akiiri- 
Vikraniaditya, while Ksirasvami the famous commentator of the 
Amarakosa says : 


But is there any evidence to connect Sahasaitika with the Vikrama Era, 
just as we have got some evidence lo show that Vikramaditya can be 
connected with Vikrama Era (though of course only in the manner 
stated above)? Is there anything to corroborate tlte fact mentioned 
by Alberuni so that Sfdiasaiiika Candra-Gupta can be connected 
with an era ? I think, there is. Thus there are at least two inscrip- 
tions in which ‘Sahasaihka’ Era is used in lieu of ‘Vikrama’ Era’^:— 


2. E. L, VII. 40 ff., I. A., XII, S51 ff. For the prowess of Vikramaditya, 
compare the verse 

^ I c^f ^ ii ~ 

-R.T. Ill ‘343* 

3. 'Fhe Naihati grant of Ballalasena, I. 1 . XIV, p. 159. Also N. C. 
Majumdar’s Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, p. 72. 

This expression has caused much confusion and discussion. 

4. w 1 '" ^ 

Sabda-kalpa-druma, Vol. V. p. 2 (Nagari ed.); Ibid. Vol. V. p. 3. (Bengali ed). 
5. CL E.I.j XX, Nos. 402 and 476. Abo vide IC., Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 286 fL 
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(1) Mahoba-Fort-wall fragmentary Inscripiion : 

(2) Rohtasgarh rock inscription of King Pratapa's lime :• 

Kielhorn rightly identilied this Sahasaihka Era with Vikraina Era. 

Indeed, with regard to the KK., Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri appro- 
vingly quotes tJie following observation of Prof. Sicn Konow : “I can 
not see slightest reason for discarding this acconnt (of the Kathanaka 
regarding Vikramaditya of Mfdava uprooting the Saka dynasty), as 
is usually done, because most scholars arc a priori disinclined to believe 
in Indian tradition and some times jnefer the most marvellous accounts 
of foreign authors to Indian lore." I he learned .^astri adds : “The 
Kathasaritsagara and the Rajput Chronicles bear witness to the heroic 
legends of Malicndraditya’s son, king Vikramaditya of Malava of the 
Paramara dynasty, ruling at Cjjain in the first century 

I regret to say that the historical significance of that semi- 
historical tradition in the KK. has been missed by scholars like Prof. 
Sten Konow and Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri. They have taken the Katha- 
naka at its face value and have overlooked the evidence of the 
Puranas, whose authenticity is borne out in many striking eases. 
Thus the authenticity of the Puranas, very often unnecessarily called 
in question by savants like Dr. Ray Chaudhari, is borne out in the 
eases of ^aisunagakula or Haryankakula (Mari— Naga ; cf. Naga. 
Dasaka),'^ of Darsaka (who may not be the author of Ti lo-tse-kia which 
is probably Tiladhaka and not Darsaka as Dr. Ray Chaudhuri, follow-' 

6. XIII. ii. 21 1. He cannot belong to the Paramara dynasty; for in 

the Navasaha.samka-(]arilam written in jmdse of a Paramara king Sindhuraja, 
there is no such claim. On the other hand, while Vikranuiditya is there said to 
belong to Ujjain, Dhara is definitely represented as the family-scat (Kularaja 
(\hdni) of the Paramfiras. Vide Navasahasamka-Caritam I. 17 ; 

mf 11 vs 11’ 

Also I. 90 : ’rprmmifq 1 

y. Vide, hqwpYer> P.H.A.L, ^th Ed., p. 98 . 
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ing Beal, opines),® of Kakavarna (who can be identical either with 
Kalasoka who had ten sons including Nandivardhana that ruled after 
him or with tlic ‘reigning monaix h’ that was killed by the father of Xan- 
drames, but not with both as Dr. Ray ('haiidhuri thinks), of Dasaratha 
and .^alisuka, of Pusyaiiiilra (who retained his title of ‘Senani’ even 
when he had obtained ini])crial power and who certainly did not 
belong to the Afaiirya dynasty as the Divyavadiina would have it) 
etc. In the present case, too, the Puranas rightly and unanimously 
say that the dynasty of the Saka that ruled for more than 300 years 
w^as immediately jneecded by the dynasty of Gardhabhilas, and not 
by a king named Gardabliilla, as the KK. represents. The Puranas 
leave us to infer that it was this dynasty of the Sakas that was uprooted 
by the famous Sakari Vikramaditya and not a ‘Srdianiisfdii’ king who 
had ousted Vikrama’s father. Vide (i) the Malsya-Purana ;• 

i.e. ‘Seven Gardhabhins (will reign) too, (follotved by) only eighteen 
Sakas ; 

(2) the Vayu-Purana ; 

g g ii’ ; 

(3) the Brahman da-Purana : 

^Thus it is impossible to connect these successors of the Gardha- 
bhilas,— I mean the dynasty of the eighteen .’sakas, rightly identified 
with the dynasty of Cast ana,— with a Vikramaditya of the first cen- 
tury B.C. for whose existence we have to depend solely on our own 
imagination. Dr. Charpentier has, on the other hand, rightly concluded 
in the (kimbridge Mistory of India, Vol. I, page iGH, that ‘the legend 
(recorded in the KK.) is to some extent historical in character.’ It 
records how tlic Jain .saint Kalaka having been insulted by king Gar- 
dhabhilla of Lljjain, wlio according to various traditions, was the father 
of the famous Vikramaditya, went in his desire for revenge to the 

8. P.II.A.L, /|th eel. p. 175. Cunningham’s ‘Ancient Geography of India* 
(ed. by S. N. Majiiindar-Sastii), pp. 521-23, p. 720. Watters. II, 105 ff. Beal. 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, ii, 102. Also JASB. 1933-34. 

9. Ibid, p. 187. 
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land of the takas’ whose king was styled ‘Sahaniisfihi/ Strictly 
speaking, the title \Salianiisahi’ does not appear on any of the Saka 
coins. Yet there is no doubt that Candra-Guj)ta Iks fatlier had come 
into contact with certain chiefs holding the title Salianusahi.'^’ The 
same cannot be averred with ixgard to the Vikraniadilya of 58 B.C. 
with any amount of certainty, hurt her, it is highly improbable that 
Vikramaditya obtained such a fame only because he had ‘rej:)ellcd 
the invaders and re-cstablislicd the tlironc of ancestors’; for, if we 
are to believe in tlie Kaibanaka, the .Sahanusalii had reigned at Gjjain 
only for four years, and as such, this was nothing more than an 
incursion by a foreign ])owcr and a matter of merely local importance, 
ddiere is little in the KK. to show that Vikrama was an all-Tndia power, 
while both the BKM. and KSS. represent Vikramasiiiiha or Vikrama- 
ditya ruling at one time at lljjain, at other lime at Patalipulra, thus 
connecting him with Ckuidra-Ciupta 11 rather tlian an earlier 
Vikramaditya of Makna. 

Furtlier, that there were Gardhabhilla kings rather than a king 
named (hirdabhilla is possibly borne out l)y jinasena, who, misunder- 
standing a corrupt fornt of the name, says that the Rasabha kings 
reigned for a hundred years. 'I’he ]V. also refers 10 die annihilation 
of the .^akas and (he establishment of an era by the famous 
Vikrama,— a fact partly corroborated by the KK. Bill it is to be noted 
that in sj^ite of the fact lliat Vikrama is rejiresented there (/.e., in the 
]V.) ns ruling over Mrdava, he is still an all India power, and not merely 
a ‘Malavendra’ — an epithet which he must however ajipropriate in 
view of its rcc ent conquest, dims I see no reason to connec t a presumed 
Vikrama of 58 Jk(k with tlic Saihvat current under liis name, while 
the evidence of the inscriptions, especially tlie I'akht-i-baln, Kalavan 
and laxilii silver scroll inscriptions delinitely seem to connect the era 
of 58 JkC. with A/cs I. 1 his is also endorsed by the numismatic 
evidence. Here it may lie seen that I am unable to agree with Dr. vSten 
Ronow, who, like HofTmann, identilies A/es 1 , A/iliscs, and Azes II, 
and who regards Azes as only symbolically connected with the era. 
I have, in fact, seen nothing that gcjcs against Sir John Marshall’s 
brilliant conjecture that A/es 1 is the author of tlie Saihvat, while I have 
already given, I believe, some reasons why Sfiliasamka should be 
connected with an era (the era of 405 A.D.) that was founded by 
him after the annihilation of the Sakas of Ujiain. As this era was 
established in that city which was the ca[)ital of IVIalava, it naturally 
came to be confounded with the Malava Saiiivat, an era which was 
lormcrly known as the Azes era, but which came to be so termed on 

10. Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions (C Ill), No. 1. 
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account of its being used by the Malavagana. The era thus seems 
to have passed through dilfcrent stages, being first known as the Azes 
era, then as the Krta era, then as the Krta-Malava era, then as the 
Malava-gana era, and lastly as the era of the Malavas or the kings of 
the iMMavas. The JV. calls the Sakari Malavcndra, while according 
to Harsa-C^arita, the Guptas, even before the time of Harsa, had 
assumed the title Midava-raja. d’here is little proof that the later 
Guptas had concpicred the Mfdavas or Avanli. 

'rhe initial date of an era started with the completion of the 
defeat of the .‘sakas of IJjjain must, therefore, lie sometime after the 
year 388 A.D. ; since nx* know that Svami Rudrashiiha was ruling at 
least up to 3 IX of the Saka era, beginning from 78 A.D. It must 
also lie before A.D. 409 since the silver coins of Candra-Gupta that 
are found in the region round about U jjain date from ()y of the Gupta 
era. But it may well be questioned how I was able to arrive at the 
definite date, vi/., 405 A.D. I may. therefore, point out that a verse in 
tlie JV. says in a jirophelic tone that an astronomical phenomenon 
called ‘Ksayamasa' (the lapse of a montli) will occ ur in the 103rd year 
of the Vikrama Saiiivat, whicli the Mfdavendra started : 

ii’ ' 

Now, according to the Indian Chronolc^gy of D.B. Svami Kannu 
Pillai, a Ksayamasa did occur in the year 507 A.D.. Thus it the year 
507 corrcsjxmds to the 103rd year of the Vikrama Saihvat, the latter 
must begin in 405 A.D. 

But is there any literary work, etc., that is dated in an era beginning 
in 405 A.D. For otherwise, it would be dinicult to accept such a 
1 evoking conclusion, even in tlic face of the connection of Sahasaihka 
with the Vikrama era and of Gandra-Gupta with the ^akas. I may, 
therefore, point out the traditions founcl in the JV. and Kutiihala- 
manjari that were rejected probably for the sole leason that while the 
former work claims to be dated in the Vikrama Saihvat 24, the latter 
says that Varahamihira was born 13 years before the beginning of the 
Vikrama Saiiivat. I do not see any reason to set aside the evidence of 
the written records, as there arc perhaps some positive grounds to accept 
them. 


li. JV. iv, 53. 
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The JV. thus says : 

g i” (jV. xxii. 21) 

i.e., ‘ilie work was begun in the month 
called Madhava, in the Kali year 30^8.’ Mr. S. B. Dikshit, the astro- 
nomer of Maharastra, says that ihc Kali age 3068 corresponds to the 
year 24 of the Vikrama Saiiivat, since Vikrama Saihvat is unanimously 
said to begin in 3o,]y year of the Kali age, or after 3044 years of that 
era liad ela])sed. He, followed by Dr. Fleet and others, therefore, 
rejects this tradition, since it is higlily inijnobable in his opinion that 
the work jV. was composed in the 24th year of the Vikrama era. But 
1 have shown above that the work was probably written in the 24th year 
of the Vikrama era flial began in 405, i.e., in 428-29 A.D. This is not 
improbable. 

There is another tradition, viz., the one found in the Kutiihala- 
Mahjari, which seems to put Mr. S. B. Dikshit into much dilhculty 
and which would no'w be easily sloved by the readers themselves. 
Varaha himself says in the Brhaj-jataka : 



ii’' 

In this verse, he intoniis us that he was a son of Adilyadasa and 
that he was favoured by the sun. This is exactly wliat he told in a 
verse in the Kutiiliala-Manjail, which gives Varfiha’s date, and which 
was therefore rather reluctantly rejected by Mr. S. B. Dikshit.^- He 


12. The strange interpretation about the Rasis (—number) of Ravi (—Sun) 
suggested by another astronomer, Mr. Daptari of Nagpur, may best be forbidden 
by so splitting the sandhi. Mr. Daptaii would dissolve the sandhi as ‘Raveh 
Rasibhih’ instead of ‘Raveh {mhhih.' Note that the Bhadrabahu-Varaha-pra- 
bandha in a Jain work named Prabandha-koki of Sri-Rajasekhara Suri (cd. by 
Jina-vijaya, Visvabharati, Santiniketana) pp. 2 ff. refers to the blessings that 
Varahamihira obtained from the Sun-god ; 


Note that Bhatfotpala also refers to him as having obtained the blessings of the 
Sun-god, as an Avantika and as a Magadha-dvija ; 
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notes this striking corroboration, but adds : “'rhe tradition incor- 
porated in the verse cannot be an authentic one, since the year men- 
tioned in it cannot be brought into conformity with any system of 
Mathematics.” Is this not perhaps a candid confession on the part of 
that learned mathematician and astronomer, that he did not fully 
understand the significance of that verse in the Kuttdiala-Mahjari ? 
That verse runs as follows 



ii>2 

The expression dvi-ved dinhora trai is interpreted by Mr. S. B. Dikshit 
to mean 30.1 but it should rather mean 3032, since the Vedas arc 
collectively known as a ‘ Triad’ or ‘ I’rayi,’ while t erses like 

— Rajakkharakavih 

show that in ancient times the Vedas were generally known as three 
in number. Thus according to the verse in the Kutrihala-Manjari, 
Varfdia-Mihira, a Ihrihmana versed in the Vedas, was born in the 

Yudhisthira-Saiiivat (i.c., Kali Age) 3032 of Adityadasa through 

the blessing of the sun.’ But we know, Yudhistlura-Samvat ccOTesponds 
to the beginning of the Vikrama Saiiivat, according to the unanimous 
testimony of Utjjala and other astroncmiers. d’hus Varahamihira was 
born thirteen years before the beginning of tlie Vikrania-Saiiivat, 
/jor,— 13“3()2 A.D. according to my calculation, and r,7 B.(k— 13=170 
(or Go) B.C. according to the calculations of Mr. S. B. Dikshit and 
others. I may point out that my calculation rather than the other one 
is more in conformity with the statement made by Alberuni that 


1 5 ?: il’Bhattotpala-vivjrtti 

(commencing stanza), Dvivedi’s edition, p. 1. Also vide ibid. p. 2 : 

etc. 

13. Sarngadhara-paddliati and subhasitahmvali. 
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Varaha’s Panca-Siddhantika era begins from 484 A.D. Mr. S. B. Dikshit 
has given very good reasons to doubt the tradition that Varfdia was 
alive in 587 A.D.'^ But while his arguments as to the impossibility of 
Varaha living up to 587 A.D. arc acceptable, there is perhaps really 
little reason to doubt the validity of the original statement, which is 
probably only misinterpreted by all the writers on it 



i.e.,. ‘In the year 509 Varaha- Mihiracary a went to the heaven* 
(PrthusvamI, a commentator on Brhama-Gupta). The word “Saka” at 
limes stands merely for ‘a year’ or Samvat and does not ahoays mean 
.Saka year. Thus in the two verses (already quoted) that begin with 

etc.’, and etc., 

the word ‘Saka’ is used in connection with the Vikrama-Saiiivat.^^ 
Thus, if the statement of Prthusvanii that Varfilia died in the year 509 
refers to the Malava-Vikrania-Samvat, it means that he died in 451 A.D. 
(5()9-58~-45 i ). 1 hits Varaha lived from 392 A.D. to 451 A.D. 

Last of all, and this is one of the most important arguments, which 
1 believe cannot prolitably be ignored by anybody who writes on the 
date of Vanihamihira, the very words which according to Mr. S. B. 
Dikshit assign conclusive date to Varaha can more probably be inter- 
preted in favour of my arguments. 'This is important, for according 
to this interpretation Varahamihira was alive not in 505 A.D. as is 
supposed by Mr. 8. B. Dikshit, bur in qor, A.D., i.e., the year in which 
Candra-Gupta II started his era. According to Mr. S. B. Dikshit and 
Pandit Durga Prasad Dvivedi of Jaipur, “Varfdui” gives his date in the 
following words: “saptasvi-veda saiiikhyam Saka-kCda etc.”^” Here, 
both these scholars take ‘Veda’ as ecpiivalent to “four”, thus making 


14. ‘A pcc}) into tlic Early History of Imlia’, Sir R. C. Bhandarkar, p. Go. 
(Rawlinson’s ccl.). 

15. Compare the use of the word in the vcr.se 'svasti-mpasiirya- 

sunuja-.salif^ sake etc.’, quoted above. Also vide saint Ekanatha’s verses in the 
Marathi Bhagavat (Niinaya Sagara cd.) vv. 552 and 555 : 

wm II ■ ^ ^ I I ^ 1 ifm ^ ant# id 

16 . 1 

id 

-Paitca'Siddh4titika 


26—10 
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the whole sum equal to 427. But, as shown above, Veda can very easily 
and appropriately mean “three",— which would make the sum equal 
(o 327. The equivalent of 327 ^aka era is 405 A.D., which thus makes 
Varalia, a contemporary of Candra-Gupta 11.^^ 

But Varaha’s date, it may be objected, depends upon the date of 
Arya-bhata I, that is given by the latter in the Kalakriyfipada as circa 
3()00 years after the end of the third Yugapada. For does not Arya- 
bhata say that he was 23 years old when 3()oo years together with the 
first three Yugapadas had already elapsed ? 

'Flic date of Aryabhata, according to the iiUerpretation of this verse 
given by Dr. Fleet,^'^ Mr. S. B. Dikshit, etc., is 3()()()-3()44-"5r,r) Vikrama 
Saihvat, i.e., A.D. 499. I regiet to say that 1 am unable to follow them 
in view of the definite statement of Varaha et( that there was a long 
period of transition that intervened between the third and fourth 
Yuga-padas, viz. Dvapara and Kali, during whi( ]i took place the famous 
Mahabharata war, vide the Mahfibharata Adiparva, ch. 2 : 

II II’ 

'Fhis means that the Yudliisthira Sam vat or Kali Era was not started 
immediately after the Dvapara yuga was finished, but at the end of 
the interval, (which is reckoned to be not less than (153 years), that 
passed between the two Yugas. Fhus 3Goo-f)53=:2947 years of the 
Kali Age or Yudliisthira Saihvat had passed when Aryabhata I w^as 
23 years of age ; i.e., he was born in tlie 2925th year of the Kali age. 
But the Vikrama Saihvat began when 3044 years of that era had 
passed, i.e., about 120 years after the birth of Aryabhata I. It is 
impossible to place Aryabhata 120 years before 58 B.C. Hence the 
Vikrama Sariivat here must be taken to refer to an era that Candra- 
Gupta II Vikramaditya started in 405, as stated above. Thus 
Aryabhata was born in circa 285 A.D. 

17. May I add that the famous astronomer of Ujjain, Mr. Suryanarayana 
Vyasa agrees with me with regard to the date I assign to Varahamihira, though 
he is extremely reluctant to put the famous Vikramaditya anywhere except in 
58 B.C, ? 

i8. J.R.A.S. 1911, pp. ni-12. 
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It is impossible for me lo endorse the view of those scholars, who 
put Aryabhata in 499 A.D., for oilier reasons as well. These scholars 
have to discard no less tliaii tiro or three traditions about the date of an 
astronomer called Lalla in order to stabilize their view. Lalla delinitely 
tells us that he consulted the works not only of Aryabhata 1 himself but 
also of his pupils, and tliat he found the works of those pupils of Arya- 
bhata I not very satisfactory.^^ I’his clear statement justifies Mr. 5 . B. 
Dikshit’s remark that “lailla was preceded by Aryabhata by a great 
length of time.” But it does not in my opinion justify the rejection 
of the three traditions about his date, that Mr. B. Dikshit has him- 
self given. The author of the Ganaka-TarahginI assigns Lalla to ^aka 
year 421, i.e., 499 A.D., while Dr. Kern on the authority of the internal 
evidence afforded by two statements in Lalla’s work has sought to 
ynovc that l.alla’s date is circa 420 Jsaka era, i.e., 498 A.D. Mr. 

B. Dikshil, has rightly sliown that it is impossible to reconcile these 
traditions with the traclition that AryabhaU was 2;^ years old in the 
year 499 A.D. But 1 liaic lentured to show that the latter tradition 
is misinterpreted ; hence, 1 am unable lo accept the admittedly con- 
jectural date, xnz., circa (>40 A.D. wliiih Mr. S. B. Dikshit, has tenta- 
tively assigned to Lalla, in view of his view about that date of Arya- 
bhata. He does not give any reasons why he selected that particular 
year and not any other, say Goo A.D., or 550 A.D. It is, however, 
certain that he was under the impression tliat Lalla lived a long time 
after Aryabhata I. The statements, that Dr. Kern used in order to 
prove his thesis about the date of Lalla, run as follows : — 

(1) : 1 

51 ^^. II W II etc. 

( 2 ) I 


:il U II 


19 . 

W it’ 

— Dhi-vrdd h i-l antra, M adhy a madliikara. 

20, Compare h' 

-Kumara-Saiiibhava V, 85. 
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v< \C 

While these traditions may outweigh all doubts regarding the 
assignment of an earlier date to Aryabhata I, the evidence afforded by 
the words like ‘Jiimitra’ corroborates my conclusion. This word is 
used in the Kumarasambhava-^ in the JV., as also in the Brhatsaihhita ; 
but it is not found in Aryabhata’s work. Thus it would be hazardous 
to believe that the composer of the Kumarasariibhava knew this word 
in the days of Candra-Ciupta and Kumara-Oupta, but that it was un- 
known to an astronomer like Aryabhata in circa 4()() A.D. We find 
it freely used in tlic so-called later works like the Brhatsaiiihita and the 

jv- 

I now proceed to give a short account of the poets at the court of 
Candra-Gupta IT, and the nine jewels. But before that, I may draw 
attention to an important tradition that is found in a verse which is 
attributed to Rajak'khara in the Suktimuktavali of Jalhana and the 
Paddhati of .‘^arhgadhara. 1 his verse seems to mention certain classical 
poets in a quasi-chronological order : 

*¥n# qrfg; 

»r>rqf?ri 

^ ctpi & ii’ 

Kalidasa refers in his Malavikagnimitra to “Bhasakavi-Saumilla-Kavipu- 
tradinaih prabandhan”, while another tradition regards “Ramila-Somi- 
lau” as “Sudraka-kathakarau”--. Dandin refers to the Setubandha of Pra- 
varasena, to Vasvadatla, and to V^alabhr'* which would probably place 
him after circa ^50 A.D. (the probable date of Bhattaraka), while his 
reference to Vidarbha as being governed by Bhojavaiiisa or the 


21. Vide Kumara-sariibhava, VII, 1. 

22 . Vide I 

— Sukti muktavali and Subha§ita-haravali. 

23 . 1— Dasakumara-Caritam VI, (Kulkarni’s ed. 

p. 99). Ib. Ill, p. 64 : »rit»T 5 fh!t ^ 1 
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Vakataka family-^ puts his date perhaps in or before the middle of the 
6th century A.D. where he is placed by Professor A. Ik Keith too, 
though on independent giounds. Bana and Afatahga Divakara were 
the courtiers of Sri-Harsa-^ while Rajanaka Ratnakara (circa 8r,o A.D.) 
wrote his Hara-vijaya in the reign of Cippata Jayapida and flourished 
in the days of Avantivannan."*^ 1 admit, however, that the verse is not 
strictly chronological ; but here Srl-Sahasaiiika appears as a poet. 

Whatever be the worth of the above given tradition, it is certain 
that we cannot altogether set aside the following tradition given in 
the Kavyamlmaiiisa 

According to this ancient tradition handed down by Raja- 
^ekhara, Candra-Gupta, if not a contemporary of KTdidasa, Mei> 
tlia, Amara, Sura (alias Aryasura) and llaricandra, had like them 
appeared for the “[ioets’ examination” tliat was held before a learned 
assembly in Ujjain. Reference to such a Parisad is found in the Bilsad 
inscription of 96 G. E., wherein Dhruvasarma is said to have been 


24. Kalidasa, who, as shown below, constantly refers to con- 
temporary events calls the king of Vidarbha bhoja and his sisters as 
lihojya. The colophon of Seinbantlha reads : “lii siri-Pravarasena-viraie Kalida- 
fiakae Dhahaiiiuhavahe mahakavve. . . Ramadasa in his Ramasetuprabandha 
^ays “Pravaraseno Bhojadeva iti kakii.” Maisya-Purana (Anandiisrama cd.) 
refers to the Prativindhya family of the Bliojas" (=;Vindhyakanaiii kida ) as 
having increased four fold. 


Da}§. Car. VIII. p. 114 . (Kulakarni’s ed.) 
25 . 'vfi \ 

ii— Sarngadhara-paddhati^ st. 189. 


26 . 


nirt 1 — R. T. V. 34 . 


27. Fleet, G.I., No. 10, p. 44 1 

For a literary assembly associated with Vikramaditya or Sahasariika, cf. Kavya- 
mimarhsa, pp. 54—55; R.T. Ill, 129 ff. etc. Compare also Malavikagnimitram 1 . 
Prastavana, 
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honoured by the assembly {parsadd mdnita). I confess, I see little 
reason not to believe in the aiulior of Kavyamiinaihsa when he says 
‘sruyatc etc.,’ and I think he is probably truthful to himself and to 
the tradition handed down to him by his j)redecessors, and is not him- 
self inventing a ne^v tradition. 'J 1 ius, that Sfihasamka was a good j)oet 
known not only from the various quotations that arc found under his 
name in the anthologies, but also from the following verse found in the 
Avantisundarlkalha and Jalhana’s Siiktimuktavalr® 

“|r:: i 

i.e., “That famous king Sahasaihka composed the Gandhamadana 
poem, which is worth being enjoyed by the whole world.” 

Out of the above-mentioned poets, wlio appeared for the Kavya- 
I'.ara-pariksa, IMcntha alias Ilhartrmenlha ap|K'ars in the R- T. as a 
contemporary of the Sakari Vikramadiiya who is there represented as 
and elder contemporary of a certain Prax arasena. "’ Soddhala, tlie autltor 
of a Campukatha called UdayasnndarP*, also seems to mention Mentha 
as a contemjjorary of Kalidasa, while according to Mahkha’s Jsrikantha- 
caritam,'*^ Mentha''^’ seems to have predeceased Snbandhu, Bharavi as 


28. I owe the reference in the Avantisundai^kathfi to Mr. T. N. Riima- 
chandran of the Arclia’ological Department (Dakshinfi Bharati Series, No. 3. 
Intro, p. 8). The Sukiimnktavali is cjuotcd M. Krishnamachariar’s History of 
Sanskrit Literature, p. 148, (Latest edition). 

29. R. T. HI. 125 ff. 

30. G. O. S. No. XL 

31. Srikantha-Caritam, II. 53 

fst^: ^ ?rt 11 

32. “Mentha has been associated with Vikramadiiya by certain compilers of 
anthologies, who ascribe a certain vcusc to ilieir joint authorship”— Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, ‘A Peep into Early History of India’, p. Gi. The verse is : 

’w; I’This occurs also in Sudraka's Mrcchakatikam I. 34. 
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well as Bana.'*^ According lo Rajasckhara (Balabliarata I. 12) Mentha 
lived much earlier than Bhavabhuti 

^ I ff5P?fat:»sPn 5a?si% ^rsrcren:; h” 

Siira, Jiura alias Arya-Sura, a Buddhist writer assigned by some 
scholars to the 3rd c entury A.l)., wrote like all other contemporaries of 
Saliasamka in Sanskrit'’^ Aryah'ira’s works were translated according to 
Dr. Keith^”^ and Winternitz before .134 A.D. It is to be noted that like 
Kalidasa he uses the word ‘V7 .sy/.” in the sense of babhuva indepenciently®®; 
such a use is not found in either earlier or much later writers. Language 
however can offer no sure proof ; still there is no definite gi'ound for 
assigning him to a date earlier than 3(10 A.D. According to Dr. Winter- 
nitz, he probably belongs to the /|th century A.D. Both he and Kali- 
dasa imitate Asvaghosa. 


33. In a late and cxircnud) unhistoiital work of Sadasiva-brahmendra called 

Jagadgururatnainrila (verses IMcntIui is regarded as a contemporary of 

Matrgupta, Setu-pravara (=Pravaraseiia, the aiuhor of Sctii-kavya, according 
to the coinmcmator) and Visama<Iit)a. A commentator on the same work ejuotes 
die following stanza from ‘Hayagriva-vadha’ (a work ascribed to Mentha by the 
R.T.);- 

‘ ‘<3STirt ; 

^ id’ 

Compare R. T. III. 260. 1 

’Tfqc^fg II 

34. Vide contemporary inscriptions. Also Kavya-mlmaiiisa (G. O. S. I. 

p. 50 ) ^ ^ ^ i 

Compare the Sarasvatl-Kanthabliarana, 11. 15 

% «T d 

35. Vide : History of Sanskrit Literature (1935), p. 67 f£. 

36. For an interesting discussion on the word ‘asa,’ vide Prof. K. B. Pathak’s 
introduction to his edition of Meghaduta, p. xiv. 

37. Vide : History of Sanskrit Literature, Vol. II, p. 276. 
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Rut who is the poet Harkandra who according to the Kavyaml- 
inaihsa passed the poets’ examination like Candra-Giipta, Kalidasa, 
Mcniha, Amara, J^ura, etc. ? That he was a great poet is certain from 

Bana’s Ilarsacaritam : ^ I 

II li’ i e. “Glowing on account of the construction 

of words, attractive to the mind and with the arrangement of well chosen 
sounds, the prose composition of BhaUara Harkandra is the king of its 
sort.’’ This reference proves tliat he had become famous by the time 
of Bana and that he was ch icily known as a prose writer. The JV. also 
icfers to a poet named Mari as adorning the court of Vikrama, while 
the Gaiida-valio refers to him along wdtli Bhasa, Kalidasa and 
Subandhu in the following words : 

‘iirafct st srra i 

3T 31 srnu:^ a’ 

Anther Subhasita'*'* associates him willi Subhandhu, Ragliiikara DaksI- 
putra (=:Panini ?), Sura, and liharavi : 3T^:, ^ 

?feF#sf>5t 5^11 

IKS wcflrPn:: 

etc.’’ I venture to suggest that Harkandra is possibly identical with 
Harisena, the author of the Allaliabad pillar inscription whose com- 
position is also ‘the king of its Sx:rt’ {gadyahandho nrpdyale). 

If he was really sucli a great poet as Bana, Vakpatiraja and otlicr 
'writers ask us to believe, and if he was really identical with Harisena, he 
ought to have been mentioned in the list of the nine jewels by the 
author of the JV. It is improbable that suck a great personage as 
Haricandra or Harisena should not find any mention in a verse which 
refers to the lesser stars like Sahku, Ghatakharpara, etc. 


38 . Parab’s edition, p. 4 . The double entendre used throughout this verse 
can easily be construed also with reference to the king. 

39. Sadhuktikarijamfta (Aufrecht, ZDMG. xxxvi. 366). 
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The following verse reveals that Ilaricarulra ^vas a Vaidyalilaka, 
which is but a paraphrase of the designation Dhanvantari : — 



5T^ sm?:: ir 

i.e. “wSix only are the sons of the twu c-born Sabarasvanil, vi/., Varfiha' 
mihira the chief among the astronomers who tvas born of a Brahmana 
lady ; king Bhartrhari as well as king Vikrama, born of a Ksatriya lady; 
Haricandra tltc foremost of (all) Doctors as well as (that) blessed Sahkii, 
born of a lady of the Vaisya caste ; Amara born of a Stulra woman.‘“ 

None can entertain any doubt as to the iinhistorical nature of this 
stanza; nonetheless it contains some important historical details : (i) 
1 hits Haricandra, a contemporary of Sahku, Amara, Vikrama, Varaha 
etc. was a Vaidyatilaka. I should here ask the reader to remember that 
Harisena of the Allahabad Pillar Inscription is called a Khadyata- 
pakika. 'Phat this is a special designation of Harisena is aj)parenl from 
the facts that it is not lound in connection with anybody else, and that 
even in connection with Harisena it does tioL seem to be an ordinary 
odicial designation like “iMahadandanayaka” or “Rumaramatya,” since 
unlike those designations it is unconnected and linds a separate mention 
from his name. I’lie inscri[)tion runs : “Khadyapi-pakikasya Mahad- 
andatiayaka— Dhruvabhuti[>utrasya Mahadanclanayaka— Rumaramatya 
— Harisenasya etc.” 1 he wcncl ‘Khadyata-[>akikasya’ is as yet unex- 
jdained. 1 take it to be a synonym of Dhanvantari or Vaidyatilaka as 
the word pdha seems to connect it with the science of medicine or the 
Rasayana Sastra. 

In his ‘Report on the search for Sanskrit manuscripts i88‘p8.|,' Sir 
Bhandarkar says: “No. 218 is fragmentary cjf a commentary entitled 
Ayurveda Rasayana by Hemadri, the minister of Rama of the Yadava 
dynasty of Devagiri, on Vagbhata’s ashtahgahrdaya.” In the introduction 
it is said that “Hemadri the author of Chaturvarga-chintamani com- 
posed this lucid commentary on the /Vyurveda called Ashtahgahrdaya 
in conformity with the views of Charaka, Harita and Susruta. . . .In 
his commentary he has incorporated the conclusions arrived at by Hari- 


40. Panini VI. 1. 155 : ‘Praskanva-IIariwanchavrsi’ allows tlw form Hari« 
candra as well as Ilarikandra. Note that there is a famous site still attributed 
to Haricandra in Ujjain, just as there are others assigned to Vikrama, Bhartrhari 
and others. 


27—11 
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(handra and others in their connnentaries on the Charaka and by Jaiyata 
and others in their connnentaries on the Susriita.”*^ From these words 
I should deduce that Haricandra was one of the earliest and the best 
known coinincnlators on Caraka. 'Fo Dhanvantari is attributed the 
authorship of the Dhanvantariya-nighanUi, which is however wrongly 
placed in the ist century B.C. by certain scholars. There is no definite 
proof for sucli a supposition. 

(2) I he above-given poem also reveals tliat Haricandra possibly 
belonged to the Vaisya caste. The profession of a Doctor (or Vaidya) 
was usually taken uj) by a Vaisya. Ilarisena, son of Dhruvabhuti, was 
also possibly of the Vaisya caste, since tlie names ending in-bhuti-var- 
dhana etc. belonged to (lie people of the Vaisya caste, according to the 

rules like etc. 

(3) Professor P. V. Kane informs us that tlic real name of Sabara- 
svami is Adityadeva**- and that lie was given tliis title as he mixed witli 
Sabaras freely in the garb of a mendicant. 1 ha\e already given two 
traditions according to which Varaha’s father was a certain Adiiyadasa, 
while the verse under discussion says tliat Sabaras\ami was the name of 
Varaha’s father. Accoicling to Prof. P. V. Kane'* Sabarasvami lived 
between 100 and 500 A.l). ; thus tliere is nothing improbable in the 
guess tliat Jsabarasvami or Aclityadasa was Varrdiamihira’s latlicr, who 
may thus be assigned to circa 350 A.D. 

{to be continued) 


iji. Quoted in the ‘Collected works of Sir R. G. Bliandarkar’ (Utagikar), 
Vol. II, pp. 214 ff. 

42. Annals of the Bliandarkar Institute, Vol. VI. j)t. i, p. 14. Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar’s ‘A peep into the Early History of India' (1920), p. 70: “Snbandhu 
in his Vasavadatla tells us that the doctrine of Tathagata or Buddha was destroyed 
or attacked by those who followed the system of Jainiini : 

The earliest of lliesc followers whose works are extant is Sabarasvamin, the author 
of the Mimariisa-bhashya. .^abarasvamin established. .. .the reality of the ex- 
ternal world against the followers of the Yogachara school. .The Yogachara school 
was founded by Aryasatiga or Asai’iga who was the elder brother of Vasubandhu,” 
'Hits means that Sal)arasvamin can be easily assigned to circa 375 A-D. or is at 
any rate later than circa 340 A.D. 

43. ABI. VI, p. 14. 



THE CUL'IURAL HISTORY OE INDIA 

, An Apology 

SuBODH Chandra Mukerjek 
Study of History in Indian Universities 

No subject is perhaps stiuHcd in Indian Universiiics of the present 
day with the same assiduity as the history of India. All the universities 
have chairs of Indian History, some of them more than one chair. Hie 
eminent professors who hold these chairs and their j)upils have been 
giving the results of tlieir researches in a scries of valuable publications 
the number of whic h is already considerable. The help of a number of 
accessory sciences has been invoked in this research work,—aiTlueology, 
epigrajihy, numismatics, konography, anthropology etc. Hie ancient 
literature of India in all languages as well as tlie literature of countries 
which have come into contact with India has been explored with 
jjainstaking care and made to yield the smallest grain of historical 
evidence they may contain. Traveller’s talcs, folk tales and folk songs 
have not escaped the yoke. The result has been no less bewildering 
than the abundance and variety of materials collected. We have diverse 
aspects of history written with erudition and accuracy,~constitutional 
histories, diplomatic histories, economic histories, histories of religion, 
histories of literature, histories of arts and crafts, histories of town 
planning etc. and etc. and etc. T he species of history however which 
has attracted the greatest attention and commands the largest number 
of publications is the political history of the country. The history of 
the ruling dynasties in the remotest and smallest corners of the country 
is being reconstructed bit by bit, fragment by fragment, grain by grain, 
and it may be expected that in course of time there will be no part of 
the country and no period of time the authentic political history of 
which will not be available. 

The Different Standpoints of Historical Study— Political 

The vision of the historian has extended beyond the geographical 
limits of the country and ^vc arc having histories of the colonial ex- 
pansion of India and of the spread of Indian civilisation to otlu^r coun- 
tries. This expansion of India Avas a peaceful process principally 
carried on by religious teachers, scholars, merchants and by 
the migration of that most precious possession of ancient 
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India, her liicralure, the store-house of ancient wisdom. This expan- 
sion of the horizon of history is one of the most welcome signs of 
historical research in modern times. It is primarily an expansion of 
culture. 

We may here pause and consider from what different standpoints 
the history of our country can be studied. First, there is the standpoint 
of tlic orthotlox political historian who is concerned with the story 
of the rulers of the country, their governments and fortunes, foreign 
invasions and conejuests. The story is fascinating and picturesque, 
and as it is only a narratioti of facts and events, rc(|uircs nothing but 
llie piecing togctlicr of evidence and powers of narration. Since however 
our country has seldom, if ever, been nnilied under a strong central 
government and tliere were at various times various dynasties and riders 
in different ])ails of the country, the story is disjointed and lacks that 
continuity of interest that the history of countries like England and 
France jjosscsscs. 


Constitutional 

Second, there is the standpont of the historian of peoples, as Green 
has related the history of the English people. He has narrated how 
the English people in their continental home before they came to 
England formed certain political institutions which they brought to 
England and how these institutions were changed, adapted 
and developed into the political inslitiuions of modern England. The 
political events and the personages who took part in these events 
appear only as instruments who aided in shaping those instilntions 
under the stress of various circumstances. The a[)plication of this 
method in the treatment of the history of India is however very 
difficult, one might say, almost impossible. The number of different 
peoples who have come to India and even at the present moment 
inhabit the country is very large. Many of them have preserved no 
record of their life or movements and have no literature or even written 
language. Even in the case of those who have wriltcn languages and 
literatures of their own, such records begin only after they have already 
absorbed the civilisation of the Aryans and become an integral part of 
Aryan society. Thus it is well nigh impossible to make out what their 
original religion or society was and what kind of political machinery 
they had set up for the preservation of that sexiety. Neither have we 
got any record of their kings (if kingship they had) or their achieve- 
ments in the olden days before they received the influence of the Aryans. 
The only people in whose case such a study is possible is the Iiido- 
Aryan people. 
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Cultural 

This brings us to the third standpoint from which it is ])ossible 
to study the history of India. 1 he Indo-Aryan people wlicn they settled 
in India and made this country their home, hacl brought with tlicm and 
developed in this country such a high degree of civilisation and sucli a 
fine culture that the Pre- Aryan civilisations and cultures all succumbed 
to it. Phis {process was accelerated by the wonderful j^ower of absorp- 
tion and assimilation Avhkh the Aryan culture in India displayed. It 
is a sign of growing life and vitality that it gathers nourishment from 
whatever it takes, builds up into its living substance whatever it can 
assimilate and rejects whatever it cannot. 'Flic Indo-Aryan culture in 
India has displayed this characteristic in a remarkable degree as no 
other culture has done. It inade room for the ancient inhabitants 
of India in its social structure and assimilated them into an integral 
|)art of Aryan society. We shall realise how wonderful this power was 
wlien we contrast it with the utter inability displayed by the Christian 
civilisation of Euro))e when it met with the primitive though remark- 
able civilisation of America, New Zealand and Australia. T his assimila- 
tion and absorption has given a cultural unity to the whole of this sid)- 
cont incut which is astonishing when wc remember what a large number 
of dilTerent jDeoplcs of different origin and different intellectual and 
.spiritual equipment inhal)ii the country and in wliat different economic 
and j:)olitical environments they have grown up. None of these groups 
of |)Coplc have rcgTctted their merging into Aryan society because 
itistead of their losing anything they felt themselves highly enriched 
by the absorjition. By admission tc^ the cultural heritage of the Itulo- 
Aryaiis their life became more refined, their mental horizon was widen- 
ed and as their admission did not involve any fetter or compulsion on 
their modes of living, they continued to enjoy all the liberty they 
had before. 

The only intelligible and rational history of our country that can 
be really studied is the history of the beginning, development, cxjxui- 
sion and cvedution of Indo-Aryan culture, and it is a story as full of 
interest and fascination as the story of the glittering courts and gorgeous 
military pageants of conquerors. 

The importance of a study of cultural history has been dimly felt 
by historians of all times. Formerly historians who devoted all their 
energies to the narration of political events satisfied themselves by 
devoting a chapter at the end of their books to what they called “the 
state of the country.” Hallam has appended such a chapter to his 
history of Europe during the Middle Ages and Macaulay began his 
famous history of England with a chapter on the state of England, 
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Some modern historians vary the method a little and devote a few 
paragraphs to the literature and learning, religious movements and 
inventions taking place in the reign of a monarch whose achievements 
ihey describe, d'liis left-handed homage paid to what they vaguely 
consider to be cultural history reveals a want of clear conception of 
what the history of culture really is. Political historians are naturally 
baffled by what appears to them as something abstract and intangible, 
not susceptible of solid treatment wliich the positive facts of political 
life lend themselves to. 

WiLvr IS Cultural History 

It will perhaps help us to undersland what the history of culture 
is, if we try to settle first what it is not and distinguish it from other 
as[)ects of history with which it is often confounded. I'hc history of 
culture is not the liistory of arts and crafts, or of s( ietice and literature, 
or of trade and commerce, or of religion and philosojdiy. d'he study 
of all these aspec ts of history gains considerably in c learncss and illu- 
mination by tlie stitdy of the history of culture, but tliey arc all distinct 
from it. Cailtiiral history is like the glorious sun light and c ircuin- 
ambient air wliich infuse life and colour and beauty to the whole c rea- 
tion. 'This is perhaps as difTicult of a precise definition as it is difficult 
to state in what the influence of light and air consists, Cenerally 
speaking cultural history is the stcjry of the unfolding of the life of the 
people, of the exjircssion of its jicrsonaliiy and of its etolution in 
space and time. 'Hicre arc obscure forces, hidden and unknown ele- 
ments in the subconscious depths of a people’s mind which direct the 
genius of a pcojdc and which manifest themselves as jiotcnt and power- 
ful in crises of its life. Cultural history seeks to trace these elements 
in the depths of the cultural consciousness of a jieojile, these forces and 
their manifestation in (liffcTent walks of a jieople’s life,— in politics, 
literature, art and the manifold and varied activities of life. Cultural 
history treats the story of the life of a people as an organic whole and 
not as different and mutually exclusive facets of life like the composite 
eye of a butterdy. It seeks to tell us what the contents of the mind of 
a people were in the beginning, what accretions it has received in course 
of lime and how it has reacted to the stimulus of contact with different 
cultures and different environments and adapted itself to them. In 
llic ultimate analysis a cultural history is the history of thought and 
ideas clothed in positive achievenments and perhaps also in failures. 
It tells us what ideas filled the minds of a people, into what ideals these 
were built up and how the people realised these ideals in practical 
life, 
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Evolution of Ideas 

II will help us to understand this if we try to trace ihe course 
followed by ideas in their evolution in the life of a people. I he germ 
of ideas can perhaps be traced to what is called the genius of a people, 
the stun total of inherent tendencies which distinguishes one people 
Jrom another. When a grouj) of men of the same blood and speaking 
the same tongue or tongues of the same slock easily understood by one 
another, lives amidst the same ])hysical surroundings, leads the same 
economic life under the same political ami social organisation, certain 
ideas come to be formed in ilieir minds. At lirst they lloat vaguely in 
the minds of the people, but they gather colierence and shape in course 
of time, as the common life (ievelo})s. d hey assume coherence and 
sliape in llie minds of the thinkers and philosophers of the race as 
al)Slract conceptions. When relincd and arranged methodically we 
meet with them as systems of j)hilosopliy, as j)olitical theories or as 
theories of law. Ehe ideas wliich constitute the mental eejuipment of 
a pco[)lc, while they move upward into subtler regions as [diilosophy, 
have also a life downward into a grosser exislciue. I’he ideas are 
caught up by artists, poets aiul imaginati\e authors who inijxirt to 
them life ami colour atid form, bring them denvn fiom the cloud-land 
of theory to the solid r:\n\i of juactical reality. 'J hey then travel to 
the common people who weave them into songs and sagas and mytho- 
logies and all sorts of folk literature. If these ideas have the divine 
spark of truth and beauty in them they grip the [)opu]ar mind ami they 
.saturate the pojndar mind. They come to })ossess the mind of the 
])eople so entirely that the people build these up into ideals which they 
want to realise in life. Tlie people begin to dream of a belter earth 
and a brighter life if these ideals can be realised in life ; they begin to 
lose the taste and savour of the old order in which they have grown 
up, the older institutions under which they lived ; an unpleasant sense 
of futility distre.sses them, while their imagination lircs U}) with the 
glories of a new order of things. Ultimately life a|)pears to them un- 
bearable till they can embody into physical life these ideals and live 
in a better earth and under a brighter heaven. 

Importance of the Study of Ideas 
Illustrated— French Revolui ion 

France of the eighteenth century furnishes a ready illustration to 
the point. Voltaire, Rousseau, Montesejuieu and the encyclopxdists 
were examining the foundations of religion, society, laws and political 
institutions in the light of pure reason and preaching maxims of eqiia- 
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lily and liberty which came to form part of the intellectual stock of 
the French people, d hese ideas floated as it were in the intellectual 
atmospliere of the country and were absorbed by different ranks of 
society,— according to their capacity. I’he worse the economic condi- 
tion of the people grew, the gi'eater grew the fascination for the new 
ideas. The people dreamt of a world of plenty and freedom and ease, 
while their very bread was being taken away from their mouths by 
taxation, and they were being silently conveyed to tlie royal prisons by 
royal lelLres-de-cachet ’without even the formality of justice or to the 
battle-lields in Car olf lands to be fodder for cannon. Flic storm that 
was brewing in tlie hori/.on burst with the French Revcjlutioii. The 
first task that the representatives of the peo})lc set themselves to perform 
was the drawing tiji of a Declaration of the Rights of Man. Every single 
article of the Declaration was inspired by and can be traced tea the 
teachings of the Frenc h thinkers and philoso[)hcrs and was a challenge 
to the old order of things, d he Hood carried away everything in its 
onward rush,— tlie monaiTliy, the nobility, the clergy, the old privileges 
of towns and pro\'inccs ; it burst the geographical bounds of France 
and shattered the combined opposition of the crowned monarchs of 
Europe. A historian who is mat familiar with the writings of the 
French thinkers of the eighteenth century, who docs not understand 
the working of the French mind of the period and is not conversant 
with the ideas which saturated that mind, will get no insight into the 
principles which animated the Revolution or the trend of the political 
events of the period. A political history of the revolution, a mere 
narrative of the events, however minute and piciurest|ue, will give little 
insight indeed. 


The Great War car 1914 and 1939 

The matter will be further elucidated by an examination of the 
Great War of 1914 and of its revival in 1939. Only a part of the dip- 
lomatic correspondence which passed before the out break of the 
war car of the secret treaties and jiacts and understandings, has seen the 
light of day, but the nicnioirs published by some of the principal 
actors in the Drama of icji^ and Hitler's confessions in Mein Kampf 
leave no doubt about the ideas which animate them. 'Fhese ideas can 
be traced to the German thinkers and political philosophers of the 
later nineteenth century, to Nietzsche (1844-1900) and his followers, 
to their cult of strength, of the superman, the heaven-appointed blonde 
Nordic brute. 7 his curious Nordic philosophy, which has been, taken 
up by the ruling classes of Germany is in striking contrast with the 
Latin philosophy of the French Revolution and much of the mendacity, 
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atrocity and barbarity that is characteristic of these wars can be account- 
ed for by the clasli of these two systems of thought, riiesc wars thus 
appear as the concrete realisation of the ideas preached by the German 
thinkers and adopted by the German politicians and leaders, echoed 
by the literary men atid artists and fostered by the men of science. These 
ideas saturate the German mind to such a point that the whole nation 
is possessed by them and intensely long to realise them in life. 

The Russian Revolution 

A drama on as large a scale was being played in Russia and it had 
the novelty of an attempt to actualise an ideal state of society. The 
whole of the Russian Revolution of 1917-19 with its strange mixture 
of callousness and tenderness, harshness and generosity will remain 
inexplicable unless the key to it is furnished by the ideas preached by 
the socialistic and communistic writers of the nineteenth century and 
early twentieth century,— Owen, Fourrier, Karl Marx, Engels and 
others. The hatred of the old order of things generated by generations 
brought up in extreme misery and suffering added the drop of venom 
to the intellectual dish served up by the political thinkers and the 
absolute lack of experience of the Russian people in the art of govern- 
ment accounts for much of its agony. The theories of the communists 
is undergoing modification in the fiery furnace of practical life and wc 
have yet to wait to see the final shape they will assume. In Russia the 
political history of the last quarter of a century is but the concrete form 
in which the Russian mind sought to incarnate its ideas of life and 
society and government. 

It will thus be evident that the study of the evolution of ideas of 
the gradual unfolding of the mind of a people is absolutely necessary 
for the proper understanding even of that limited aspect of history 
called political history. How much more important is it for the proper 
study of the life of the people in all its aspects in all the activities in 
which it seeks to realise itself I 

The Historian of Culture 

The historian of culture has thus got to possess a deep and sym- 
pathetic understanding of all the expressions of the mind of a people 
from speculative philosophy, religion and literature to the humble 
folk-songs and folk-lore. He has got to bring to his task a deep and 
extensive knowledge, a liberal and broad sympathy, a penetrating 
insight and sensative appreciation. The wealth of material through 
which a historian of culture has to look for the leading thoughts and 
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guiding ideas is immense and there is always the danger of going on 
a false track. His rewards in this arduous task are also great. While 
he feels invigorated by breathing the rarefied atmosphere of pure 
reason in dizzy heights of speculative thought and listens to the thun- 
ders of clashing opinions, he is beguiled by the iridescent beauty of 
literary creations and cheered by the manly vigour of popular and folk 
literature. 


Cultural History of India 

The study of cultural history is a particularly fascinating study in 
the case of India. Nowhere perhaps in the worhl have the people left 
such varied and abundant materials as the ancient Indo-Aryans have 
done. We know wliat their lives were more intimately than perhaps 
we know the lives of our contemporaries. We know what stuffs they 
wore, what food they ate, what occupations they followed, what scjrt of 
society they lived in, what religious ceremonies they observed, what 
was their ambition in (his life and their as])i(ation in the next. All 
these we find not as the mere sliclls of a dead culture as in Egypt and 
Babylon, but palpitating with life as expressions of the vitality of a 
highly cultivated and self-reliant people. We touch the very ideas 
rouncl which the entire life of the people gathered and nourished, from 
which they drew inspiration and which they sought to realise in life. 

Cycles in the Evolution of Ideas 

It will be evident to a hislorian of Aryan culture in India that 
there are distinct cycles in the evolution of ideas. For a certain period 
certain ideas on religion and society, morality and justice, peace and 
purity saturate the mind of a people, are cherished by them, and the 
people embody these ideas in the machinery of government, in the 
structure of society, in their social and religious ceremonies, in their 
arts and crafts, in their literature and poetry and music and painting, 
in their aspirations in this life and in the life beyond. These ideas 
form as it were a nucleus round which the life of the people develops 
and flourishes, a sort of centre round which the life-stream of the people 
forms an eddy and revolves for a certain period; they animate all the 
political and social institutions of the people, direct all their activities 
and give the tone and colour to their artistic and spiritual life. 

Periods of Transition Between Cycles 

Ideas like all other human things have got a limited life. In 
course of time these ideas lose their hold upon the mind of the people, 
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llicir clan vital is spent out,-— and the institutions and laws and art 
and })octry and iniisic whiili embodied these ideas lose tlicir vitality, 
sicken and die, decay sets in and the life of the j)eoplc seems to disinte- 
grate. At stub periods the slightest jar,— a Idreign invasion or the 
rise ol a heretical ])reachcr,— siillices to bring down the whole order in 
a mass of ruin. For some years the life-stream of the people ilows on 
sluggish, in dull, uneventful, monotonous placidity,— till we (ind again 
certain new ideas of society and religion and duty and morality ger- 
minate, take shape, gather force and captivate the mind of the peo[)Ic, 
who set about forming a new system of government, a new structure 
of society, a new system of laws, a new code of ethics and religion; a 
new art and new poetry and new philosophy spring up and we call this 
a Renaissance. 

'Fhe people have remained the same or nearly the same hut their 
mind has undergone a stage of evolution. J'his is why the evolution 
of culture is said to proceed in spirals, progressing and seeming to 
recede, but always mounting up higher and higher. In the history 
of Indo-Aryan culture in India these periods of stagnation and decay 
followed by renaissance are very clearly visible. 

Vedic Cycle 

In the cultural history of India the mighty Vedic Age forms a 
distinct cycle. I he reproach is levelled at India that she lacks the his- 
torical sense, she has neglected authentic history. Fhe reproach, we 
much admit, is well merited, if history is taken in the narrow sense of 
the politK al history of the country, the lists of dynasties and kings and 
the narration of wars and coiKpicsts and invasions. But India has 
always regarded political history as the mere frame in which the 
picture of the life of the |)eople is set. For the Vedic period this frame- 
work is almost wanting, d he names of a few kings, the mention of a 
few events have been jneserved, but we do not know exactly which 
part of the picture they enclosed, we do not know their chronological 
setting. But if we take history in the true sense of the story of the 
evolution of the mind of the people cast in the mould of positive 
achievements, a picture of the life of the people, "what they thought and 
what they dreamt, what they achieved and where they failed, no country 
can furnish such rich, varied and abundant materials as the literature 
of the Vedic Age. As we pursue this literature which was not written 
for the gain of money or cheap fame, we seem to live with them and 
share their joys and sorrows. We may thus say that ancient India did 
not lack the historical sense, but possessed historical sense of a higher 
order than modern historians. 
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Buddhist Cycle 

After the Vedic Age a period of decadence begins and the old 
order crumbles and disinicgiates. "I'he Vedic sacrifices arc neglected, 
the social order is broken and ihoughis on the purpose of life and 
the mystery of the universe no longer attract people. But behind the 
ruins of tlie life of the Vedic Age new ideas gather, coalesce, take shape 
and loom iiuo life at the touch of an inspired personality and we have 
the Buddhist Age. A new eddy is formed round which the life-stream of 
the people revolves fo;' another period, new arts gi'ow, new customs 
are formed, new institutions arise and a new conception of life begins. 
Indo-Aryan culture of the Buddhist Age overflows the geographical 
bounds of India, spreads over C'entral and Western yVsia to the borders 
of tlic Greek and Rgyptian world and inundates Insul-Tndia and even 
the distant sliorcs of Japan. It assimilated and incorporated what was 
best in the prc-Aryaii native cultures in the different regions and swept 
away the lumber. 

Pauranic Cycle— HINDU renaissance 

Time follows on, the wave recedes, leaving stagnant pools outside 
India, some of which arc being explored now-a-clays in the Central 
Asian and colonial researches. In India the Buddhist ideas lose their 
grip, the ideals lose their lustre, the society disintegrates till from the 
ashes of the old order PlKenix-like a new Hindu culture a renaissance, 
—gorgeous, many-hcaded. poetic, luxuriant, springs up which is called 
the Pauranic culture. Sanskrit poetry flourishes as it never did before; 
even emperors record their achievements in high-flown poems. Beauti- 
ful temples, long and gorgeous i;ilgrimages, images of gods and god- 
desses bedecked with costly jewels, an elaborate mythology— all these 
distinguish this culture. Much that is strange and bewildering in this 
culture still awaits explanation. We vaguely feel that foreign blood 
had mixed with the blue blood of the Aryan, foreign cultures had 
mingled their narrow streams in the broad current of Indo-Aryan 
culture ; in the darkness which enshrouds this period we can dimly 
descry strange forms of non-Aryan deities slowly creeping into the 
Hindu pantheon, enriching and corrupting it at the same time. The 
soil over which the life-stream of the Aryan people in India has flowed 
has varied,— the banks have sometimes receded and the stream has 
spread out slow-moving over ripening fields of corn and green bamboo 
groves, sometimes the stream has narrowed into deep ravines with 
beetling crags frowning on both sides, but it has always flowed on 
strong, continuous, fertilising and abundant. The Age of thq Hindu 
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Renaissance closes about the eleventh century, a little before the Maha- 
madan invasion of India. "I’hc Hindu ideas and ideals had gradually 
lost their grip on the people, their institutions were decaying, mutual 
jealousies and quarrels and treacheries had corrupted the minds of 
the people and vitiated their lives, and the pulse ol the nation was 
throbbing slow and intermittent. At this moment of weakness the 
Mahaniadan invasion gave the shock which crumbled the fabric. 

Long Interregnum— i2Th century to 
19TH century 

For seven long centuries from the 1 2th to the H)th there is a period 
of decay and disaster, d he Aryan mind acliieved almost nothing new, 
if we excejit the Navya Nyaya of Bengal. All its efforts were directed 
to the preservation of its integriiy and individuality. 

CON l'EMI’CRARY CyCI.E 

The Aryan genius was however not dead, as one might suspect. 
I’he gaint was only asleep. At the magic touch of the virile culture of 
Europe, the seals of the opiate slumber of ages are breaking and early 
in the 20th century we find her again shaking her mighty locks and 
filling the world with her deep sonorous voice. The voice of India's 
mighty seers speaking through Vivekananda, in the message of Ram- 
krishna is echoing from the farthest corners of the world. The appeal 
of earnest Europe has penetrated the .soul of India, she is peeling off 
the tinsel materialistic culture of Europe, faster than we imagine and 
ere long the Aryan mind will resume its accustomed march in the stern 
quest of the pure, the true and the absolute. 

We are assisting at the dawn a New Age in the history of Aryan 
culture in India ; as yet we can hardly fully realise the forms and shapes 
of the ideas which dominate the Indian mind, but every attentive 
student of contemporary history who has watched the birth of modern 
literature, painting, education, political aspiration etc. must realise that 
these ideas are fast emerging strong and radiant, with the Promethean 
spark of life in them and that the Aryan culture in India is still living 
with intense vitality. 

Features of Contemporary Renaissance 

There is one distinct feature of the present renaissance of the 
Aryan culture in India which cannot escape attention. At the first 
contact with the West there was a little temporary intoxication and 
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imitation of things European with heedless rejection of everything 
Indian. JUit the Aryan mind in India was not long in getting back 
its C(|uilibriiini and has steadily pursued its age-long path. Even 
Michael Madhusudaii Dult who was the European of Europeans in 
his life and whose mind was steeped in European learning drew the 
subjects of his immortal ])ocms from the Sanskrit epics and Pnrmias. 
Almost all the leaders of the Modern Renaissance arc deeply versed in 
European culture and have direct acquaintance with European life 
and thought. Hut they have invariably gone to the ancient literature 
and art of India for their inspiration. Ram Mohan Roy hailed us 
back to U panishnds for ])hilosophy, Dayananda’s mission in life was to 
lead us back to the Vedas, Lala Munshiram in the Ournkiila and 
Rabindranath in the Visivahharafi have sought to take us back to the 
erudite and peaceful asrnrnas of the ancient risJiis. . 'Eilak and Arabinda 
and Gatidhiji have gone to the Bhagavadgita as the gospel of their 
political activities, Vivekananda has drawn the miml of India irrespec- 
tive of caste or creed to the eternal verities of the Vedanta and the 
voice of Ramkrishna, the apostle of modern India, is preaching the 
synthesis of religion and culture, the eternal truth ekah sad vipra 
hahudha vadanti. Even the Indian National Congress which was 
ushered into existence as tlie focus of the political life of India in imi- 
tation of the West has changed its ideology and comjdexion into a 
surging of the mass-mind of India for a free exjnxssion of Indian life. 

Wc arc perhaps living too near this Renaissance, too much in its 
turmoil and bustle to judge it in its proper perspective with the dispas- 
sionate detachment that is necessary for a historian. Rut if wc sit 
collected we shall feel tlic strong currents of contemporary thought 
and ideals and we shall feel how our positive achievements in all 
spheres arc but the concrete realisation of our inner mental life or 
rather of that sum total of our inner being which is called personality. 

Before I conclude, I should like to guard against one misconcep- 
tion. I by no means minimise the value of the work done in resuscitat- 
ing the political history of India. Political history and chronology 
are the skeletons, as it were, of the entire organism of the history of a 
people or of a distinct culture; they serve as the essential frame-work 
which holds together the picture of the life of the people. But let 
us at the same time guard against attaching any undue or extravagant 
value to it. The skeleton is not the man, nor is the frame the picture. 
What would one think of a Homer who only gave us the measurements 
of Helen’s skeleton or of the sculptor of Venus de Milo if he left us 
only the skeleton of Venus ? 

It is only a proper study of the history of culture that can supply 
the spark of life, that undefinable vitality which ^iiiin?ites all the 
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different aspects of history, gives them unity and purpose and indicates 
tlie innate tendencies which guide and govern the activities of a peojde. 
It is cultural history tliat can tell the story of the unfolding of the mind 
of a people in external life, ilie story of the realisation of its cherished 
ideals in all its manifestations, in political life, in social laws and 
customs, in all forms of music and beauty and harmony. The history 
of our country studied as the history of Aryan culture in India is a most 
fascinating study, for the Indo-Aryan mind has always thought nobly 
and courageously and has expressed itself beautifully in word and 
music and form, "i’lie history of Aryan ctilture in India has been a 
glorious one and we can confidently say that it has an even more 
glorious future before it. 




VEi^KATaDHVARIN^HIS date and works 


E. V. ViRA Raghavacharia 

The KutasUia or founder of ihe Kidauibi family lo which our 
poet belonged was Kidaiiibari Accan (alias Pranatartl-haracarya) of 
the Atreya-gotra, a favourite disciple of the famous Ramanuja 
[1017—1137 A.D.J. I’lic next famous scholar in the line was Kida- 
ihbi Appillar (—Aireya Rainanuja or Vadi-hariisajaladacarya), the 
uncle and guru of i^ri Vedduta-desiha [1268— 13()9 A.D.], the 
famcms South Indian Sanskritisi. Appayadhvavin (alias l^rmivasa- 
dhvarin), a scholar of repute, was the poet’s grand-father 
This Appayadhvarin was the sister’s son of rirumala Talacarya 
[1 509-91 A.D.J, the author of Paiica-jiiaia-hhaiijana, who was the 
guru of the king of the Karnaia ( ), i.e. Ramaraya 

[1541-65 A.D.J. Appayadhvarin’s son, Raghunathadhvarin, mar- 
ried Sitaiiiba to whom our [loet was born. 

Born at Arasanipalem, eight miles off from Kauri on the banks 
of the river Baha, the poet s])ent his life at Kahci or Conjcevaram. 

The poet says in his Visva-gunddarsa that his grand- 
father was the nephew of Taiarya (—Talacarya, author of Panca- 
rnatahhnnjana) and the guru of the king of the Karnata, who is 
wrongly identified by the commentator and after him by some 
scholars with the famous Krsna-devaiaya [1509-30]. In the Pra- 
panndmrta,^ it is clearly stated that d atacarya [1509-91 A.D.J was 
the guru of Ramaraya (the son in-law of Krsnadcvaraya). Tatacarya 
was just born (in 1509 A.D.) wdien Krsnadevaraya ascended the 
throne, and hence the view that l atacarya was Krsndevaraya’s 
guru is quite untenable. 

Our poet was the Chief Pandit at the court of the king of 
Pralaya-Kdverl (the modern Pulicat near Siilurpet— M. & S.M. Ry.) 
and a contemporary and school-mate of Nilakantha Diksita, author 
of the Nllakantha-V ijaya which was composed between 1637-38. 

In his Visvagunddarsa, the poet describes the Iliinas (‘white 
men of the British settlement in Madras’). Since the English got 
Madras in 1639 A.D., the poet must have written that work some 
time after that date. 

1. Vide Appendix. 

29—13 
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Now let US bring to the notice of scholars a quotation which 
has been overlooked by almost all the researchers till now. Pra- 
dyumndnanda, a drama by our poet, contains the date when it 
was completed : 

p. 130. 

Dr. M. Krishnamachariar writes : 

"Pradynnuiduanda ivas coin|)osed in the year Prajotpatti which is 
likely equal to 157 1 A.D. [his Ilistoiy nj Classical Sanskrit 
Literature , p. 515.] 

But from what has l3ccn shown already I am inclined to equate the 
year Prajotpatti with 1(331 A.D. Ii has been shown elsewhere- by 
the present writer that Pradyu?nndnanda svixs the earliest work of 
our poet and the V isvagnnddarsa, the next. 

Vehka ( adh var in ’s W orks 

A. Stoiras and Kdvyas — 

1. Aedrya-panedsat A Stotra in 54 slokas in praise of Sit 
• Vedanta-desika, one of the last works of the poet. [Edited by 

the present writer and publislicd in the Sanskril-Sdhitya-Parisat 
Patrikd, Vol. XIV, No. 3, July, 1931, Calcutia.] 

2. Y ddava-Rdghaviya A viloma or gala-pralydgata Kdvya in 
30 .slokas treating, in outline, the stories of Krsna and Rama. 
The verses read in the usual order give the story of Rama, and 
read in the reverse order give the story of Krsna. [Printed in 
Telugu characters— VidyatarahginI Press, 1890, with the author’s 
own commentary.] 

3. Laksmi-saliasra A stotra in the form of a Kavya, in 25 
‘stabakas,’ containing 1022 slokas. One of tlie last works of the 
poet, the model being Vedantadesika's Pddukd-sahasra. [Printed 
in Nagari at Benares, Chowkhdmhd Sanskrit Series with 2 com- 
mentaries— of i^rlnivasa-Pandita, and Avatarana^Nis- 
srenikd of Manavalli Trailihga Ramasastrin. 1904-0GJ. In Telugu 
characters, with the Com. Budhdmodini of K. Gopalacarya 
[Karnetinagara, 1890.] In Telugu, with the com. Sakala-vidvajja 7 ia- 


2. Our paper (in Telugu) on Venkaradlivarin in The Vhanagararn 
Maharajah's College Magazine, Vol. VII, Nos. 1 and 2 for Oct. 1927 and Jan. 
1928 (pp. 1-15). 
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katdhsa of Dvivcdi Ramacandra-sastrin of Kakaraparru, in 8 vols. 
1907 & 1909. 

4. Suhlidsita-haiislubha A short Subliasita-kavya in 5 Tad- 
dhalis’ and 97 stanzas, after Vcdantadcsika’s Subhdsita-Nlvi. 
[Printed in Nagari, Stidarsana Press, Conjeevaram, 1909] 

5. ^ravandnanda A ‘siotra’ in the form of a Kavya in praise of 
the god Sri Veiikatesvara. [Printed partly in the Maharajah’s 
Sanskrit College Magazme--Mysore, vols. VII & VIII— 193 

6. Srlnivdsa-sahasra A ‘stotra’ in praise of ^ri Vehkatc^vara, 
attributed to our poet but now not traceable. 

B. Campus : 

7. Uttara (Rdmacarilra) campu A sequel to the famous Rdmd- 
yanacmnpu of Bhoja. | Printed in Nagari (incomplete)— Copal 
Naiayan Ik Co., Bombay. No date. Printed completely in 
Telugu, with the C^om. Bhdvabodhini of M.C.P. I’irtimalacarya. 
Banglore, 1888.J 

8. Varaddbhyudaya (or Kari-giri-campu or Flasti-giri-campu):-^ 
Somewliat like a ‘stliala-purana.’ In 5 ‘vilfisas’ it sings of the 
glory of God Varadarajasvamin of Kahci. | Printed only in 
Telugu, with the Com. Gudhdrtha-dlpikd of D. Cliakravarti Ayyah- 
gar. Mysore, 1908, 2nd edition.] 

9. Visva-gunddarsa One of the famous works of the poet. It 
contains an aeroplane-view of India, its cities, shrines and peoples 
with their customs and manners. 'Fwo (iandharvas, Krsanu and 
Visvavasu, set out on an aerial car and take a bird’s eye view of 
India. The former always speaks of the bright side of things, while 
the latter being cynical and ever censorious, exposes the dark side. 
The poet wrote it in order to ap[)Iaiid the merits and expose the 
blemishes of the lands and })eo|)les of India. [Printed in Nagari 
with the Com. of Madhura Subbasastrin, Karnatak Press, 
Bombay, 1889. Printed in Nagari with the same Com. by the 
N irnayasagara Press, Bombay. In Telugu, with Telugu notes 
and translation, printed at the Ananda Press, Madras, 1914.] 

10. ^rhiivdsa-vilasa-campu'.-’ln 2 parts with 5 ‘Ucchvasas’ in each, 
it describes the glory of God JsrI-Vehkatesvara of Tirupati. [Printed, 
in Nagari, with the Com. (later than 1650 A.D.) of King Dhara- 
nidhara, Kdvya-Mdld, 33, 1933 ; 3rd ed., Bombay. Printed, in 
Nagari, with short notes in Sanskrit, Gopal Narayan 8c Co., 
Bombay, 1891.] 

C. Dramas ; 

1 1 . Pradyiimndnanda :— A play in 0 Acts treating of the marriage 

of Krsna’s son Pradyurana with Rati born as the daughter of Sam- 
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bara. [Printed in Telugu alone, VidyataranginI Press, Mysore, 
■ 1887.] 

12. Kdiici-bhdria '.—lihcmc not known. Not yet printed. [Vide 
Introduction to Suhhdsitakaustuh}ia.\ 

1 3. Subhadrd-parinaya A play of which only two acts are said to 
have been recovered at Arasanapalem. 

14. ^rngdra-dipaka-bhdna Theme not known. Not yet printed. 
Vide, however, Cntnlogus Cntalogorum which says that it was 
printed in the Kdvya-Mdld. I could not trace it till now. 

D. Mimaihsa : 

15. Mlmdmsdi-makaranda : “Discusses the authoritative charac- 
ter of Artha-vadas.” Not yet printed. [Vide Prof. A. B. Keith : 
Karma-Mimdmsdy p. 14, Heritage of India Series; Introduction 
to Subh dsi ta-Kansfnhha.] 

16. Vidhi-traya-pariirdna : ‘Deals with the threefold classifica- 
tion of injunctions.’ It is a criticism on Appaya-diksita's Vidhi- 
rasdyana. [Vide Keith : Karma-mlmdmsd, p. 14, and Introduc- 
tion to Subhdsila-kausliibha.] 


VENKATADHVARIN-IIIS DATE 8c WORKS 

APPENDIX 


I. Prapanndmria (ch. 126; p. 429, 1 'clugu ed.)— regarding Tatacarya, 
author of Pancamata-bhanjana 

I 

4» 
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5 . 


6. ^ ^ afir 

5^* i 

—Select cialions from the works of Vcnkatadhvarin. 

II. References to the Munas (Englishmen) in the Viivagimddarh. 

1. cr«nf^ 

JII 5 T 5 T I gSrv'Ti; (p. 150 ). 

2 . etc.(Sloka 262, p. 150. N.S.P. ed. 1923, 

Bombay, with the Com. Paddrtha-cajidrikd of Bfda-krsna Yogi.) 

The liiinas are alluded to in the next two stanzas (si. 263 k 264.) 
also, 

III. Acdrya-pancdsat— 

3. That the poet was patronised by some king : 

i— ^1- -i- 

4. Regarding the poet’s ancestry, etc. : 

STRi: q.'tfSgw ^ 

Tawarr nsgfif: 1— si. 53. 


Colophon : 





I 

IV. Visvagunddarsa [si. 2-3] : 

6 . 
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gsr: ^ i 

ai« i 

8. Description of Arasanipalcin, the j)OCt's native place ; 


trvi: 

Sira 

^ Hicsri^HiRrqra ?fa f? awTsfiitnit ^ i 

9 . ?irra^ 

sin^Kt ^vTTc^ ?:^»n«nfin:^Ri! I-!51. 3r><'>-57- 

10 . Colophon : 

»flf7l<i I Wgi qTf a^ H'feif ^dHMIrtl ^ftrUTSfrUH^T^ra^ 

Ji^iqrfqsftira ^^I’raRst: fq>3n’in^5§'3i^i ^raftranir^ i 

V. ^rmivdsa-vildsa-camlm : 

11. Colophon at the end of the Purva-bhaga (p. 132. N. S.P. cd., 

1933-) :- 


qiraw^s qqtHt i 

12. Colophon at the end of the Uuara-bhaga (p. 172.):- 
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From die first Colophon wc know that our poet was one of the 
disciples of Nrkanthiravacarya who was a gem among the learned 
and who cannot be ideiuilied now. ‘Vciikatacala’ may mean the 
town of dial name as well as the mountain Vehkatacala at Tirupati. 
‘Vchkata-ksmapala’ may be taken to apply to the god Sri Vehkatesvara 
as well as to Vehkatapati-raya I of tlic Avavidu dynasty who ruled 
from 1585—1614 A.]^. If this identification be correct, tlien Veiikata- 
dhavarin might be said to have been a protege of Venkata I and the 
poet iniglit have been born in die last ([uartcr of the ihth century, i.e. 
1575—1600. 

Names of historical importance refciied to in this Campu : 
King of Madura p. 2<)); King of the Colas 

“”PP- Viyadbhfijiala (— Akasa-bhu- 

pfila, p. 95), Akasa-bhupfda (pp. 112 and 167). Vidagdha-inukha- 
mandana (p. 129), Kavi Nilakantha (pp. 1.12, uj l). Poet Kalanidhi 
(pp. 145, 147); Poet Kahoda (p. 161); Poet Somaiuitha (pp. 161, 162); 
d’oridimannnr|irda (:. -King of Pudukola and brother of Akasa-bhCi- 
pala, pp. 167-72); Ktimara ( rondimana’s son, pp. 167-72). 

VI. Utlara-campu 


13. spsTT 





VII. Varaddbhyudaya-Camf/u (or Karigiri-Camjju):— 

t: il. 4. 
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22 . 

wtfij 

^rararon i 

23. Soj^SsnfspiT- 


!rwi^iy<4ifH*i!(-Ji'n^: %ft^ipraKKiO i 

24. (^5'HI ^ WAM I'witlicMtS - 

y* f^: I 

25. 



P. 2. 


%«n «^5t 

Sift*««IV4 UnrSW^’raiffSf! 

immi gf g ^ra ^^ amwt.ggaig P.3. 

[Verikatapatili clevahr==:K ing Vciikatapati &: God Vciikatesvara] 
Colophon— alinosL the same as in Visvagunddarsa. 


X. Subhdsita-KaustubJia :— 

tifilfcf I si. 2 . 

XL Vehka^adhvarin’s many-sided erudition and literary achieve- 
ments :— 

27 * f^nsng* ewr 


30-14 
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H sprf^ 5ft^f3OTTv:^ I 

—Pradyumyidnanda, p. 3. 

28 . aiPHTT* ^ I ^lRd f Sqi ^ 

d^fiku^r^FdPlS: d^r|f5t •rfHcTT 

?r«i5f^dft?rr ^ fe^* er^ff^ wcft 

nwft?:* TO^q^> <4<^viP T ^ i^* I 

-Karigiri-Campu, I Vilasa, 6 si. 



A DYNAMIC CONCEPTION OF MAN 


By Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids 


It is an old theory I have held for over forty years, a theory ever 
being supported by as many years of research, that Buddhism started as 
a gospel of will without a fit term to say so. A more academic phrasing 
of this were to say started with a dynamic conception of man’—of man 
not as an essentially static being, using and partly hindered by, a fleet- 
ing apparatus of body and mind (that is, ways of using body), but as 
no less than they, a growing, evolving being, not liable as were they to 
periodical decadence, in that the maturity preceding that decadence 
lias never been reached, but, so far as earth-life shows, is ever yet to be. 

If for this theory the agreement I may have hoped for has been 
chary and slow, I have ascribed it less to an error on my part, and 
more to writers about Buddhism failing to discern new influences at 
work diverting the youthful gospel, unbuttressed as yet by sanctions 
of ‘orthodoxy’, to an adoption of other values, and hence other terms 
in its techniciuc of teaching, when these, after the long interval usual 
in India, came to be recorded in scripture. 

I discerned three influences as mainly effecting this 'side-tracking : 

(1) the rising preoccupation with a monastic regime. This in 
India, unlike Christian monasticism, took a pessimistic turn, emphasiz- 
ing life as ‘ill’, and exercise of will as mainly evil desire or craving or 
thirst. 

(2) the glowing analytic attitude towards man’s inner world 
(proto-Sahkhya), a world where man’s interest began in afferent 
rather than in efferent phenomena : a ‘naming’ rather than ‘handling’. 

(3) the preoccupation of the widening rift between the orthodox 
teacliing of Immanence and a certain Protestant feature in ‘Sakya’ 
concerning ritual and the Brahman tradition, whereby the more opti- 
mistic ‘forward view* in the former became ever more discredited, its 
main teaching coming to be merged in the rift with matters less 
essential. 

I have come to see, that emphasis on these three points needs, 
as fourth, addition of emphasis on that very defect alleged in my 
theory : namely, that the ‘side-tracking’ was strengthened and accelerat- 
ed by want of a clear strong word like ‘will’ to express the essence of 
the New Message. TJierc had been such previously, but from very 
indifference perhaps to need of VUF in religion, they had been wor- 
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sened or dropped. Such words were kdma, and kratu (as used in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upani§d,), and karma and tanhci (trsnd). To choose 
(vunoii) was evaded rather than used. And words for resolve, deter- 
mination (adhilikdna, a})liin~ihdra, ajjhdsaya) were rather inventions 
for a need felt later (with academic growth), than idioms of early 
usage. ^ 

Two courses lay open to the first ‘sons of the Sakyans’ in their 
mission. The one, with which I have dealt elsewhere, was to adopt 
the growing use of forms of the verb hhu. These forms are present in 
nearly every page of Buddhist scripture. I'he incoming especially of 
the causative form bhdv- seems to imply the felt want; ‘to make become' 
is so palpably an act of will. And 1 have found reason to suspect that 
the much-emphasized ‘eightfold’ (juality of the Marga, the leading 
figure of the teaching, was a later insertion, where there had been 
elided the prefix hhava which (cf. hhava-cnhka) had come to be a 
badly worsened word, even compared with tilings held most vile.- Used 
as it had come to be for ‘lives' and ‘w^orlds’ held by the monk to be 
wholly ‘iir, emphasis of appreciation was shifted to the causative, and 
to the gerund (hhabha). d ims what might have kept Buddhism to its 
first teaching became, in this verbal way, no sure buttress. 

The other course was to lend new emphasis to terms of effort, 
energy and endeavour. These were, it is true, not will-terms ; they 
were but modes of using will, d’hey seem to have been little used 
before the i^akyan missioners began, yet were they unworsened. And 
no students of Buddhist Pali literature should fail to note, that such 
terms are listed as second in number only to the (much longer) list of 
terms ior prajnd, that word of loftiest import for Brahman as for 
Sakyan, till, centuries later, we find it all but eliminated from a leading 
manual of philosophy. In one item indeed an all but identification is 
made with will itself. 'Phis is viriydrambha, or onset of energy. Now 
it is work of energy that makes us pick up and throw a stone, but the 
‘onset’ was inner and an act of will. The same word is used in a 
striking but wholly overlooked Siitia of the Fourth Collection (Nikdya), 
where Gautama is shown condemning a disbelief in the reality of the 
self as agent with the words : When you shift your movement, is not 
that an ‘initiative’ (or onset : drahbhadhdtu) of yourself or another's 
self? Nevertheless, with such rare exceptions, the word ‘onset’ is not 
found emphasized in the gospel of ‘the Way’. 


1 . Cf. too the Abliidhamma invention hattukamyatd ; also the growth of 
the 5akti cult. 

a, E.g. Anguttara, i, Vg. i, i8 : clearly an added gloss, 
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It is in the makeshift terms oftener used by Buddhism for ‘will', 
that I find need of a fourth point as contributory to its ‘side-tracking’ 
from its original aim, terms, I mean, not of effort, but of mind, words 
of intellection, cognition. Such were manas, citla, cetemd, cetas, 
iiankalpa and saii (smrti). It is a common occurrence to find these 
terms used, not as pure work of thought, but as having so to speak a 
co-efiicient of will, such as we allow in the words : purpose, intention, 
design. 

For instance, where, in the well-known four Divine Abidings 
{hrahma-vihdrd) the disciple sets himself to ‘suffuse’ some absent X with 
needed amity, pity, etc. the feeble phrase is used: ‘‘citla accompanied by 
amity, etc.,” when what is miicli more needed is the strong lelevolition 
of “wills, a suffusion of X with amity”. Again, in the Sutta-Nipaia, the 
aged devoted Pihgiya says 

Worn out and frail am I, 

so that my body fails to get to him, 

but ever I go faring by effort of intent {sahkappayattdya) ; 
the mind of me is linked with him. 

And another loyal soul, Anuruddha : 

lie when he knew my ‘will’ (sankappa), 
as were his body made of mind, 
came unto me.** 

Manas too is classified as a species of action (katnma)^ as if looked 
upon not as a relatively static form of life anymore than are the other 
two, to wit, kdya (overt action) and vded (speech). But the force of 
this is weakened by the afferenl emphasis laid on manas as the referee 
{pali-sarana) of the varied messages of the five senses. Cetand too is in 
one context only called a species of katnma, and it is, though only in 
the later Abhiddhamma exegesis, specially distinguished from cilia, 
being likened to a master giving orders. Indeed my late colleague 
Shwe Z. Aung insisted that modern Burmese culture sees in it ‘voli- 
tion’ and not cognition. Deferi ing to this, I altered the translation of 
it from ‘thinking’ to ‘volition’ in reproducing my translation of Book 
I., and have borne in mind the implied volition in both this term and 
cetas ever since. Nevertheless these words, as compared with our will, 
or the older kdma and kralu, are as weak as is today the word ‘sentiment’ 
when used to mean emotion or passion. 


3. The verse adds iddhiyd upasankami, and the reader may say: here was a 
word at least as strong as ‘will.’ That may be, but was it a fit term for a gospel 
for ‘Every man’ ? 
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Finally, the term sati came to take on a new force in early Buddh- 
ism. I do not think (his has been fully realized. Meaning sarana : 
memory (this is in Abhidhamma given as an equivalent), it is practi- 
cally never taken to mean this save with the prefix anu. Actually it is 
used in the sense of mindfulness, attention, for tvhich there was in older 
Pali no special term. Manasikdra : work of mind, came it is true to 
have this specialized meaning, but only much later. In the Siittas its 
meaning, coupled with the adverbial term yoniso, is as unspecific as arc 
the intellective terms vilakha, viedra. But in exegesis its given meaning 
is a ‘mental expectant moving towards,’ similar to dvajjfuia: adverting. 
Even where the amt prefix occurs, (he meaning is as often a ‘dwelling 
upon’ as in the category of the Anussatis, as a recollecting, as in (he psy- 
chic gift of far-back memory: puhhe-jiivds* dmissafi. It may be remem- 
bered that when the preparatory process of ‘the four Jhanas’ is c'omplet- 
cd the jhdyJ has a mental iuhula rasa save oidy for bare sati and poise, he 
being held then to be ready for experiencing such of the five abhinnds, 
of which he may be constitutionally capable. And in general the gc3od 
disciple is ever bidden to be salo (or salimayti) and sampajdno: mindful- 
ly alert and intelligent, but with no special injunction herein that he re- 
collect this or that in the |)ast, as in memory. Compare too the force 
of sati in the four Satipauhanas. In the Abhidhamma definition of 
sati as apildpanatd or absence of superficiality of mind, this can hardly 
be interpreted as enjoining reminiscence, much less the srnrli, ‘tradi- 
tion’, of Brahman culture. 

In so far as sati for early Buddhism meant ‘attention’, it was a 
term of will as much as of cognition. Our psychology has done justice 
to that. And Jhana, as I have often shown, as preparation for develop- 
ing the abhinnas of clairvoyance and clairaudience, made necessary 
this state of blank attentive alertness. That sati was used to denote this 
does give the will-co efficient that is in attention in a way that we have 
loo much overlooked. 

Now, in that the first Buddhist missioners were compelled, in the 
attempt to expand the current Immanence by the (juickening force of 
a gospel of choice and initiative— in other words of will— to cast about for 
fit words, such as would appeal to ‘the general’ outside the Academy, 
and in that they were, as 1 have shoAvn, compelled to use the relatively 
makeshift terms mainly of intellectual import, I suggest that these re- 
lative misfits would, with lapse of time, bring about more quickly a 
side-tracking of the original line of teaching. Such makeshifts may 
have force and fitness when a speaker is using them, able to clarify and 
guard his meaning by figure, by gesture, by what not. But when those 
weaker terms are learnt as recorded, when they become weighed in 
records by posterity, when eventually they become written records, they 
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will tend to be of weight rather in their main, their basic meaning as 
intellectual, than in their implied and adapted use as volitional. And 
tints the real ideal of the original teaching as a new gospel of will 
would tend to iade out, and the subsequent teadiing become one of 
preponderant introversive tliought, and of ‘ideas about’. As a new 
message 5akya called on man as seeker after Atman, as reaching out 
after (atthiko) an Aim (altJia), as choosing a Way, as willing to become 
actually "I'liat Who he was potentially. 'I’o realize the peak of the Im- 
mortal {t’amaV ogge), he needed to be “willing to learn” {sikkhakdmo). 
To get further {iittarim karaniyam), he needed effort to become. He 
was to be ever “for the More” atirekdya ti). I have here stig- 

gested, that Iiercin he was handicapped by lack of the fit, the clear word, 
word such as Jesus had ready to hand, and plentifully used. And the 
teaching became ever more one of, not a splendid More in life, but 
a Less, a Not. 




MISCELLANEA 


* RACIAL ELEMEN TS IN VEDIC RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY 

• ^ 

Though scholars ha\’e long recognized dial some of the 
Icatures of the laler Vcdic civili/aiion came from ilie pre-Aryans, 
they somcliincs committed a blunder in accepling diese latter as 
aboriginal lialf-savagcs. I he theory tliat all ihc pre-Vedic Indian races 
were dark-skinned (krsnd) and broad-nosed ((duIs) savages is no longer 
entertained by scholars.' Ii is now generally accepted diat there were 
races of different jihysical and cultural types amongst the pre-Aryans. 

J he more primitive section ol these laces is noiv sometimes conveni- 
ently designated NtMldic; the most advanced sec tion was perhaps repre- 
sented by the Mediterranean races’ who were mainly instrumental in 
building u[) the Indus Ci\ ili/ation (Mohenjo-l)aro and Harappa). It is 
possible that the Aryan (oiupierors were comparatively less civilized 
than the Indus valley peojile whom they ap))ear to have 
con(|iicred.'* Jly analogy with the histuiy of the contact of 
the Mediterranean races (Minoans and Aegians) and Aryan 
Greeks ivhich brought abcjut the icnaMeiue ol (deck culture in 
which tlie civilization of the older coiKjiiered lacc's j)layed a jircdomin- 
ant part,' it is jierhaps permissible to conclude that the civilization eff 
the more cultured elements in pre-Vedic India played an ecpially im- 
portant role in shaping the destinies of the laler Vedic civilization. 

d’he contributions of the pre-Aryans to the religion and {diiloscjphy 


* This brief note was prepared to raise some Llistussion in the Anthropology 
Section of the Indore Session of the Indian Science ('.ongrcss. Rut I could not 
attend the Session due to iny engagements in the All India Oiiental Conference 
held in the Same year (1935) at M)sorc. 

1. Sec Ray, Dynastic History of Noithcrn India, Calcutta University Press, 
Vol. I., 1931, pp. XXIX ft. 

2. Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, Part III., HJ35, p. Ixx. 

3. Compare : Romans : Greeks ; reiUons : Romans ; Turks ; Arabs, etc. 

4. Hall, Ancient History of the Near East, 8lh Ed., 1932, pp. 521 ff. ; 
See also Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the 1 e.da, 1925, p. 10. 

31—15 
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of India are now generally recognized. In 1900 Macdonell admitted 
that the Aryan settlers received the first impulse in certain directions 
in Vedic philosophy from the aboriginal iiihabitams of India."’ In 1916 
Chanda drew our attention to the un-Vcdic character of the Fdncardtra 
and certain features of ^aktism? He also suggested that ihe Yoga sys- 
tem of philosophy with its mental as( eti( ism' also came from the Indus 
Valley civilization into the Aryan system. He based his opinion on the 
fact that a bearded head of a priest-king(?) (fig. a) discovered at Mohenjo- 
Daro has its eyes concentrated on the lip of the nose {ridsihdgra-drstiY 
in the traditional pose of a Yogin.'* Quite recently Marshall has en- 
dorsed this view and has tried to support it by arc luTological evidence. 
He has specially drawn our attention to a figure on a placjue whom he 
regards as the prototype of siva Pasupati ol later days. The figure 
according to him is urdhvmuedhra, triniiihlia, seated in a yugi-like 
pose on a deer-throne surrounded by animals like Pasupati and crowned 
with the horns of divinity {Irisida) (fig. b). When lie considered that this 
was associated with the sanc tity of the bidl (lig. c) and phallus (lidga) 
worship (sisna-devdh) (fig. d) he had little doubt that some of the most 
important aspects of .Saivisin were non-Aryan and pre-Vedic.^*^ 

All these conclusions, I fear, require re-examination and criticism 
before being accc})tcd as certainties. One of tlie objects of writing tins 
note is to receive such criticism and revaluation of evidence from com- 
petent scholars, "Take for instance tlie so-called phallic emblems dis- 
covered at Mohenjo-Daru. We have to explain the great gap that 
separates them from the earliest Iwgams in the Brahmanical pan- 
theem.^ 

My other c^bjec t in writing this note is to ask a cjuesiion. It is well 
known that there was a great change in the philosophical and socio- 


5. Sanskrit IJtrratura, p. 387. 

(). Indo-Aryan Races, cliaptcrs III and IV ; sec also Coomarswamy, Indiau 
and Indonesian Art, p. 5. 

7. Bodily asceticism (tal)as) is known to the Vedas. Sec, Macdonell, Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 397. 

8. The nose of the ‘head” including the tip is broken. 

9. Marshall, Mohenjn-Daro and Indus Civilization, Vol. 1 , p. 54. 

10. Ibid, Vol. Ill, plate. XCVIII. 

11. Gudimallam Linga in N. Arcoi dated in the isl or and cent. B.C.; See 
Coomarswamy, Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 39, Plate XVIII, no. 6G. Prof. 
J. N. Banerjca has, I understand, notice a few lingams on certain coins, dis- 
covered in Taxila and Ujjayini, of about the same period. See the next issue of the 
Indian Historical Quarterly, 
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religious outlook of the Vcdic Aryans as they moved from the period 
represented by the Rgveda to that of the Upanisads.^" At present I beg 
to draw attention to the following two features : — 

(i) d^heory of transmigration (sanisfira) dependent on retribu- 

tion and pessimism. 

(ii) Cult of non-injury (nhinisa). 

The early Indo- Aryan outlook on life had been generally one of joy 
and optimism. This was replac ed by a new note of pessimism. Life was 
considered a misery. A feeling of pity for animals and a desire not to 
injure life became iiitensilied. I he cult of ahimsa also received special 
eiuphasis. 

d’he Rgveda juactically contains very little trace of these beliefs. 
But the [Jpanisadic literature (c. boo B.C'. to c. 300 B.C-.) reveals a state 
ol society which is almost dominated by these ideas. By the acceptance of 
the doctrine cjf transmigration, “Vedic cjptimism, which looked for- 
ward to a life of eternal bliss in heaxen, was transformed into the 
gloomy prospect of an interminable series of miserable existences lead- 
ing from one death to another.” J he theory of nJiiriisa first definitely 
a])j)earing in the CJidndogya U j)(miyid^^ became a factor of ever-in- 
creasing importance in the religious, social and jiolitical life of India. 
Lhese ideas and beliefs being fundamentally opposed to the atmosphere 
of the Rgveda, sc holars have tried to olfer some explanations for some 
of them. Macdoncll for instance suggested that the Aryans received 
(heir first impulse in the direction of tlie theory of transmigration from 
the aboriginal inhabitants c:>f India. lie drew otir attention to certain 
ideas of the ‘Sonthals’ and some other half-savage tribes among whom 
there is a wicle-s[)rcad belief that the soul passes into trunks of trees 
and the bodies of animals.^’’ Griswold jiroposed to find the roots of 


12. Note in this conn(?ction the theory of Ilmton on the origin of the Caste 
system which from germs in the Rgveda, took definite shape and was fully estab- 
lished In the later Vedic period : Census Rejxnts, 1931, Vol. I, Part, I, pp.. 

13. Macdoncll, Saushrit Literature, p, 387. The transition to the developed 
theory of ‘Transmigration’ of the Upanhads is to be found in the Saiapatha 
Rrdhmana. 

14. ITT, 17, 4. 

15. Macdoncll, Sanskrit Literature, p. 387. Keith’s {op. cit., p. 497) state- 
ment on the point is interesting. “We may,” says he, “if wc so desire, call the 
IJpanisadas the products of Aryo-Dravklian thought ; but if we do so, wc must 
remember that the effect of the intermixture must be regarded in the light of 
chemical fusion, in which both elements are transformed. He docs not however 
find any definite evidence to clearly distinguish the DravicUan element in Indian 
thought. See op. cit., pp. 629-34. 
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Hindu pessimism in the trying dimale of India and in the gradual 
fusion of the Aryans with the aborigines.^*^ Macdonell unfortunately was 
under the impression that the pre-Aryans were half-savages and Was 
therefore not disposed to give them fidl credit for the elaboration of 
some of the above theories.'" But with our more correct knowledge 
of their high degree of culture is it not possible to suggest that these 
ideas were introdurefl with minor modifications into the Aryan system 
from the philosophy and religion of the compiered? If so, is there now 
any definite evidence atailablc beyond mere theory and guess? Or is it 
possible to exjdain these as peilecily logical developments from Rg\'e- 
dic germs, taking into consideration the Indian jdiysical and climatic 
factors ? 

II. C. Ray. 


16. The Religion of the Rigceda, 1923, p. 320. 

17. O/). cil., pp. 3S7-88. Kciili in 1925 was also of ihc same opinion see 
op. cit., p. 1.19. 


A NOTE ON THE ORIGIN OE VIJAYANAGARA 

In Volume VI, No. 1 (July 1939) of the Indian Culture, pp. 107- 
109, Mr, Chinlaharan C^hakravarti has brought to light a Tantric work 
called Vidydrnai’a Taiilyii, in which an interesting account of the 
foundation of Vijayanagara is given. I saw this Ms. exhibited in the 
gallery of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal in December last. Mr. 
Chakravarti has given a short account of the fecundation of the city 
of Vijayanagara as mentioned in the introductory portion of the work. 
The version of the origin of Vijayanagara as given in this work is his- 
torically unreliable. This will be evident when we examine a few 
details concerning the royal personage and his father mentioned in it. 
• The name of the latter is given as Praudhadeva. We arc told that on 
king Praudhadeva’s death, his posthumous son (unnamed) became 
king, and that at the latter’s request and at that of the learned men, a 
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disciple of one Pragalblifuarya (as tlic Bctigal R.A.S. version puts it), 
or Pragalbhacfiryii liinisell (as the Kasluiiiri version avers), composed 
the V I’. 

Now the only Praudliadcva known to Vijayanagara history is king 
Deva Raya II, who ruled from A.D. 14 if) till A.D. 1446/ This 
monarch had tlic special l)iritda of (iajahenlehdra (Hunicr of Elc* 
j)hants), in addition to Ins oilier name Praudhadeva Raya.“ He died 
on the 241I1 of May A.l). 144G.'* I’lie ])osihumous son of Praudhadeva, 
according to the VI \ ilicreforc. could have come to the throne only in 
A.D. i44(). If we are to believe tlie anonymous author of the VT, 
this work was comjjosed by him (or by Piagalhhac arya) on the acces- 
sion of the unnamed son of Praudhadeva Raya. I’hat is to say, in no 
case f an tlie V P lie assigned to a date earlier than A.D. 1446. It was 
written, therefore, about lot) years after the foundation ol the Vijaya- 
nagara kingdom (A.l). 144!)), and about seventy-eight years after the 
constnution of the great city of Vijayanagara (A.D. i;’,hH).* 

Who was the post humous son of Praudhadeva, who came to the 
throne of Vijayanagaia on the latter’s death ? From historical records 
we know that king Praudhadeva Raya was followed in A.l). i44() by 
his eldest son by (|uecn Ponnala Devi, Mallikarjuna Deva. d'his ruler 
reigned from A.D. 14 jO till A.D. 14 by.'* WHiy the author of the VT 
does not mention king Mallikarjuna by name, cannot be made out. 
^Vas it because, as Rice lias pointed out, king Mallikarjuna’s reign “was 
wanting in vigour” ?*' 

The anonymous author of the VP gives a strange accfiunt of the 
death of king Praudhadeva Raya. We are told that that monaiTh died of 
the effc'cts of a curse jmmouuced by Laksmana, one of the nine lay 
disciples of Jsahkarfu arya, for the insult offered to Laksmana in the 
matter of liis presents.” Phis does not seem to be historical. In the 
first place, it cannot be made out ivho this .Sai'ikaracarva was. If we are 
to sujipose with the anonym.ous author of the V P that the reference 
here is to the renowned Sahkaracarya. it cannot be understood how a 
disciple’s disciple of ijjat great Peacher {c'nni eighth century A.D.) c'ould 
ever have been a coiiK'mporary of Praiidhadcia Raya (middle of the 


I, 


1. Rico, Mysore and Coorg from the Insrrildions, j). 112. 

2. Ibid, p. iiO. 

3. Ibid, p. 117. 

4. Saletorc, Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagara 
P2). 18, 103. 

5. Rice, op. cit., p. 117. 

6. Ibid. 

7. LC., op. cit., p. 109. 
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fifteeruh century a\.D.) ! And, secondly, from the available trust- 
worthy sources we know that far ftoni being a petty-minded ruler, as 
the anonymous amluu' of the V'l' would make him, king Praudhadeva 
Raya was truly a generous monarch who was held in high esteem by 
the people. Witness, for example, the poet Candrakavi (circa A.D. 
1430) singing the ten good qualities of that monarch®. 

(^iontemporary epigraph ic evidence also confirms the praise 
Candrakavi besttnvs upon king Deva Raya II. In one of the two ins- 
criptions dated A.D. i.pifi, which record that king’s death, he is called 
“the abode of valour, the matchless De\ a-rat.”'^ Indeed, from the records 
available in the Srihgeri malha we may unhesitatingly say that king 
Deva Raya II was a magnanimous ruler, and that he was especially 
generous to the gurus of the Smarta school. Fc^r instance, in the Mah- 
jugani cop})er-})late dated A.D. 1/I32, I’hursday, July the 10th, register- 
ing the gift of ilie village of xManjugani to the gur\i Punisottamaranya, 
the king is praised thus . . .a Vikramaditya in valour, a Bhoja in 
enjoyment, and a Kubera in liberality. . . .pre-eminent among the 
lighteous. And in the Kaigai cop])er-platc also found in the 

same matha, and also dated in the same year, but Ferbruary the 2nd 
Saturday, the same ruler is praised thus . . .By his learning, liber- 
ality, and prowess he caused admiration and lessened the fame of Nabh- 
aga, Nahusa, and others’’, “a cele.stial tree to supplicants”, and “a 
Parijala on earth”. It cannot be that a monarch wlio was so generous 
to a guru like Punisottamaranya, who belonged to the Smarta samara- 
daya of the great Sankaracarya, was parsimonious to another ascetic like 
I aksmana who, according to the V F, also belonged to the school of the 
great Acarya. 

Moreover as regards the a.sseiiion of the anonymous author of 
the same work that he built the beautiful city of Vidyanagara (Vijayana- 
gara) resembling the mystic sricakra, all that we may note is that that 
city, as related above, was already in existence about seventy-eight years 
before his lime. 

Supposing we identify the unnamed posthumous son of Prauclha- 
deva with king Mallikarjuna, can wc accept the statement of the 
anonymous author of the VI’ that the latter was the regent of king 


8. Salctore, op. cit,, T, p. 324. 

9. Epigraphia Carnatica, If, nos. 328, 330, pp. 139-140 (rev. cd.). 
10. Mysore Archaeological Report for 1933, pp. 158, 159. 

jl. /tid, pp. iyo-171. 
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Mallikarjuna ? This is again highly doubtful. For the great minister 
of king Mallikarjuna was the famous Saluva Nrsiinha, also called Nara- 
singa Raya, who usurped the throne in A.D. It is extremely 

unlikely that any one could have asserted himself as the regent of king 
Mallikarjuna in the presence of the latter’s most powerful noble 
Narasinga. 

B. A. Saletore. 


12. Rice, Oj ). ( it ., p. 117. 


AN APOCRYPHAL SECTFION IN PINCALA’S CHANDAHSUTRA 


To the points that 1 have raised about the Chandahsnlm of Pihgala 
in /.C., July, p. no ff., I am now inclined to add one other. 

Fhere is reason to believe that a portion of the present text of the 
CS. is apocryphal, and it may be suggested that the work belongs not 
to a particular author called Pihgala, but to a school, possibly founded 
by Pihgala. 

Tlie very nature of the first part of ("h. VIII. of tlie CS. appears to 
indicate a later date. This part describes some additional Samavrlta 
metres, and it is very interesting to note that tlie metre Gaiiri (VIII, 5) 
i« exactly the same as the metre Cnncaldksihd delined earlier in VI, 27. 
A (piite different metre called Ganri has moreover been described in 
VII, 4. These facts appear to prove that the first part of Ch. VIII (if 
not the whole of this chapter) of the CS, is a later addition. It must 
also be noted in this connection that the additional metres described 
there are not found in the section on metrics in the Agni Puraua (Ban- 
gabasi cd., Ch. 334) which largely draws upon the CS. 

As regards the chronological relation of the CS. with Bharata’s 
Nntyasdstra, it may be pointed out that some MSS. of the NS. follow a 
lecension that utilises, in its section on metrics, Pihgala’s code of alge- 
braical symbols like in, n, hh, etc. This recension of the NS. is therefore 
certainly later than the CS. or at least the original text of the CS. 


Dines Chandra Sircar. 
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TWO VIEWS ABOUT THE BUDDHA 

Professor A. B. Keiih eoncludiiig his rcecnl article on ‘The Buddha 
as a master mind’ says that “we need not hesitate to ascribe to the 
Biiddlia the cLiim {)f being a inaster-mind, but on grounds which arc 
not those asserted by Sir S. Radhakrishnan”/ 'Ehe grounds of Pro- 
fessor Keith are as follows : 

He does not ascribe any specifically new doctrine characteristic of 
a mastermind to the buddha, because he says that such a position leads 
us to ‘great tliili(uhy\ Besides it is j)oinlcd out that the doctrine of 
transmigration idiidi Buddha aicepted was essentially Brahmanical and 
traditional in its diararter. Professor Keith holds “that Buddha is 
considered to take rank with the great founders of religious communi- 
ties, men of practical rather than (iieoretiial insight”, because of the 
‘‘organisation on sane lines of monastic communities, in which mem- 
bers are not asked to engage in ascetic ism carried to excesses, but were 
alforded cjppc.)i limit ies for cojinnuniiy lile and taught to ac hieve mental 
conditions of an essentially attracti\e character by systematic exercises 
destined to llie sublimation ol the mind.”“ Ik'sides this, Professew 
Keith attributes the succ ess ol the Buddha to the fact that ‘‘he demanded 
faith and affection from his devotees and ir» return assured them of the 
certainty of Paradise and ultimately of Nirvana. It is contended that 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan, in his Ihitish Academy Ueilure, has ignored this 
vital aspect of laith in the Buddlia as essential to sahaiion e\en in early 
Buddhism. 

Let us grant for a moment that the great success of the Buddha 
was due to the unsweia ing faith whic h he conniianiled from his devotees 
and which he preached, as the way to salvation. Phe Bycldha went 
about preaching and jirornised final liberatmn and the joys of heaven 
through belief in Iii?JiseIf and the fcdlowing out of the mcmil codev 
To |)rcach to the wcnld at large that they should have faith in him, 
himself having failed to achieve settled convictions as to the mctajdiysi- 
cal cpiestioiis, is certainly not the cjualiiy (3f a master-mind, but at best 
the characteristic of a master-crook. y\nd yet this is all that follows 
from Professor Keith’s assertion that Buddha’s success was due to the 
doctrine of faith in himself, taken together with his statement “the 
view that Buddha had failed to achieve settled convictions as to meta' 
physical ([uestions and was therefore content to |)reach a faith which 
essentially means the practising of mental stales productive in this 


1. Indian Culture, Jan. 1939, p. 238. 
8. Ibid, p. 236. 
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life of ccstacy appears therefore the only view which is consistent with 
the doctrine of indeterm inates.”® 

d he organisation founded on monastic lines was not an un- 
mixed blessing. Professor Keith himself does not wholly commend 
this aspect of the Buddha’s teachings. lie says tliat “he (Buddha) drew 
the unwise conclusion that the life of meditation would be carried on 
without the preliminary experience of studentship and the life of a 
householder” (pp. 2^2-^). d’hc Professor continues : “but it remains 
a grave admission tliat the Buddha failed in the essential duty of a 
philosopher to see life whole and not in one aspect only. It is plain 
that his doctrine if fully followed out would have condemned to anni- 
hilation the whole world of useful activity”. Again, the inclusion of 
women in the monastic order was not Avithout its evils. The {)urity of 
Buddhism Avould have lasted longer had they not been included. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan maintains in categorical terms that the 
Buddha is a master-mind because he is the continuator of the Upanisha- 
(lic tradition shorn of its unessentials. and not an innovator. As for the 
evidence of the texts, a few of them allirm the view of Sir Radhakrishnan 
and the relative importance to be attached to these is naturally a matter 
of opinion. The Buddha’s counsel to have the self as the light 
iaitndlpa) or the self as the refuge (at ta sarana) cannot be interpreted, 
as Professor Keith urges, in terms of the em[)irical self. The empirical 
self for the Buddha is not an enduring existence, but a changing aggre- 
gate. It makes no sense to appeal to such a self as a light or refuge. For 
that which seeks the light being the empirual self, Avhat is sought must 
he something other than cm])irical, though not other than the self ; we 
have to interpret it as the allirinalion of the transcendental. Similarly, 
Saiiputta’s statement that the Tathagata is neither the aggregate of the 
five nor different from them is not intelligible except as refening to a 
transcendental self. 

What I seek to make clear in this short note is that the hypothesis 
of Sir Radhakrishnan, that Buddha had “the experience of an absolute 
and immutable reality as the background against which the emptiness 
of the contingent and the mutable is ap|jrchcnded”,^ is mote intelligi- 
ble and does better justice to the philosophical stature of the Buddha 
than the one Professor Keith maintains, i.c., that the Buddha, though 
he himself had failed to achieve settled convictions and was an agnostic, 
asked the credulous folk of his age to have dogmatic faith in him. This 
can by no means be construed as the characteristic of a master-mind. 

P. Nagaraja Rao. 


3. Indian Culture, Jan. 1939, p. 232. 

4 - Gautama the Buddha : Sir S. Radhakrishnan, p. 46. 
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THE THIRD SESSION OF I’HE INDIAN HISTORICAL 
CONGRESS 


History as a branch of Indian literature ( annot be said to occupy 
the same place as Poetry or Drama, Philosophy or Grammar. Our 
country produced in ancient times a Valmiki and a Kfdidasa, a Panini 
and a Sahkaracarya but no riiucydides or Polybius. Nevertheless 
there is evidence that stories of kings and ministers, of armies and 
battles, excited the curiosity even of assemblies of wanderers (ijariJjbd- 
'jnka-pansd) in bygone ages. Tales of kings and sages used to be recited 
before the great gatliering of rsis presidecl over by a Kulpajmli in tlie 
Naimisa forest. 'The Cheat Epic of India bears testimony to sahJids 
where “they passed their time in describing stirring tales of war aiul 
moil” and genealogies of eminent men. It is to sue It assemblages that 
we owe in part the survival of those historical fragments tliat lie em- 
bedded in the IlihdMi-Purdna literature as well as in the Vedic and the 
Pali canons. 

It is a happy sign (hat attempts arc being made in recent times 
to resuscitate in a modern sha})c the aforesaid parisads and icihlids ol 
anLi(|uity. 'The earlier endeavours resulted in securing for Histoty 
a place merely as an appendage of some institution the scope of whose 
activities embraced other and more [popular brant hes of knowledge. 
But it did not take long for independent assemblages of historians to 
come into existence. One of these associations, namely the Bhdrala 
Itihdsa Samsodhaha Maudala, Poona, conceived the idea of holding 
an All-India Congress of Modem History as a part of its Silver Jubilee 
programme. I he C-ongress was actually inaugurated on June 8, 1935- 
In the General Meeting of the institution held on the loth June, 193.";’ 
it was decided to widen the st ope of its activities so as to embrace the 
Ancient and the Mediaeval as well as the Modern Period of Indian 
History. Thus came into existem c the Indian History Gongress which 
got a new constitulion at (he Second Session at Allahabad. 

The scene now shifted from Yuktaveni to the neighbourhood ol 
Mnklavcni. I'he Unitersily of Galcutta invited the I’hird Session 
of the Congress to the city that had been the centre of activities of Jones 
and Colebrooke, of Wilson and Prinsep, of Rajcndralal Mitra and 
Haraprasad Sastri, of Henry Maine and Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, of 
Manomohan Chakravarti and R. D. Banerji. 

A Reception Committee was organised with the Vice-Chancellor 
as Chairman and Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, Mr. P. N. Banerji and three local 
secretaries as the Working Council. Eleven sub-committees were ap 
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pointed at the same time. Circulars and a bulletin were sent out to all 
provincial Governments, major Indian States, Universities, Research 
Societies, Recoiil oflices. Museums, Degree Colleges and teachers of 
History all over India as well as to scholars known to have an interest in 
any aspect of India’s glorious iKrst, inviting them to co-operate in the task 
of making the (’ongress a success. 'Hie response was (piick and gratify- 
ing. Represenlalives from the (iovernment of India, several Provincial 
governments and Indian Slates ini luding iliose in tlie Far South, sixteen 
Universities, twenty-seven rescan h institutes and other learned bodies 
and thirteen colleges graied by their presence the great assembly that 
met in the University Premises on December 15, 1939. The total 
number of delegates was iHr,. 'Fhe number of papers contributed by 
the memlicrs of the Congress came up to the total of 143. 

d'hc Reception Committee, whose membership reached the figure 
of ifir,, did its best to ensiue the smooth working of the Congress and 
to make llie stay of (he delegates in the capital of Bengal comfortable. 
Its task was facilitated by the generosity of piiblic-s[)iritcd citi/xais, not- 
ably the great family of Law, the handsome grants from the local gov- 
ernment and the Uni\ersity and the unstinted labour of a number of 
selfless wankers im hiding members of the various University bodies, 
teat'hcrs and the office staff of the University, jirofcssors of affiliated 
colleges, members of the Bar, Boy Scouts and students, particularly 
those belonging to the History and Ancient Indian History Unions. 

Dr. R. C. Majunidar, M.A., Ph.D., Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Dacca and the first Professor of History in that institution, was 
the (iencral President. Fhe Session wais inaugurated by His Excellency 
Sir John Arthur Herbert, (LC.l.E., (Governor of Bengal and Chancellor 
of tlic University of Calcutta on December 15 at 10 A.M. The cere- 
mony took place in a spacious and tlecorated pandal wdiich had been 
erected near the Asutosh Building. 

The Vice-Chancellor, who welcomed the delegates and other mem- 
bers of the Congress to the city where was laid “the foundation of what 
we may term Modern India”, referred to the country's glorious heritage 
and spoke about the aims ami ideals of the true historian. He then invit- 
ed His Excellency the Governor to inaugurate the Session. His Excellen- 
cy in his speech pointed out that the Congress represented a long and 
distinguished tradition of historical scholarship and research. He laid 
stress on the problems wdiich faced the w^orld at the time and added 
that events of to-day arc not, and never can be, dissociated from the 
past. The historian, said he, can be of help even to people who are 
'primarily concerned with day to day affairs. 

I'he President of the Session in his address emphasised the neces- 
sity of a public forum for the discussion of historical problems. He put 
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in a plea for widening the scope of the activities of the Congress and 
indicated the lines on tvhich iiitiirc investigations in History ought to 
proceed. ' 

In the same pandal, on the afternoon of tlic same day, the Ilon’ble 
Chief Minister of Bengal, who also holds the portfolio of Education, 
opened the Historical Exhibition. 'Ehe Exhibition which was housed 
in the Senate Hall had been organised by a sub-cominiitee of the Re- 
ception Committee. Its success was due in large measure to the devoted 
labour of the Curator of the Asutosh Museum, the teachers, research 
fellows and students of the l)cj)artment of Ancient Inflian Studies and 
other workers. Afany valuable exhibits were displayed and proved to 
be a great attraction. The Exhibition was kept open for a few days 
after the C.ongress Session was over in consideration of its educative 
value for research scholars and the public. 

The wwk of the C'ongress was divided into five sections— Archaic 
(including early cultural), Ancient Imperial, F.arly Medkeval (includ- 
ing the Age of the Sultanates), Mughul (including the early Nlaratha- 
Sikh Period) and Modern (including the later Maratha-Sikh history). 
'Ehe sectional presidents were Dr. A. S. yXltekar, of the Benares Hindu 
University, Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri of the Madras University, 
Dr. M. Nazim of the Archxological Department, Dr. I'arachand of the 
Kayastha Pathsala of Allahabad and Rao Sahib C. S. Srinivasachari of 
the Annamalai University. A panel of secretaries and members of the 
Meetings Sub-Committee saw to the cflicient and uninterrupted working 
of the sectional meetings under the guidance of the Presidents. The 
number of papers read before the sections were 21, 34, 27, 26 and 35 
respectively. The meetings were so arranged that all the delegates 
could, if they liked, listen to the Presidential addresses in the different 
sections by turns. 'Ehe papers read before the sections dealt with vari- 
ous historical and cultural asj^cct of ancient, mediaeval and modern 
Indian history and heljjcd to throw light on many obscure problems. 
Dr. Altekar offered his suggestions regarding the reconstruction of the 
pre-Bharata-War History of India. Professor Nilkanta Sastri made 
some illuminating observations on the conception of Empire in Ancient 
times. Dr. Nazim took stock of the progress made by individual scholars 
in elucidating the history of the period of the Sultanates. Dr. Tara- 
chand gave a learned dis<”our.se on Indian culture under the Mughuls 
while Rao Sahib C. S. Srinivasachari delivered an address on the Study 
of Modern Indian History. Interesting discussions followed the papers 
read by Dr. Aiyangar, Mr. Tridib Ray, Mr. P. Acharyya, Mr. B. V. 
Krishna Rao, Mr. D. N. Mukherji, Mr. B. N. Puri, Dr. M. M. Nagar, 
Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, Mr. K, P. Chattopadhyaya, Dr. D. C. Sircar, Mr. 
N. B. Ray, Dr, B. B. Majumdar, Dr. N. C. Banerji, Dr. H. C. Ray, Mr. 
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S. N. Dhar, Dr. Qanungo, Dr. S. K. lihiiyan, Mr. V. D. Rao, Professor 
Spear, Professor S. N. JLiocrji, Prof. R. (1. Banerji, Mr. II. R. Ghoshal, 
Mr. T. Chakravarti and oilier seholars. Of special interest was Mr. 
Dcshpande’s paper on a ( ojipcr-platc of Vakapaka Vindhyasakti which 
threw welcome light on an obscure period in ilic history of Berar. Mr. 
K. P. (]liattoj)adliyaya’s theory rcgaiding the ( ross-coiisin marriage and 
matrilineal succession of the Satavfdianas dnnv from Professor \lirashi 
the important information that in a large iind at Akola hundreds of 
J^atavahana coins Itarc been brought to light and on these the royal 
title and the metronymic did 7 wt f^o togelhcr. Dr. D. C. Sircar invited 
attention to the evidence furnished by Parasara’s Krsisa nigra ha which 
suggested that the atispi( ions symbol at the beginning of Indian inscrip- 
tions was pronounce(i as Oni Siddliih. Mr. Dhar assailed the theory 
that Buddhists ac led treat herously towards king Dahir of Sind. Dr. 
Qanungo sjioke about the romantic figure of Dewal rain. Dr. Bhuyan’s 
j)a[jer sought to elucidate an obs( ure chapter of the History of Assam. 
Mr. V. D. Rao’s generalisation from Maraiha bardic literature evoked 
a keen debate and so did Professor Spear’s paper on Elletiborough and 
Bentinck. 

Ill addition to the papers I'ead at the section meetings the academic 
activities of the C-ongress included an interesting illustrated lecture by 
Rao Saheb K. N. Dikshit, l)ircTtor-(»eneral of the Arclixological Survey 
of India, on Prc-Historic Antiejuities of the country, on December 15. 
On the 17th, the delegates had the opportunity of attending the Annual 
Meeting of the Numismatic' Society for which facilities were provided 
by the Reception Committee of the C.ongrcss. 

d'hc social side of the (a)ngre.ss owes much to the hos[)itality of 
public-spirited citi/ens of (kdcutta. Po meet the members of the 
Records Commission and the History (amgn'ss a pleasant function was 
organised by tlic Indian Research Institute of which Dr. B. C. Law 
is a leading spirit. Dr. S. C. T.aw was At Home to the members of the 
Congress on December ifi, in his beautiful Aviary. The next day Dr. 
N. N. Law gave a sumjitnous dinner to the distinguislied guests at his 
Residence. The Arts Faculty Club of llie University arranged a musi- 
cal soiree on the opening day of the Session. This was followed by a 
University lunch at 12 noon the next day, and a dinner given by the 
Vice-Chancellor at his residence at 8 P.M. The next day the Reception 
Committee organised a steamer party and the Snnskril Snhitya Pari- 
shad staged two plays, the Bdlachar'itam and the Bhagavadajjnklyani. 
The Session was wound up on December 18 by an excusion to TrivenT 
nnd its environs, the trip being managed by the Llnivcrsity History 
Union. I’he party visited the Beliir Math, the Public library at Uttara- 
para, the Serampore College, the church at Chandernagore, the Hooghly 
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College, the Imambara, and the Church at Bandel on its way to 
lYivcni. A reception was given at Uttarapaia by the local gentry 
led by Mr. 1). N. Miikherji, M.L.A. At Chandernagorc Mr. Harihar 
Seth with his usual generosity entertained the party at lunch. The 
Mahdsayas at Bansberia invited the distinguished visitors to tea in the 
afternoon. 

Papers, disc ussions, lectures and a trip to historic sites did not ex- 
haust the activities of tlie (Congress at its third session. In the 
Archaic section a resolution was moved from tlie chair, and adopted 
by the scholars assembled, that the Ciovernment of India be requested 
to reconsider its decision about stopping further excavation work by 
the Archaeological Department on accotint of the hnancial stringency 
due to war. The Resolution further invited the co-operation of Indian 
Universities and cjiher learned bodies in the matter. At the Plenary 
Session of the Congress on December, ih. a s})ecial committee was 
ajq:)ointed to explore the financial aspect of the scheme of undertak- 
ing a comprc'hetisive history of India. On behall of the University of 
the Punjab Professor J. V. Bruce invited the History C'ongress to hold 
its next Session at Lahore. The offer was accepted with thanks. 


II. C. R. C. 



REVIEWS 


MARWAR-KA- 1 'l'IHAS, PART I., by Pandit Bislicswar Nath Rcu, Superinten- 
dent, Ardiycological Department and Sumer Public Library, Jodhpur. 


d his is a history of Marwar written by Pandit Bisheswar Nath Reu, a 
rc[)utcd scliolar and historian from Jodhpur. It has surpassed, so far as we 
know, many puldications dealing with the vernacular histories of the dilfcreni 
Slates in India. 

Pandit Rcu lias thrown sunicient light on the repeated hcl[) given by Rao 
Ganga, Makhw, Maharaja y\jit Singh, Bijayasingh, etc. of Marwar to the rulers 
of Mewar, whith Jias either been misuiulerstood or neglected even by Dr. 
Gaurishankar Ojha in his History of Rajputana. He has similarly refuted on 
llie basis ol good argunuaits a number of statements advanced by previous and 
modern sdiohirs about Rao Maldev, Ghandrasena, Maharaja Jaswantsingh and 
Ajit Singli of Marwar and has brought to light numerous liitherto unknowni 
facts as tlie result of his own scholarly researdies. 

Mr. Reu has ably rrilici/.cd Dr. Ojha’s charge of treachery against Rao 
Ranmal and has ]n'oved his own statement regarding the (on([uesl of Mandor 
by Rao Jodlia, as this campaign also has been misrepresented or misunderstood in 
R ajl)ut a n<’-ka‘lt'ihas. 

I'he author of this Volume lias also given at the beginning of his book a 
brief hisiory of Marwar of the pre-Raihor period. Pandit Ren's sound judge- 
ment and excellent mode of refuting the statements of otJier scholars is 
praiscw'Oi thy. 

We congratulate the Jotlhjnir Darbar and the Jodlipur Ardueological 
Department lor bringing out such an authentic and valuable work which will be 
helj)ful to tlie students of Indian history and will also ser\e as a model history 
for other enlightened Indian States. 


D. R. Bhandarkar. 


REVEALING INDIA’S PASl’ edited by Sir John Gumming, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., 
M.A., with a foreword by A. Foudier. Published by the India Society, 
London, 1939. Pages 374 with plates and archeological sketch map of 
India. 

The chapter one is devoted to a comprehensive history of the Archaeological 
Department of India from 1862 to 1938, contributed by Sir John Marshall, an 
ex-Director-General of Archaeology in India. 

In the second chapter, Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit has written a note as to 
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the prcscrvaiion of the monuments in India, and in the latter part of this chapter, 
he has furnished us with an interesting account of Hindu and Buddhist monu- 
ments. So far as the Islamic monuments arc concerned, Mr. Zafor Hasan has 
treated them al)ly with reference to particular places in northern and eastern 
India. It is true to say that niuslim monuments are scattered more or less 
throughout the country, hut their chief centres arc such places as were the capi- 
tals of the muslim cmi)ire or the independent provincial monarchies. Mr. Moneer 
has given us a (onmeted account of Islamic monuments in western India, es- 
pecially in Chijrai, Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Sind and Matidu. It has been pointed 
out by Sanaullah that the valuable antitpiilies in Museums in India arc subject 
to decay and ultimate (h;,stiuction on account of atmospheric influences or local 
conditions. In this (onnection, he has pointed out tiiat the numerous monu- 
inenis in (leniral India built out of sandstones from the Vimlya Range and 
the Deccan traprock arc weathering very badly thnmgh the agency of meteoric 
waters. I'lie famous frescoes at Ajaiila and Bagh in the Gwalior State have been 
very carefully preser\etl by the ajjplication ol certain themical materials which 
do not prodiui* any injurious elha ts on thiin. 

T he ( hapter 111 has been ably liandled by N. G. Majumdar confining him- 
self to excavations and exj)lorations of pre historic and proto-Iiistoric aitifat.ts— 
Indian palteolithit iinj^lements, etc. Here wv. luitl an attount of a discovery 
of a large number of cairns and stone circhs in the C^oimbatore District and 
certain Inirials contained in cairns and circles at Cia jjalakonda in the Kurnool 
District. He has also refeiied to the excaxations at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa 
which have brought to light nninerous objects ol household use and fine specimens 
of arts and crafts practised by the Indus people. In this chapter he records tlic 
discoveties in tlu' field of prehistoric India made l)y the Arc Ideological Survey 
since 1921. Rai Bahadur h)a\a Ram Salmi’s note on Buddhist monuments, e.g., 
Ascjkan Ihllars, monuments of Biiarhut, Satichi, Amaiavali, Jagga) \apeta, deserves 
credit. He has also mentioned that the Arclueological Survey ol India has well 
.served the Buddhist community by the identifkation and exploration ol eight 
great plat:es of Buddiiist pilgrimage, e.g., (1) Lumbiiii grove, modern Rummindei 
in Nepal, where Buddha was boin, (2) Bodli Ga^a or Gaya, the place of his en- 
lightenment, (3) lsij)alana (modern .Saniaih near Benaies), tlie place of his first 
.sermon, (.]) Kusinagaia (modern Kasia in the Goraklipur District of the United 
Rrc:)vinces), the j)Iace of liis death, etc. These eight places fell into ruin about 
the twelfth century A.D., and remained buried and foigotteii until they were 
rcidentified by Sir Alexander (Ainningliam. J hanks are due to Sir John Mar- 
.shall, Sten Konow, Vogel, Hargreaves, Hirananda Sliastri and Daya Ram Salmi 
who were the principal ex[d()ieis of thc.se sacred places. Dr. Vogel has con- 
tributed a masterly note on the North-VVestcni Frontier and Hellenic civilisa- 
tion. Sir Aurel Stein’s note on the exploration in Central Asia is exhaustive and 
illuminating. He has given details of expeditions from 1900 to 191G. Shuttle- 
worth has dealt with Arch a’cdogi cal di.sc:overies in India—T’ibct denoting tlic 
west-IIiinalayan countries from the Indus to the Sutlej Valley which once formed 
the kingdom of western Tibet and are now williin the Indian empire. 

Ihe chapter IV is devoted 10 Epigraphy under dificrent heads— (1) Prakrit 
and Sanskrit Inscriptions by D. R. Bhandarkar, and (2) Muslim Inscriptions by 
Zafar Hasan. TTiese two notes written by learned authors are very readable 
and instructive. 

ihe description c)f the Archaeological museums by Hargreaves in Chapter V 
reveals many interesting details, specially with reference to the Arch<eological 
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section of the Indian Museum, Taj Museum of Agra fort, Delhi fort Museum, 
Mahenjo-Daro Ardiicologic al Museum, II arappa Archaeological Museum, Taxila 
Museum, Lahore fori Museum, Ceuiral Asia Autiquiiies Museum in New Delhi 
and liurmese Museum at Mandalay and league. 

Dr. Sten Konow’s note on Ardixologital publicalions in Cha[)ter VI men- 
tions the most important publications toncerning art, architecture, archaeology 
and inscriptions. 

Ill Chapter VII, the work done by the Archeological Deixartment controlled 
l)y the undernoied Indian Stales has been lecoided : -ll)derabad by Yazdani, 
Mysore by Krishna, liaroda by Hiiananda Shastii, Jammu and Kashmir by Ram 
Chandra Kak, Gwalior by (jard(‘, I ravancoie Ijy boduval, Jaipur by Da) a Ram 
Sahni, llhujial, Nagod and Mayurbhanj liy Rama Ihasad (Jhanda. 

T he Chapter VIII treats ol the Arciueology in liurma which includes Man- 
dalay, Pague and Prome by (Jharles Duroiselle. 

I hc Cliapier IX which is tlic last cha])ter conuibuted by Gordon Hearn on 
India and the Tourist contains geograpliic al inloriuation as to the different 
places of archa,‘ological interest in liitlia and Burma. 

1 he Index is exhausii\e. The- illustrations given at the end increase the 
value of the book. The book, though po[)ulaily written, is a masterpiece and due 
credit should be given to authois who ha\e contiibiued very interesting and 
instructive notes to this book. 

B. C. Law. 


A GUIDE TO RAJGIR by Md. Hamid Kuraishi, B.A., revised by A. Ghosh, 
M.A., published by the Manager of Government Publications, Delhi, 1939. 

Pages 40 with plates and a map showing the plan ul old and new Rajgir. 

About 13 miles south-west ol Bihar .Siunilf, Rajgir (ancient Rajagrha) which 
stands on an uiinietalled District Board load, is a sacred place ot pilgrimage lor 
Hindus, Buddhists and jains. Mr. Ghosh has done a great seivice b) biingiiig out 
a revised booklet on Rajgir dealing with its history, ancient names, hvc hills, my- 
thical kings, activities oi Buddha and Mahaxiia su])plemeined by the evidence of 
the travels ot the Chinese pilgriins jiid AichAologic;iJ leports. 1 hen he has given 
us an account ol new Rajgir—its loundation, rampart and excavations, etc. His 
treatment ol Veiiuvaiia, .Sattajiarni cave, Jain temple, Maniar math, Sonabhaiiclar 
caves, etc. deserves mention. Then he has given us an account ol jivaka’s mango- 
grove, Birnhisara’s road, stiipas, ancient lot li heat ions, etc. It is undoubtedly a 
very useful guide and should be welcomed by seiiohirs and laymen alike. A servi- 
ceable index at the end would have been much better. 

B. C. Law. 


ALIVARDI AND HIS I'lMES-by K. K. DATTA, Published by the University 
of Calcutta, 1939. 

This is a useful contribution to the history of Bengal in the eighteenth 
century. The author has atteinpicd an exhaustive study ot his subject for which 
he has had to utilize a very wide variety of sources. In this volume we read 

33—17 
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in consitlcrahlr detail the roniantir story of Ali\arcli’s rise to power and of the 
terrible dilficulties wide It Ik* liad to rontend Avith in order to maintain it. An 
interesting chapter is llial which describes the tharacter of Alivardi’s adminis- 
tration. 1 he author is able to establish tlial the siuxess ol Ali\ardi’s government 
depended on the /(alotis services of a band of able Hindu Olliccrs, civil and 
military. He, hoAvever, tells us little of the administtativc mat hinery with which 
Alivareli governed Bengal. 

The author has tollecied miuh infonnation on tlie economic and social 
condition of Bengal of the period whiih he lias embodied in Iiis work on the 
History of the Bengal Subah, anti (ihapters VTl to IX of the jircsent volume 
appear to be mere scleciions of the same infoiinaiion published over again. 
Often identical sentemes appear in the two books and since both have been publi- 
shed by the University of Calcutta, one can not hel[) admiring the generosity 
of that body in publishing the same matter for the author tAvite. 

A. P. D. G. 


THE SUPREME COUR P IN CONFLICT, by Dr Indubluisan Banerjee, M.A., 
Ph.D., Lecture in History, Calcutta University. Bina Library, 15, College 
Scpiarc, (Calcutta. 1940, 295 j)ages. 

Dr. Banerjee, Avhose Evolnlion of the Khaha has been so Avidely appreciated 
in India as well as in Europe, is to be congratulated on tlte publication of this 
interesting and useful volume on British administration under W^arren Hastings. 
The central theme of the book is the famous coidlict behvecn the Supreme Court 
and the Governor-General in Council Avhich folhnved llic jsassing of the Re- 
gulating Act. Sir James Stephen is generally regarded as the only autlioritativc 
writer on this subject. Dr. P>anerjee, however, clearly shows that his account is 
neither complete nor impartial. It is interesting to leain that, in his uid)alancctl 
eagerness to justify the proceedings of the Court, Sir James has not hesitated to 
misrepresent the vicAvs of the Council by suppressing material portions of the 
relevant documents. Dr. Banerjee has, for the first time, utilised all available 
dcsjjatches and letters dealing w'ith his ..ubject. He has Avisely alloAved the actors 
in the drama to speak for themselves, and olfered to the reader the fullest oppor- 
tunity of testing his conclusions. For the first time wt get a complete and vivid 
account of the famous Dacca and Kasijora cases which marked the eulminaiioii 
of the conflict. It is gratifying m learn from the ‘Preface’ that this volume is 
merely ‘the preliminary clearing of the ground’, and that the author intends to 
give us a fuller account of the controversy in the near future. All readers ol 
the volume under revicAV will undoubtedly join with us in rciiucsting the author 
to complete his studies as soon as possible. 

A. G. Banerjee. 

FOUNDERS OF VIJAYANAGARA by S. Srikantaya. Bangalore, 1938, 
pp. iGi-j-lndex. 

This treatise on the foundation of the Vijayanagara Empire is divided into 
five chapters, whereof the first two recount the story of the Muhammadan con- 
quest of Northern India, and tlic condition of South India up till the rise of 
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the Vijayanagara Empire. In a section of the second chapter, the author sug- 
gests that Vijayanagaia, just before its emergence as the capital of the empire as 
founded by Harihara and Ihikka, kiiowii as IIosaj)atiana, and was a residen- 
tial capital of iIk' Iloysala Ballrda III. In the third cJiapter, the author dis- 
cusses the various theories regarding the oiigin of the Vh’ jayanagara Empire and 
upholds the view that Harihara I had been a feudatory (Maluutuuidalchiara) 
of Vira Ballala 111 , and had founded the Vijayanagaia Empiie in or about 1336 
A.l). In the next two clia])t(‘rs, the author maintains that Sayana’s brother, 
Madhava, alias Vidyrnanya stipada (of .Sringeri), rendered considerable assist- 
ance, financial and otherwise, to Harihara I, in the foundation of the empire, 
and that Vijayanagaia was known as X'idyanagara after Vidyaranya. Rut in view 
of the strong epigrajdiic al e\idences that the nljn-gurii of the sons of Sahgama 
was Kriyasakti, it is dillK uli to agree w'ith the author as to Vidyfiranya’s part in 
building the capital or in the loundation of the empire. And as such, wt must 
cease tf) be dogmatic on the correctness of the traditional date J)f the foundation 
of the empiie. But nevei 1 heless, ilu* |)ages of this monograph bear the stamp 
of a high degree of scliolarship on the part of the author. 

N. 


VIJAYANAGARA SEXCIENTENARV COMMEMORATION VOLUME, 

Uharwar, 1936, pp. 380. 

Under the joint auspices of the Vijayanagaia Empire Sexcentenary Associa- 
tion and the Karnai.aka Historical Research Society, Dharwar, is published this 
volume on the solemn occasion of the celebrations at Hampi, in December, 1936, 
commemorating the sexcentenary of the loundation of the V^ijayanagara Empire 
in 1330 A.l)., according to tradition. “I’iic object of the celebrations”, as we arc 
told in the Preface, “is to remember with gratitude the rich cultural legacy which 
the Vijayanagaia Empire has be([ueathed and the Volume has been so devised 
as to bring into bold relief the political, literal y, artistic and religious aspects of 
ilie history of that Eni})ire.” Wn have thus in this volume 32 papers on these vari- 
ous apects written by dilTcrent scholars like Dr. S. Krishnasivami Aiyangar, Rev. 
II. Eleras, Dr. B. A. Salctore, Dr. M. H. Krishna, Dr. V. Ragfiayan, etc. Mr. 
.Siipada Rama Shanna’s paper on “Vijayanagara and Jainism” recpiircs a 
particular mention in view of the originality and importance of the theme. Prof. 
K. K. Basil’s pajier, 'The Battle of ralikota-Beforc and Alter” is a highly in- 
teresting study. Vijayanagaia is no longer a ‘forgotten empire’: cjn the contrary, 
we now know much more of this mighty and glorious empire of Karp auaka than 
of many other empires of India that rose cither in Ancient or in Mediaeval times. 
Vet much remains to be known, and when the writing of a complete history of the 
lour dynasties of the empire w'ill be undertaken, the Volume under notice is sure 
to be taken into account not only for general references but new materials as 
well. Mr. 1 ). P. Karinakar (Secretary, Vijayanagara Commemoration Volume), 
Mr. V. B. Halabhavi (Chairman, Managing Committee of the Vijayanagara 
Empire Sexcentenary Association) and the G. S. Press of Madras deserve congra- 
tulations upon bringing out this neatly jirinted and widl got-up volume, enriched 
by more than thirty beautiful illustrations. A systematic arrangement of the 
papers, and the insertion of one or two maps showing the positions of Vijaya- 
Jiagara and the later capitals of the empire, would ha\e appreciably enhanced 
the value of the Volume. 

N. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE INDIAN HISTORY CONGRESS, SECOND 
SESSION, pp. 623 -f- Exhibition Souvenir, pp. 98. 

This volume contains llic Proreedinpfs of the second session of tlic Indian 
History Congress held at Allahaliad in the second week of October, 1938, with Dr. 
D. R. Rhandarkar as the General President. The lists of the representatives 
of the various TJni versifies. Colleges, learned Societies and Indian Slates, and of 
other delegates who attended the session, and the large number of papers read 
in the various sections of the Congress, evince wdiat enormous success it did 
score at Allahabad, thanks to the efforts and /eal of Sir Digbv Livingstone 
Drake-Brockiiian. Chairman of the Rece])fion Committee, Dr. Sir Shafaat Ahmed 
Khan, General Secretarv, Dr, Ranarasi Prasad Saksena and Dr. Risheshwar 
Prasad, Assistant Secretaries, and other secretaries and members of the AVorking 
Committee. The work of tlie Congress at Allahabad was divided into (‘ight 
sections, vi/., Ancient Indian Hi'^torv, Vrehxologv, Early Media’val Mistorv, Sulta- 
nate Histmy. Afughal Hisiorv. Afodein Indian History. Sikh History and Afai hat- 
fa History, presided n sjxa ti\ elv o\er bv Diwan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aivengar. Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit. Dr. Sureiida Nath Sen, Prof. Mohammed 
Habib, Principal R. P. Khosla. Dr. Balkrishna, Piinripal Sitaram Koltli and 
Prof. D. V. Potdar. Resides the learned addresses of (lie General President and 
of seven S(‘ctional Presidents (the Presidential Address of the Marhatta History 
vSection being not printed herein), tve have in this volume, either in full or in sum- 
maries. seventeen papers under Section I (Ancient Indian History), thirteen 
under II (Archteologv), eighteen und(‘r III (Early Mediteval and Rajput History), 
eight under IV (Sultanate Period), twelve under V (Mughal History), four 
under VI (Sikh history), fifteen under VII (Modern Indian history), and six 
under VIII (Marhatta history). Afost of these nitmtv-three paptrs, written all 
by eminent scholars, ha\'e already been reviewed by Sir Safaat Ahmed Khan ifi 
his Introduction to these Prof eedings, and what is expet ted of me is to revie w 
the Introduction only. Apart from its other features, it is, within a reasonable 
compass, as able and skilful an analysis, uniformly in a sympathetic intonation, 
of the jiapcrs included in the Proceedings, as it is a highly fascinating study 
so far as it deals with “the basic problcxns wdth which students of British Indian 
History are constantly faced.” ‘The Knight-Radielor of Rohilkhand’ knows 
perfe( tly well where and how to begin, and how and Avhere to end, and sympathy, 
therefore, predudes itself from being degenerated into prcjitdiced compassion in 
his discussion of the papers. Sir Safaat, how'cyer, has left for me the pleasant task 
of drawing more attention than he has done to the most erudite paper of Prof. 
H. C. Raychaudhuri, tvho adduces cogent evidence to set forth that “the Imperial 
Guptas, j^artirularly Chandra Gupta II and Kumara Gu])ta I, had intimate re- 
lations, social, commercial ami political with the land of the Kuntalas in the 
fifth century A.D.,” and this may well go to constitute (juite a new chapter to 
the history of the Imperial Guptas. 

As to the Exhibition held on the occasion of the History Congress at Allaha- 
bad, R.'ii Bahadur Braj Alohan AN'as shares with Messrs. R. C. Tandan and 
O. P. Bhatnagar, the credit for the great success that attended it. A complete list 
of the exhibits, which consisted in a large iiuml)cr of terracottas, sculptures, 
coins, inscriptions, records, dexuments, manuscripts and paintings, together with 
eighteen pl.ites of some of the exihibits, has been apjjended to in this volume, 
which is sure of a warm welcome by all students of Indian history. 
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riic Bajaur C.'askcL of the ivign ol Menander by N. G. Majiimdar. 
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Buddha’s Life in Art by B. C. Law. 

The Bengal Revolution of 1757 and Raja Ramnarain by S. H. Askari. 
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Journal of the Gujarat Research Sodety, Vol. /, No. 4. October, 1939 (Dr. 
Bhagwau Lai Indraji Cofnme?noration I'ohnne). 

Buddhist Relics from Sopara rc-examined by K. N. Dikshit. 
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Some Etymological Notes by S. K. Chatt(Tjec. 

The Numerals in tlie Mohenjo Daro Sfri])t by H. Heras. 

Shah Tfdiir of the Deccan l)y M, H. Hosain. 
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Studies in Panini by V. N. Gokhalc. 
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Saraswati by M. M. Paikar. 

Ouarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. XXX, No. 2, New Series, 
October, 1939. 

Ahhiras in the Deccan by R. N. Saletorc. 

.Studies in Bird-Myths by S. C. Mitra. 

Studies in Plant-Myths by S. C. Mitra. 

Advaita Vedanta by P. N. Rao. 
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LAGHlJ\fANASt/\M 

By 

MU55JALACARYYA 

With English Translation, Notes and Illustrations 
Ry N. K. Majumder, M.A. 

In India ihe Science ’^vhuh is based on the luminous celestial 
objects (stars, planets, etc.) is called the Joytis-sdstra. T his is broadly 
divided into two parts— (or mathematical, which, in modern 
language, is Astronomy) and Phatila (dealing with the effects on 
human destinies ol the stars, planets, etc. and their movements, termed 
Astrology in modern nomenclature). ‘I’heir common name is Jyotisa. 

Ganila Jyotisa (Astronomy) is di>’id('d into (i) Siddhfmta, (ii) 
Tantra, and (iii) Karana. In the Siddhdnta the calculations start from 
the beginning of the ‘‘creation” {Kalpadi); the Tantra reckons time 
from tlic beginning of the Kaliyuga (Kalyddi) or 3,102 B.C. ; and the 
Karana from any subsc(|ucnt s[)ccilicd hpoch.**^ According to another 
view, the Siddhdnta deals wiili the theory on which the astronomical 
calculations are based, together wiili their rationale ; while the Karana 
gives practical, brief and convenient methods of call ulat ion, without 
any rationale or theory on which such cah idati{)ns arc based. The 
Tantra, according to this view, is another name for Ganita Jyotisa. 


* Sec I*. C".. Sen Gupta, Kluutd(dihddyal<a, Chapter I, p. 1 . Compare also 
Siddhdnta-^iromanl, MadJiyainddttikdraN. 0 : 

Also SripatVs SidhdJitn-Uc'hhara , Sddhanadtiydya, V. 3 : 

iwn»t 

^nrt; 
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The Siddhdnta is again divided into two parts 

(a) Grahagcmita, dealing with theoretical rules of calculation, 
and (b) Golaganiia, dealing with their rationale. 

The Phalita Jyotisa is divided into two parts (i) Hord and (ii) 
Samhitd.. The Hord deals with the dcterrninalion of good and evil 
effects of celestial objects on (he destinies of individuals, while the 
Safhhitd deals with such effects on the destinies of a society or a country. 
The subjects treated of in Vardhas Brhat-Samhitd gives an idea of the 
comprehensiveness of the Samhitd. 

The Laghumdyiasa is a Karana (giving inelhods of practical as- 
tronomical calculations), ascribed to Mnnjdldcdryya. As its name 
implies, it gives methods by which mental calculations can be made 
briefly and quickly. 

The treatise consists of 6o Slokas (Verses), but there is no mention 
of the name of the author in any of these Slokas. I he name is gathered 
from the colophon of some of the Manuscripts : 



(Here ends the Section called ^ringonnali in the Karana named 
Lahumdnasa compiled by Mnnjdlabhatta). Acdryya is a common title 
of Astronomers and Astrologers in India. One of the commentators, 
Yallaya, who seems to belong to the 15th Century A.D., gives the name 
as Manjuldcdryya ; his reasons are that the Sun is called Manjula in the 
locality where Manjuldicdiryya lived, and, as Manjuldcdryya was as 
famous as the Sun, he was called Manjuldcdryya. We have used tlic 
first name as it is more frequently met with in the writings of other 
authors. 

The treatise is divided into 8 Sections 

I. Madhyamddhikdray 

1 1 . Spastdddh ikdra, 

III. T it hyadhi k dr a, 

IV. Tripra.mddhikdra, 

V. Grahayutyadhikdra, 

VI. Suryyagrahanddhikdra, 

VII. Candragrahanddhikdra, and 

VIII. Sringonnaiyadhikdra. 

From certain passages (See Notes under Verse 2) quoted by the 
commentator, PrasastidJiara, from another treatise of Munjdla, said to 
be Brhanmdnasa, it seems that Munjdla flourished about 854 Sdlid 
(932 A.D.). 

A number of Manuscripts of Laghiimdnasa were procured in 192^^ 
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by tlic late Sir Asiilosh Mookcrjcc lor the Calcutta University from 
(Cochin, Travancorc and Madras. The j3rescnL Text has been collated 
from these Manuscripts with the help of Pundit Babua Misra, Jyotisd- 
edryya, of the Calcutta University. 


Section l—Madhyamddhikdra 
(Dealing with Mean Motions of Planets) 

Introduction— 



II \ II 


prahdmdityaxiat hhydilo hhdradvdjo dvijottamah | 
laghvapurvaspliutopdyam vaksye'nyallaghumdnasam !| i |1 

1 . I, belonging to the Bhdradxvdja Kula, the best amongst Brdh- 
mams, famous as the Sun in (the pattana of) Prakdsa, state another 
(treatise), Laghximdnasa, giving brief and unprecedented methods of 
determining the true places (of the planets). 

Notes.— The author, as already mentioned, does not state his name. 
The name is gathered from the coloi)hon and from the commentators. 

The word “anyat” means another. This treatise is thus “another” 
treatise, indicating that Munjdla was the author of another and previous 
treatise on the subject, which, by comparison with this brief treatise 
suitable for light mental calculations, is designated by one of the com- 
mentators, Prasaslidhara, as Brhanmdinasam. 

The methods given in the Treatise are brief no doubt, and on that 
account naturally lead to very rough results, but they serve practical 
jHirposes for short periods (not exceeding one hundred years according 
to another commentator, Yallaya). 

Prasastidhara states in his Introduction to the Commentary of 
Laghumdnasa— 

jptrt i 
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which shows his estimate of the Treatise. It is brief in 
contents (alpa), but great in import (afinlpam); the calculations are 
made without effort (pray dsa-ralii tain); it is quite lucid and comprehen- 
sive; and the positions calculated according to the Rules given in the 
Treatise coincide with the observed positions. 

The knowledge of elements at the Epoch, which are essential for 
subsequent calculations— 

C a i t rdda ? / vdrasa m k ran iitithyarhendiiccakadhru vd n | 
j n d I If an yditii sc dirk ax mydd dndjan ina ga n ay etlaiah 1 1 '> 1 1 

2. Having known (a) the day of the week, (h) the tithi of the 
(next) Samkrdnii (the sun’s passing from one sign into another), and 
(c) the Dhruvas (correct positions) of the sun, the moon and their 
iiccas (Apoges), at the commencement of the (lunar) month Caitra, 
and (d) the other elements at the commencement of the (next) solar 
year, one makes calculations for ever from that date (or from those 
elements). 

Notes.— (ii) From the following passages (pioted by Prasastidhara, 
possibly from the Brhannidnasa of Munjdla, the following elements 
seem to have been taken by Munjdla in 854 Saha (932 A.D.):— 


( «<!'■ ) sjis ( «• i ro' ) i 

) JsniFrat ( ) 

5?Trf^ ( CO" ) ( W ) II 

( R n I Rv I «' ) ( a n i 

5iTCT?t ( 0 ti I <i’ I C ) •. ( I V < ) ' 

•TiKiRnif^diHi: ( 6 SCI I I at' ) 5311^: ii 

tiwiPdftfysiTO! ?ni5T ( ^a ) ^ m n • 

t)^( ii 
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3WPR555TT: ( V 1 ^0' ) I 


(i) Chaitrddi— 


(1) Saturday, Noon ; 

(2) (Next) Samkrdnli Tit hi 

(3) Sun (Longitude) : 

14 ; 

1 1 signs 

16 ■ 

deg. 

12 

min. 

(/{) Moon ( Do. ) 

1 1 

18 

22 

it 

(5) Mandocen of Sun : 78"— 

2 

18 


0 

it 

(()) Mandocca of Moon : 

0 „ 

7 


20 

it 

(7) Mars {Mmidocca) : 127”=: 

^ 4 » 

7 


0 

it 

(8) Mercury (Do.) : 220'*= 

^ 1 - 

10 


0 

It 

(9) Jii])itcr (Do.) : 172^--:- 

^ 5 » 

22 


0 

tt 

(10) Venus (Do.) : 8o^- 

— 0 

20 


0 

tt 

(11) Saturn (Do.): 247'’- 

^ 8 

7 


0 

tt 

^ii) Varsddi-- 

(12) Mars (Longitude) 

2 „ 

26 

>f 

0 

tt 

(13) Mercury (<iig.) (Do.) : 

4 

2() 

it 

42 

it 

(14) Jupiter (Do.) : 

0 

8 

it 

9 

tt 

(15) Venus (.^’/g.) (Do.) : 

H) 

3 

it 

33 

tt 

(16) Saturn (l^o.) : 

9 

28 

it 

49 

tt 

(17) Node of the Moon 

H ' „ 

9 

a 

r)« 

tt 

(18) Do. IVfars 

0 „ 

40 

it 

0 

tt 

(19) Do. Mercury 

0 „ 

20 

it 

0 

tt 

(20) Do. Jupiter 

0 

80 

it 

0 

tt 

(21) Do. Venus 

0 ,, 

60 

a 

0 

it 

(22) Do. Saturn 

0 9*. >f 

100 

if 

0 

tt 

(23) Ayana-calandmsa 

0 „ 

6 

it 

5 f> 

tt 

Rate of Precession per solar year 

0 

0 

it 

1 

it 


From these illusiraiions from Munjdlas Brhajimdnasa, we gather 
the nature of the elements implied in the Sloka. 

The following elements given by Prasastidhara for 88o Sdka and 
by Yallaya (another commentator) for 140.1 §dka may also be 'com- 
pared 
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PrasasiuUiara Y allay a 

lor 880 Scika for 1404 §dka 

Chaitrddi-- 


(1) Day of Week 


Tuesday, Noon 

Wednesday, Noon 

and Time 

(2) Sarhkrdiili Tithi 

2 


11 


signs. 

deg. min. 

signs, deg. 

min. sec. 

(3) Sun 

1 1 

28 18 

11 19 

31 3 « 

(4) Moon 

0 

22 17 

1 1 14 

0 0 

(5) Mandocca of 
Sun 

2 

18 0 

78 


(6) Mandocca of 
Moon 

1 1 

iG 18 

G G 

33 30 

(7) Mars 

(Mandocca) 

4 

7 0 

128 


(8) Mercury 
(Mandocca) 

7 

10 0 

220 


(9) Jupiter 

(Mandocca) 

r> 

22 0 

172 


(10) Venus 

(Mandocca) 

2 

20 0 

80 


(11) Saturn 

(Mandocca) 

8 

7 0 

240 


Varsddi— 

(12) Mars 

0 

22 33* 

0 2G 

0 28 

(13) Mercury 
(:§Jglira) 

4 

3 

1 4 

52 1 1 

(14) Jupiter 

2 

^3 

4 20 

8 0 


* The following ^lokas are given by Prasaslidhara— 


( o i ( « i u R ) 

^ I ! ® ) I 

R 5 i ) R^ R^ ) II 

( ^ R^ R« ) ^15* i 
^(a)*OT(5i)^(.i)»?3(^) sptm ( ?o ) ?TOiT! Ji^roi^rtJ. 11 
aff i { »^ g wrea qi!»i sinT ^ ( « R^ ) 1 
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15) Venus 


(Slghra) 

0 

8 

22 

10 

22 

26 

0 

(16) Saturn 

(17) Node of ' 

8 

16 

26 

6 

7 

8 

2 

Moon 

3 

16 

37 

2 

4 

44 

10 

(18) Node of 








Mars 


40 



40 



(19) Node of 








Mercury 


20 



‘ zo 



(20) Node of 








Jupiter 


80 



80 



(21) Node of 








Venus 


60 



60 



(22) Node of 








Saturn 


100 



100 



(23) Ayanacalandmsa 
Rate of Precession per 

0 

7 

16 


14 

48 

36 

solar year 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

54 

78*^ for the position 

of 

the Mandocca 

of the 

Sun is 

peculiar to 


Aryyabhata only. No other writer gives this value. 

127” for the position of the Mandocca of the Mars is the same as 
given in the U tlara-Khanda-Khddyaka of Brahmagupta. 

172*^ for the position of the Maiidocca of Jupiter agrees very closely 
with 170® given in the U ttara-KJianda-Khddyaka, 

220^ and 80® for the positions of the Maudoccas of Mercury and 
Venus exactly agree with what are given in the Khanda-Khddyaka and 
in Vardha’s Suryya-Siddhdiita. 

247*^ given by Prasastidhara (or Munjdla) for the position of the 
Mandocca of Saturn may be compared to 240^ given in the Khanda- 
Khddyaka and in Vardha’s Suryya-Siddhdnta, which latter figure agrees 
with 240^ given by Yallaya (commentator of Langhumdnasa) in 1404 
Sdka. 

The following Table compares the positions given by different 
writers 
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I- il 

« g-.g' 

c* IQ ^ c 'Q 

■< 

^ ^ 15 *- 


12 « 

<3 R "iy . ^*<>5 

S .b ^ » tH *^0 


Co 


I. Apogee— 



deg. 

cleg. 

deg. deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Sun 

78 

80 

77 80 

78 

78 

Mars 

118 

110 

127 110 

127 

128 

Mercury (Sig.) 

210 

220 

220 

220 

220 

Jupiter 

180 

i( 3 o 

170 l()0 

172 

172 

Venus (Sig.) 

1)« 

80 

80 

80 

80 

Saturn 

236 

240 

240 

247 

240 

. Nodes (Retrograde)— 







llcg. 

cleg. 


deg. 

deg. 

Mars 

40 

40 


¥> 

40 

Mercury 

20 

20 

•s 3 

20 

20 

Jupiter 

80 

80 

<u 

80 

80 

Venus 

ho 

60 

j_j p-C 

Go 

Go 

Saturn 

100 

100 

W 

100 

100 


As Khanda-Khddyaka is generally based on Aryynhlinlns elcmenis, 
there are strong reasons for assuming that the calculations of Munjdla 
were based on the same elements. 

The positions have been .calculated according to Aryyahhata and 
may be compared with the position given by Munjdla as follows 


854 Sdka 

Munjdla 


Aryyahhata 

with Lallas corrections 

Chaitrddi ^ukla— 


signs 

deg. 

min. 

signs 

deg, 

mm. sec. 

Sun 

1 1 

16 

12 

1 1 

iG 

11 34 

Moon 

1 1 

18 

22 

1 1 

18 

22 

Candrocca 

0 

7 

20 

0 

7 

31 

Varsddi— 

Mars 

2 

26 

0 

2 

a6 

14 

Mercury (Sig.) 

4 

26 

48 

4 

25 

35 

Jupiter 

0 

8 

9 

0 

8 

16 

Venus (^ig.) 

10 

3 

33 

10 

3 

8 ■ 

Saturn 

9 

28 

49 

9 

28 

17 

Node of the Moon 

8 

9 

56 

8 

15 

29 
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CAN WE RECONSTRUCr PRE-BHaRATA WAR HISTORY 


By A. S. Altekar 

Thanks to the efforts of a number of scholars of the last three 
generations, the political history of ancient India of the post-Buddhist 
period has now been worked up fairly satisfactorily in its broad out- 
lines. There are still some gaps in this period which have to be 

filled, but wc are more or less sure about the main incidents of the 

Jiistdry of this period and their approximate time. The same how- 
ever cannot be said about the history of the prc-Biiddhist period. 
The further back wc go, the more ha/y it becomes, till at last wc find it 
enveloped in almost impenetrable mist when we reach the pre-Bharata 
war period. I propose to enquire in tliis article as to whether it is 
possible for us to reconstruct the hislory of the pre-Pandava period 
with the help of such evidence as has been handed down to us in the 

Vedic and Pauranic tradition. 1 hope lo discuss in the near future 

the question of the date of the Bharata war exhaustively and show 
how c, i.p)o B.C. appears to be the most j)robablc date of that event. 
In this article I propose to assume that date for the purpose of the 
discussion of the problem under discussion. 

I’hc earliest and the most daring attempt made to reconstruct the 
political history of the pre-Panda\a period is no doubt that of Pargiter, 
who has tried to give us some landmarks in the political history of 
northern India during die second millennium B.Ck He was followed 
by Dr. S. N. Pradhan, wlio, in his Clno}wl()gy of Ancient India, has 
done valuable work in discussing the chronology of the post-Dasa- 
rajha war period. Quite recently Prof. V. Rangacharya has, in his 
Vedic India, given us an account of early dynasties mentioned in the 
Vedic and Pauranic literature. Still, however, there is a general 
reluctance to utilise the Pauranic data for the reconstruction of the 
history of the pre-Bharata war period, which is hindering intensive 
research work in that field. A careful examination of the available 
data will show that there is nothing unscientific or unhistorical in 
Utilising the data of the Pauranic genealogies of the Pre-Pandava 


1. This paper is the main part of the address delivered by the writer as 
President of the third session of the Indian History Congress held at Calcutta 
on 15-13-1939. 

34-1 
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period for rcconstrucLing the contemporary liistory, of course after 
taking all due precautions necessitated by the nature of our original 
sources and the way in which they have been preserved. 

I think that we shall be fully justified in holding, as Pargiter did, 
that the various dynasties like tlie Purus, Yadus, Druhyus, etc., which 
the Puranas unanimously declare to have ruled before the Bharata 
war, were historic ruling families of the period, holding sway in terri- 
tories indicated by them, riierc are many lacunne in these genealo- 
gies,^ and Puranas themselves arc in many jdaces conscious of them.® 
But we cannot merely on that account pronounce them to be unreal 
or fictitious. What motives can I here be in j^reparing fictitious genea- 
logies ? They are sometimes invented at the instance of a reigning 
dynasty in order to take its history to a lioary past. But this motive 
could not operate in the case of the pre-Bharata war genealogies, for 

2. Dynastic lists would he a more (orrcct expression to be used for these 
lists, for the ruranas themselves do not always say that each successor in the 
list was a son or relative of his predecessor. In many cases they only say that 
so and so came after so and so, without indicat in<> any relationship between them. 
It is certain that in many cases the successor merely l)clongcd to the tribe of the 
predecessor and not to his family. 

3. One example may be given by way ol illustration. According to the 
Puranas Rcvati, wife of halarama, was the daughter of king Rai\ata, w'ho flourish- 
ed only about 90 generations before his son-in-law. Am ient bards were quick to 
realise that this was an impossible marriage to narrate. They have, therefore, 
tried to explain this strange wedlock in an intcresdng and characteristic way. 
I'hc Vismi Purana (IV. i. 21) tells us that king Raivaia went to heaven to 
consult Brahmadeva about the selection of a proper bridegroom for his daughter 
Revati. He, hetwever, soon forgejt his mission, being enchanted by the celestial 
music in heaven, wliich he went on listening for ages. Kventiially he recollected 
the purpose of his visit and began to discuss the relative merits of the bride- 
grooms, whom he had tentatively selected when on the earth. Brahmadeva 
said to him, ‘ Bewitched by the heavenly music, you do not seem to have 
lealiscd that you have been here for ages. All your bridegrooms-elect died 
centuries ago. After your ariival here, demons attacked and destroyed your 
capital Dvaraka. Well, if you want my advice about your daughter’s marriage, 
I would ask you to give her to Balarania, who is now living on the earth.’ This 
quaint story, historically interpreted, indicates that the wife of Balarama be- 
longed to an old Yadava family, which claimed descent from Revata, a hero of 
hoary antiquity, but which had, owdng to vicissitudes of fortune, failed to 
preserve its genealogy intact. Puranas give us the little fragment of the genea- 
logy they knew and cloak their ignorance by the strange story of Raivata’s 
prolonged detention in heaven and the ovenlirow of his family in his absence. 
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most of them were (oinpilcd and included in the original Piirana 
some time after the dynasties concerned had flourished and disappeared. 
There were at that time no descendants of theirs who were interested 
in claiming a fictitious antic|uity for their ancestors. 

One may naturally doubt the historicity of characters which 
figure as heroes and heroines in purely didactic stories. Satyavan 
and Savitri, Ambarlsa and Durvasas, Visvamitra and Harikandra, all 
belong to this category, d’hey may or may not have been historical 
personages. But such i*; surely not the case with most of the kings 
who figure in the Paurani( gc^nenlogics of the pre-Bharata war period. 
They are not at all menrir)ned in ( onnection with any didactic stories 
but in chapters, which profess to deal with the history of purely human 
dynasties. A glance at ilic* naine^ of these rulers will show that it 
would have been very dillKuIl lor any Pauranika to compile these 
dynastic lists from pure imaginanon, either when the original Purana 
was coni{)iled, or when it was transformed into the present versions 
early in the ("hristian era. I hc names of the kings in these genea- 
logies had long gone out of vogue even in the age ol the Brahmanas 
and the Upanisads. W^e hardly e\er come across names like Prthu, 
Yuvanasva, Haryasva, rridhanva, rrayyaruna, Sagara, Dilipa, Ahinagu, 
Vyusitasva, Dhruvasandhi, Krtahjaya, Kurca, Satyasravas, Marutta, 
Udavasu, etc., among the rulers of the dynasties which have flourished 
in India subsequent to r. (ioo B.(^. How then could they have been 
thought of, if the genealogies were purely flditious? Some of the 
Rajput genealogies, which seek to establish the connection of the 
ruling families with the sun or the moon t)r some epic hero, betray 
their unhistoric character by the simple circumstance that many ol: 
the names mentioned in them are such as became popular only in 
much later times. Such is not the case with a single pre-Bharata war 
genealogy preserved in the Puranas. 

The genealogies, it may be argued, may not be fictitious ; but what 
reason is there to wairant the supposition that they were carefully 
preserved and transmitted? Prima facie, they all refer to the second 
millennium before the Christian era; how could they have been 
preserved intact for two thousand years before they were incorporated 
in the present Puranas ? This is no doubt a legitimate question, but 
we can give a satisfactory answer to it. 

Though most of the Puranas were given their present form^ at 
the beginning of the Gupta period, there is no doubt that the Purana 
in its pristine panca-lahsana form existed several centuries earlier. 
It is referred to not only in A pcistajnbd and Gdittdtjid Dlidt vid Siitvds, 
but also in the Chandogya Updiiisad (III, 4, 1-2), Sdnkhdyaiia Sraiita 
Sutra (XVI, s, 27), Ah^aldydria Crania Sutra (X, 7) and the Satapatha 
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Brahmaim.^ Nay, it is mentioned in the Atharva-veda itself.® This 
need not surprise us, for the Pauranic tradition asserts that the original 
Purana was expounded by Dvaipayana Vyasa to Romaharsana at the 
same time when he arranged the Vedic materials into four Sarhhitas.® 
Tlie Vdyupurema further enlightens us as to how this Purana was 
compiled. It was not by drawing upon fables or imagination, but 
by putting together Ahhydnas, Updhhydnas and Gdthds, which were 
dealing with (he liistory and achievements of the different dynasties, 
that the original Purana was compiled.^ It is therefore clear that 
historical material in the form of stories and ballads existed in 
society from the Vedic jicriod ; the fact that it is mentioned as a Veda 
by the ^atajmtha Brdhtnana^ shows tliat it must have been as highly 
revered as the hymns tliemselvcs. It is no wonder that society should 
have preserved this literature very carefully. Just as a section of 
society, the Rrahmanas, had addressed itself to the preservation of 
the hymnal literature, another section of it, the suias, had dedicated 
itself to the cultivation and transmission of the Purana literature. 
We would not have been groping in the dark about the history of the 
pre-Bharata war period if this class of scholars had continued to 
flourish like their confreres, the Brahmanas, throughout the whole 
period of our ancient history, and the study of the Puranas had conti- 
nued to be regarded as a svddhydya^ as obligatory as that of the Vedas. 

The Itihasa-Purana literature of the Vedic period, referred to 
by the Atharva-veda and the Salajmtha Brdhmana, must obviously 
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have consisted of the genealogies of the earlier and contemporary royal 
houses and stories about the exploits and a( hievements of the celebri- 
ties among them. If the Pnranas composed at about the 4th century 
A.D. could preserve tvith suflicienl accuracy the names of the dynasties 
and their rulers who had ruled during ilic preceding millennium, 
why should not the same feat be jKissible for the custodians of the 
Itihasa-Purana literature of the late Vedic periotl, esjjecially since it 
was then held in as high a veneration as the Vedic literature itself? 

There can (herefoie be no doubt that in the late Vedic period 
there did exist a popular school of historians, which 'ivas carefully pre- 
serving the skeleton of ancient history. The achievements of famous 
heroes were often summed uj3 in sh.ort j^iihy slan/as, which used to be 
transmitted from generation to generation. Many of these have been 
incorporated in modern Puranas, but they can be easily detected. 
The present Puranas usually give us merely a string of names with 
reference to the pre-Bharata war dynasties, but when a famous perso- 
nage comes in, they invariably quote the riarasamsl-gdiJids about him, 
which still lived in po[)ular memory. "Hius wlien in the case of the 
Iksvaku dynasty, the name of the famous king Mandhata is mentioned, 
the Vdyuptirdria stops its prosaic enumeration and says, ‘ Here are two 
verses about this ruler, whidi have lK.*en preserved by the Pauranika 
Brahmanas.’^ 'The same ]3roccdure is followed when later on other 
celebrated persons of the dynasty like Trisahku, Hariscandra and 
Dillpa are mentioned. Similar ndrd.sadLshgdllids about the renowned 
rulers of other jDre-Bharata war dynasties like Alarka, Jyamcgha, 
Babhru, Bharata, Arjuna Kartavirya, etc., tvere quite well known in 
the bardic circles and have been incorporated in tlic j^resent Puranas. 

T here are also indications to show tliat some of the custodians of 
the pre-Bharata war genealogies were fairly c arcfid students of history, 
and that the names of kings, which they liad preserved, had a real 
significance for them. Thus when there is an occasion to mention 
the name of king Nala in the Iksvaku genealogy, the Vdyu and Malsya 
Puranas stop tlieir prosaic enumeration and add, ‘ T here were two Nala 
kings famous in the Puranas. One of them was the son of Virasena, 
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and the other was a scion of the Iksvakii family.’^® In the Puru 
family there were several kings bearing the names Rksa, Bhima, 
Pariksit and Janamejaya ; lest there should be a confusion about their 
number, the Brahmapurfma observes, In this Soma family, there were 
two Rksas and only two Pariksils ; Bhimasenas were three and 
Janamejayas two.’^^ Wlicn, while narrating the Turva^a genealogy, 
the V dyupiirdna has an occasion to mention the name of king Marutta, 
it stoj3s to add, ‘ Phe king Marutta, the son of Aviksita who was men- 
tioned before, was quite a different personage from this ruler 

The above quotations will show that the ancient royal genealogies 
were carefully studied, analysed and preserved by their custodians. 
We have also seen that they were incorporated in the original Purana 
as early as the time ol Dvaipayana Vyiisa, that is to say, about fifty 
years before the Bharat a war. Arc we not then fully justified in 
assuming that tlic royal houses they refer to, ^\xTe historic ruling 
families, holding s^vay in different parts of northern India during the 
second millennium before the (dn istian era ? 

A study of these genealogies makes it further clear that they 
cannot be referred to any pro- Aryan Dravidian ruling families. All 
the kings mentioned in them were Aryans and the followers of the 
Vedic religion. I’he Aryans were well known lor their horsemanship 
and a number of these kings bore names showing their skill in or 
liking for that line. Brhadasva, Drdhasva, Haryasva, Yuvanasva are 
only some of the names of this dass. i'he incidental references to 
contemporary religious conditions and practices make it cpiite clear 
that the Vedic sacrificial religion then ruled supreme in society. That 
even among Ksairiyas, proper names like Kurca, Kusa, Suhoira, Venu- 
hoira, Vltihoira, Somasravas, Sutapa, iMulliva, Divodasa, Marutta, 
Somadatta, Devaraia, etc should oc c ur with fair frequency will show 
cjuite dearly tliat the Vedic: sacrificial religion was then in ascendancy. 
It is sinprising to learn that Dhumini, ‘the smoky one,’ was the unro- 
mantic name of one of the l)clovecl cpiecns of king Ajamlclha in the 
Paurava dynasty. But C3ur surprise vanishes when we learn that 
this worthy c|uccn had acc[uirecl this proud name because she was 
accustomecl to j^erform a number of sacrifices when she would sleeps 
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in the sacrificial pandal on the Rusa grass. This practice of hers had 
really made her smoky in colour and given her the curious title, ‘the 
Smoky One.’^^ The names of kings and queens thus make it quite 
clear that during the time of the ascendancy of tlie pre-Bharata war 
dynasties, the Vedic religion was in vogue. 1 he structure of the caste 
system, as disclosed by these genealogies, also shows that they must be 
referring to very ancient days, when the translation of a person of a 
lower caste into a higher one caused no surprise \vhatsoever. Later 
orthodox works were very reluctant to record and admit the elevation 
of Visvamitra to the Brahmaiia caste ; they seek to explain it away by 
various possible and impossible ways and theories. The genealogies 
of the pre-Bharata war period, however, narrate in a matter of fact 
way, without showing the least concern or sm prr.C; ln*w the descendants 
of a number of Ksatriya kings like Mandliata, Jaiukarnya, Rathitara, 
Saunaka, Arstisena, Ajamidlia, Mudgala, etc., became Brahmanas and 
founded celebrated priestly families.’^ dLat sucli elevations of Ksa- 
triyas to Brahmana status should liave been recorded as ordinary events, 
calling forth no comment or explanation whatever, would show that 
they really refer to the Hindu society of the Vedic ])ci'iod, when a 
priest could confess without feeling any awkwardness that his father 
was a physician and tnalernal grandmollicr a slonc-cutter.^'"’ That these 
lacts, so inconsistent with the beliefs of die later age, should have been 
preserved in Puranas even after their transformation into the present 
form would raise a strong jiresumjition in favour of the hypothesis that 
the old genealogies were incoqioraied in the })rcscnt Puranas precisely 
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in the form in which they were handed down without any conscious 
effort being made to modernise or change them. 

The strongest evidence, however, in favour of the view that the 
pre-Bharata war dynasties mentioned in the Puranas flourished before 
the time of the Kauravas and Pandavas is the circumstance that the 
Pauranic data about many of the royal houses, kings and sages is con- 
firmed by the Vedic literature to a surprising extent. The prevailing 
impression, largely based upon Pargitcr’s oft-repeated emphasis on the 
Brahmanical lack of historic sense, is that there are hardly any points 
of contact between the Pauranic and Vedic tradition about the ancient 
history of our country. But such is not really the case. Many of 
the jnc-BIiaraia war Pauranic kings and sages reappear in the Vedic 
literature and it is jjossible to identify them. 1 he number of such 
kings is laiily large, especially when we reinembcr that the Vedic 
literature hacl really lew occasions to refer to contemporary political 
events. 

Some Pauranic kings like Ambarlsa, Rluj>arna, Prsadhra, Brha- 
diiktha, Purtimlflia, Devatithi and VatapI appear in the Vedic litera- 
ture also. But they may or may not be the same, as wc have no con- 
clusive data to prove their identity. 1 here arc, however, quite a 
large number <jf cases where (here can he no reasonable doubt that 
the Pauranic genealogies arc really referring to kings who figure in 
the Vedic literature also. I shall now mention some such typical cases. 

(1) In the Iksviiku dynasty, Mandhata Yauvanasva ligurcs as a 
well-known emperor, famous as a great sacrilkcr. Ancient bards had 
preserved two traditional verses about him which have been included 
in a number of Puranas (ser }). ediy, n. cj). dlic Golmtlia Brahmana 
refers to a Brahmana named Vicari Kabandha going to the sacrifice of 
a paramount king named Mandhata Vaiivanasva, and asking him sonic 
(luestions there. It is obvious that the Brahmana work is referring 
to the same king who figures as a great emperor and sacrificer in the 
Puranas. 

( 2 ) In the same royal family there later flourished a king named 
Trayyaruna, son of Iridhanva, who was well known for his strict 
regard for justice and fair play. Puranas narrate how he expelled 
even his crown print c few abducting a princess, who was being married 
to another king (Vdyu, 88. yBff), I'he Pancavimia Brahmana tells us 
that there was a king named rrayyaruna, son of Tridhatu, belonging to 
the Iksvaku dynasty, who did not mind incurring the wrath of his 

! II, 9. 
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Purohita by expelling him for running his chariot over a child in the 
street.^^ It is quite clear that Trayyaruna of the Puranas is identical 
with the king of that name occurring in the Paheavimsa Brdhmana 
as both belonged to the same dynasty and had fathers of the same 
name, Traidhdlxm of the Vedic text being a mistake for Traidhanva. 

(3) King Hiranyanabha of the same dynasty is described in the 
Puranas as a great yogeivara and a keen student of Vedic ritual.'® 
Yajhavalkya is stated to have studied Yoga under him. Hiranyanabha 
Kauialya, mentioned in the sdhkhdyniia Sraiita Siilra (XVI. 9. 13) as 
the Hota of king Amara, and in the Prasna Upanisad as the proposer 
of some mystic questions to Sukesa llharadvaja/'^ would appear to be 
the same [jersonage. 

(4) In the Vaisali dynasty Maruita, son of Aviksita, figures as a 
powerful emperor and famous sacrificer. Traditional verses have 
been preserved about him, averring that no one could possibly equal 
this ruler in the grandeur of sacrifice or the generosity to priests. 
His name is still sung every morning and evening at the time of 
mantrapxLypa in every orthodox Hindu family and temple. Puranas 
further state that Saiiivarta was his j)nest."'^ Now the Ailareya 
Brdhmana also refers to king Maruita, who was son of Aviksita, whose 
[)riest was Samvaria, and who was \’cry famous as an emperor and 
sacrificer.'^' It is absolutely clear that the Vedic and the Pauranit: 
traditions arc referring to the same king. 

17. ^ 1 XII, 3, 12. 

As a consequence of the wrath of the expelled Puroliila, Fire declined to 
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(5) According to die Mahdbhdrata (Xlll, y,o, iit)-3o) king Pratar- 
dana of Benares, who had been driven out of his capital by the 
Haihayas of Cedi country, could succeed in regaining his kingdom by 
enlisting the help of the sage Bharadvaja. The Kdithaka Samhitd 
states that the Apraiirallia ritual enables one to coiKiuer his enemies 
and adds that it enabled Bharadvaja to win back the kingdom for king 
Pratardana.'- Ji is obiious that the Samhitd is referring to the inci- 
dent in Benares liistory, nieniioncd in the great epic. 

(0) riiere hourished in die Narisyanta dynasty just before the 
Bharata war a king named jatukarnya, who, according to the Puranas, 
founded a BraJimahular' In the Sdhhhdyaiia Aranyaka (26.5) he 
figures as a venerable sage and a grc^ai aiuhority on jioints in dispute 
in rituals and philosophy. 

(7) In tlie midst of iis prose narratixe, ilic Visnupurdma cjuotes 
a verse about king Babhiii, son of Dexavrdha. of the main Yadava 
dynasty, extolling his greatness and exploits.-’ King Babhru, son of 
Devavrdha, who became a gicat king by \iiiuc ol the mysterious 
efficacy of a certain ritual described in die Ailarcya Brdhmana (VII, 
94), must be identical with him. 

(8-10) The Satapatha Brdhmaija su[)j)oiis the Pauranic account 
of the birth of king Bharaia from Sakuntala,"' as also the story of the 
love affair of Pururavas and LJrvasi.-“ It also confirms the statement 
of the Puranas-^ that Pahcala was a new name ghen to the country 
some generations before the Bharata wai.-^ 

22. I ^ cl^ ^ ^ I 
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(11) The Matsya Purmur^ tells us that |n'inc:c Devapi of the 
Paurava line could not ascend the throne because he was suffering 
from some skin disease. He eventually became a priest and sacrificed 
for his brother Santanii, who siuceeded to the throne, and thereby 
secured rain for the country. Rgveda, X. 98. 5 tells us how Devapi 
officiated at Santanu’s sacrifice and brought down rain from the sky. 
The circumstance that the Rgveda de.scribes Devapi as ArHisena need 
not go against this identification, for Rstisena could well have been an 
epithet of Dill[)a, who was Devapi’s father according to the Puranas. 
This would not be a gratuitous assumption, for the Vedic tradition, as 
recorded in the BrJiaddnivata (VII. 155, VI II. 5) expressly declares 
that Devapi Arstisena was a brother of Santanu Kauravya. 

(12) Dhrtarastra, son of Viritravirya, who is mentioned as a king 
in the Kurupancala country in the Kdthaka Samhitd (X. 6) must 
obviously be identical with the father of Duryodhana who was a son of 
Vicitravtrya. 

(13) According to the Puranas, an eatly king of Ilenares named 
J^unahotra had a younger son named (irtsamada, who became a great 
Vedic sage along tvitii his son Saimaka.'’'’ I’hc Vedic tradition con- 
firms this Patiranic account, for it assigns the second Mandala 
Rgveda to Grtsamada, and internal evidence shows unmistakably that 
Sunahotra was his father or ancestor. 

(i/|) The Braiunapurdun credits the sage Airi with the feat of 
restoring light to tlie universe by killing the demon Svarbhanu who 
liad overpowered the suu.‘‘“ d'his legend, which seems to owe its origin 
to Atri’s astronomical skill in antici}>a(ing the cucurrence and duration 
of solar eclipse, finds confinnation in the KausJ/aki Brdhmana in all 
its im|)ortant pat liculars.’’" 

(15) riie Rgvedic evidence shows that tlie Atris w^ere probably 
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closely connected with the Kanvas;'*^ this is confirmed by the Pauranic 
account about the Paiirava genealogy. Atri was a son-in-law of Rceyu, 
an early king in the dynasty, and the Kanvas are represented as des- 
cendants of a later king Ajainidha through his wife Kesini.®® It is 
interesting to add tliat the Rgveda, IV, 44, (3, also represents descendants 
of Ajairudlia as priests and singers. 

(16) According to the Vamsa Brdhmana, Vibhandaka was a 
pupil of Rsyasrhga. According to the Matsya Pur ana Vibhandaka 
officiated as a priest of king Ilaryahga of the Anava dynasty, who was 
two generations junior to Rsya.sriiga (48.98). The two sources thus 
confirm each other about the relative chronology of Rsyasrhga, Vibhan- 
daka and Haryahga. 

(17) It is well known that the Vedic evidence shows that the 
Bharatas rose into prominence after the decline of the Purus 
and were themselves later eclipsed by the Kurupahcalas. From the 
Puranas we learn that Purii was the founder of the Paurava family 
and kings Bharata and Kuru flourished later about 40 and 70 genera- 
tions respectively. I'he Paficrda dynasty also was founded about 10 
generations later than the time of Bharata. It will be thus seen that 
^IjUpedic and the Pauranic evidence confirm each other. 

(18) The Puranas inform us that king Janamejaya II, son of 
Pariksit, had become guilty of Brahniahatyd, his chariot having run 
over and killed a son of the sage Galava. His people then abandoned 
him and he could regain his position only when the sage Indrota 
Daivapa .^aunaka agiecd to cleanse him of his guilt by performing an 
Asvamedha for him®® The Satapatha Brdhmana confirms this 
episode in every particular. 
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(19) Rohita figures as a son of Hariscandra in the Iksvakii genea- 
logy of the Puranas and the Bhdgavata also describes the sacrifice of 
Sunah^epa (IX. 7. 22-5). There is a substantial agreement between 
the Pauranic and Vedic tradition about the different functions dis- 
charged by different priests on the occasion.'’^’ 

(20) King Sudas, who was the hero of the famous Dasarajna 
war of the Rgveda, figures in the north Pancala dynasty of the Puranas, 
along with other members of his family like Vadhryasva, Srnjaya, Divo- 
dasa, Sahadeva, Somaka, etc. The precise relationship between some of 
these persons is not clear both in the Pauranic genealogies and Vedic 
hymns. I think that we can detet t a reference to the Dasarajna war 
in the MahdhJidrata also in the flescription it gives of the sad lot of 
the Paurava family at the time of king Samvarana. ‘When this king 
was ruling,’ says the great epic, ‘we hear that there was a great slaughter 
of people and the Piirus suffered in various ways. 1 he whole nation 
was shattered. The illiaratas were attacked by their enemies in im- 
mense numbers. The Pafu ida king invaded the country with a great 
force, and the Kuril king had to lly to the west with his ministers, 
family and allies.’ Ultimately the Piirus found an asylum somewhere 
on the bank of the Indus, where they lived for some time. They then 
requested sage Vasistha to become their Purohila and bless and help 
their effort to regain their dominions. Vasistba agreed, gave the 
Ptiru king sdmrdjydbJiiseka and the Piirus eventually became successful 
in regaining their kingdom.'*® 

The genealogies show that the Pancala contemporary of king Sam- 

38. Cf. ^cihkhdyana ^rmita Sutra, 15. 17 with Bhagnvata, IX. 7. 22-3 and 
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varana had shattered his power, was king Sudasa. It is precisely 
this ruler who is tlie hero of the Dasarajha w^ar. The Vcdic data show 
that the Piirus wx‘re among tlic opponents of Sudasa and that they were 
completely overthrown in the critical battle fought on the bank of 
the Parusni. Marching from the east Sudasa succeeded in shattering 
the powxr of the big confederacy and driving his opponents to the west 
across the ri\er. d his is confirmed by the MaJidh/idrala when it states 
that the Purus eventually Ibund a safe asylum on the Indus. The 
Vedic tradition makes it (]uite clear that both Visvamiira and Vasistha 
had served Sudasa as his Purohiia. and that one of them was later dis- 
carded in favour of the other, w^liich led to the long standing enmity 
betw'cen llie two priestly families. The slatement of the AiLareya 
BrdJimana (VI 11. 21 ) tliat Sudasa was (oronated by Vasistha would show 
that Vasistha w^as the ot iginal priest of ihe family, w^ho was later 
superseded in favour of Vi:h'ami»:ra. l lie epic account supports this 
view and indi(a(es liow Vasistha wreaked Ids vengeance. He cham- 
juoned the cause of live Purus, who wxre among his old [>a(ron’s erst- 
wdiile enemies, worked l\ard for them and eventually enabled them to 
regain their anccslTal kingdom from the deseendants of Sudasa. It 
wall be ihus seen lliat tiu.ix; is a rcmarkahle agreement in the accounts 
of this Trar as they !)a\e been preseiwcd in the Rgacda arid the Mahdh 
bhdrala. 

I have discussed :dio\e some twenty typical and clear eases, where 
wx find the Vedic lltri;u.\ne ( 0 ‘duining tlie Pauvanic accounls about 
the kings, sages and lu' idc nts ol the {u c Pdiiirata war jxriod. 'riicrc 
arc some other ecjurdly g^ood i;r.. n, ban they needi not be diseussed here. 
I feel sure, however, tliat the ce.scs discussed above will dispel llic usual 
impression that the pre-llharata war gxuealogics of the Puranas arc 
altogether unrelated to the fragments of contemporary and early 
history as preserved in the Veclh literature. This literature deals 
with ritualistic, religious and philosophical mailers, and wx hardly 
expect it to refer to secular or political history and events. And yet 
Its close study sJ.oxvs dial it confiruis to n sin'prising degree the infor- 
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mation to be gathered Iroin the scanty Pauranic accounts of pre- 
Bhdrala war dynasties on several important points. The conclusion 
thus becomes irresistible that the various pre-Blidrala war dynasties 
mentioned in the Purdnas are as real and hisi orient as the Nandas, 
or the Mauryas or the Andhras, ivhich are later described by them, and 
that we shall be fully justified in reconstructing the political and literary 
history of the period with their help. 

I shall now proceed lo do so very bi icily, li will be lirsL neces- 
sary, however, to deiernHiie the dale ol the Bharala war. lii a later 
article 1 propose to show how the most [>iobablc date ol’ this war 
is c. 1400 B.C. Let me now assume that date and lu'ocecd with the 
immediate work in hand. (.)n |)p. 1 j j p) ol his valuable book, 
Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, Pargilcr lias gi\'cn us a very im- 
portant table of the contemporary Pauranic dynasties of the j)re- 
Bharata war period, giving the appioximate position of each ruler in. 
his family. 'J’o save lime and Np.u e, i shall be referring here lo this 
table for determining the }>osition of any particular king or event that 
may be under discussion. 

Puranas do not supply us with the reign periods of any of the 
])re-Bhara(a war rulers, as they do in the (.ra* oi almosi every king of 
the posi-.’sisunaga period. II they had been inclined to give us a 
fictitious history, they could have done so witli great ease. I'his 
regard for the truth which they have shown is indeed admit able. It 
of couise places us undei pciuliat dilliculiies in dcici mining the chro- 
nology of the period, but we shall have to wade our way as best as we 
can. Wc can only determine the chronology of a particidar king or 
event as being so many generations before the Bharata Acar. Wc can 
get a more approximate idea of the time by fixing a probable average 
for one reign. We have to deal Aviih \ery long genealogies, extending 
over 50 to 90 generations, and so the averages taken from the' Maurya 
or the Mughal dynasty would not be useful. In the case of the Eastern 
Calukya dynasty, Ave have a definitely historical genealogy extending 
over a very long period and preserved with care and accuracy, rvhich 
may avcII excite the envy of any modern record oflit c. Wc find that 
the reigns of 40 kings avIio belonged to this dynasty, c overed ()r,() years. 
This gives us an average of about i6i years per reign. We would be 
therefore erring on the side of caution if wc assume that the average 
reign period in the case of the jirc-Bharata war genealogies 
Avas 15 years. 

It is noAv possible to date every one of the incidents and kings 
mentioned in the 20 cases that I have discussed above, as being so 
many generations, and therefore years, before the Bharata Avar, i.e., 
before 1400 J3,C. I Avould here.aniteiH inyseU Avitli pQinting..out that 
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some of the synchronisms established by the Pauranic data get sur- 
prising confirmation from the Vcdic evidence also. After describing 
the miraculous efficacy of the Narasaiiisa Soma drink, the Aitareya 
Brdhmana (VII, 34) informs us that in ancient times it was adminis- 
tered by Pravata and Narada to kings Somaka, son of Sahadeva, Saha- 
deva, son of Srnjaya, Babhru, son of Devavrdha and Bhima and 
Nagnajit of Vidarbha and Gandhara countries respectively. It is clear 
from the above statement that these kings were contemporaries and 
the Pauranic evidence supports this conclusion. I’he north Paiicala 
genealop mentions kings Srnjaya, Sahadeva and Somaka. The Paura- 
iiic tradition agrees with the Aitareya Brdhmajja in stating that Somaka 
was the son of Sahadeva, but differs in observing that Srnjaya was the 
grandfather of Sahadeva. King Babhru, son of Devavrdha, does not 
figure in Pargitcr’s tables. He belonged to a junior Yadava branch 
and was a grandson of king Satvata of the main line through his second 
son Devavrdha. This Satvata was a contemporary of Srnjaya, and so 
the contemporaneity presupposed by the Aitareya Brdhtnafia. is sup- 
ported by the Puranas in this case also. Bhima of Vidarbha was also 
a contemporary of these rulers, as Pargiier’s tables show (p. 143). 
Nagnajit of Gandhara does not figure in the Pauranic lists and so we 
cannot test his contemporaneity. Tlic above discussion shows that 
four out of the five kings mentioned as contemporaries by the Vedic 
tradition are shown to be so by the Patiranic evidence also. Now the 
Pauranic genealogies show that these kings flourished about 30 gene- 
rations, i.e., 450 years before the Bharata war. We can then confi- 
dently place them somewhere in the 19th centi;ry B.C. King Srnjaya, 
mentioned above, was four generations junior to king Sudasa, who 
was the hero of the Dasarajila war. 'I'his would show that this famous 
war took place about (io years earlier; c. 1900 B.(^. may then be 
tentatively fixed as the time of that event. I’he time of other kings 
like Mandhala, T’rayyaruna, Hariscandra, Pratardana, etc., whom I 
have mentioned in this article, can also be similarly determined. 

It is interesting to note that the Pauranic tradition enables us to 
determine the date of many of the Vedic sages and therefore of the 
hymns that were composed in their families. It is now high time that 
we should try to tackle the problem of Vedic chronology by this new 
method. Vedic scholars are agreed that the so-called family books 
of the Rgveda constitute its earliest nucleus and the Pauranic evi- 
dence supports this conclusion. We have shown above (p. 273, f.-n. 
30) that Grtsamada, the founder of the family whose hymns are in- 
cluded in the Ilnd Book of the Rgveda, was a junior member of the 
Benares ruling family. He flourished about 85 generations or 1275 
years before the Bharata war and so his time would be c. 2700 B.C. 
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The majority of the hymns of this Mantjala must have been composed 
during 2700*2500 B.(.\ 

I’he Pauranic tradition would sho^v that die fifth Mandala would 
rank next to the second Mandala in antiquity. VVe have already shown 
above (p. 273, n. 14) how iis traditional author Airi and his apparent 
success in predicting a solar eclipse are referred to both in the Rgveda 
and the Puranas. According to ihe latter, Atri was a son-in-law of 
king Rceyii of tlie Patirava dynasty, who nourished about five genera- 
tions later than Grisamada. His time therefore would be about 2600 
B.C. and we should place the early hymns of this book between 2G00 
B.C. and 2400 B.C. 

The fourth Mandala of the Rgveda informs^ us that two Aryan 
chiefs, Arna and Citraraiha, were overthrown by Indra on the bank 
of tlie Sarayu in favour of a devotee of his. Some Vedic scliolars are 
inclined to tliink that the Sarayu, referred to here, may be some river 
other than the well known one in Oudh. The Pauranic evidence 
shows that this gratuitous assumption is altogether unwarranted. 
Among the kings of the Ann dynasty riding in Ahgadesa, the Puranas 
mention a king named (’itvaratha. About his father Dharmaratha 
we are told that lie had drunk Soma in tlie conijxiny of Indra on the 
Visnupada hill near (iaya and the Kalahjara mountain in Banda 
district in the south-eastern IJ.P.^' It is therefore crystal clear that 
Dliarmaratha and his son Ciitraratha were hoUling sway over eastern 
U.P. and Bihar, and that tlie river Sarayu was flowing in their domi- 
nion. I'he Rgveda cx[)rcssly describes them as Aryans and the Pura- 
nas show that the family of at least one of them was following Vedic 
religion and performing Vedic sacrifices. I'he fourth Mandala of the 
Rgveda can therefore well refer to Aryan chiefs ruling in Ko.iala and 
lighting with each other and invoking India’s help in their wars. 
I he Sarayu mentioned in it is therefore clearly the well-known river 
of that name in Oudh. According to the Puranas, king Ciiraratha 
lioiirished about 40 generations, i.c., (3o() yeais before the Bharata war. 
His time then would be c. 2000 B.C. Rgveda, IV. 31.8, which refers 
(o his death, cannot be earlier than this date, llic fourth Mandala 
would thus be later than Mandalas II and V. It continued to receive 
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further additions for at least two centuries more, for in IV. 15.4 it 
describes the generosity of kings Snijaya and Sahadeva who flourished 
three or four generations after the Dasarajna war. We may therefore 
determine its time as being c. 2000-1800 fl.C. 

Acccording to the Puranas, Visvamitra, the author of the third 
Mandala, was the last member of the Kanyakubja royal house. He 
renounced his Ksatriya status in order to found a Brahmana family. 
He flourished about bo generations or 900 years before the Bharata 
war. His time therefore would be c. 2300 B.C. and the third 
Mandala of the Rg\'cda would then be not earlier than that time. 
Visvamitra 's descendants continued to compose hymns for several gene- 
rations and many of them were admitted into tlie third Mandala when 
the canon was finally closed by Vedavyasa in c. 1500 B.C. Some of 
these later hymns like 111. 33, for instance, arc as late as 1900 B.C. 
The hymn above referred lo contains a dialogue between a descendant 
of Visvamitra and the rivers Vipas and Sutudri, ^vhich dramatises a 
critical incident in connection with the Dasarajna ^var. So it cannot 
be earlier than c. 1900 B.C. We can therefore [ilacc the third Mndala 
between 2300 B.C. and 1900 B.C. The Puranas tlirow no light on 
the probable lime of the Vasistha family ; it is however well-known 
that Vasistha and Visvamitra families were contemj^orancous and so 
we can place the seventh Mandala also during the above period. 

There is a general agreement among Vcdic scholars that the eighth 
Mandala is on the whole later than the family books. 'Hie Pauranic 
evidence supports this conclusion. Vedic hymns dcst ribc Kanva, the 
traditional author of this book, as a descendant of Ajannlha. 
Puranas confirm the Vedic evidence, for they state that the Kanva 
priestly family was founded by one of the younger sons of king Aja- 
mldha of the Paurava flynasty, who flourished about 40 generations 
before the Bharata war.'*- "llic Kanva family therefore began to 
flourish sometime after 2000 B.C., and was thus junior to that of 
Grtsamada, Alri and Visvamitra. It was more or less contemporary 
with that of Vamadeva. Wc may therefore place the early hymns of 
this book between 2000 B.C. and 1800 B.C. It is possible to draw 
similar inferences about the time of some of the other groups in the 
Rgveda. 

The Pauranic evidence thus shows that the hymnal activity of 
the Vcdic period started sometime about 2700 B.C. and continued 
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lor more than a thousand years till the canon was finally closed by the 
compilations of the Saiiihitas by Vcdavyasa about four generations 
before the Bharata war. rhis event may therefore be placed in c. 
1500 B.C. Some late hymns composed just about this time like those 
referring to Santanu and Devapi were also included in the collection 
as the central figures therein belonged to the royal family with which 
Vcdavyasa was closely connected. ITic later theory that the Vcdic 
hymns ought to be preserved without the change of a single letter 
or accent did not exist in this age ; the language and vocabulary of 
the archaic hymns were to some extent assimilated to those of the 
later times. I his linguistic assimilation is suggested by the Pauranic 
tradition wlien it declares iheU Inincipal Vedic Sdklids arose primarily 
on account of a diHerence of reading.'-^ After an exhaustive study of 
Vedic repetitions, Bloomfield also has come to the conclusion that the 
J'edic collection of hymns depends upon a long antecedent activity 
and that it represents the mixed final precipitate of a later time.^^ 
In Vedic hymns therefore we do not find that amount of linguistic 
variety which we would expect in a collection, consisting of hymns 
separated from each other by more than a thousand years. We can 
also understand why there should be such a close similarity between 
the language of the Veda and that of the Avesta, in spite of the late 
(late of the latter’s text, rhotigh the antupiity of the Vedic age goes 
back to about 2700 B.C., and some of the hymns in the present collec- 
tion go back to that date, still they do not show tliat amount of archaic- 
ncss which we expect them to exliibit, becatisc they were to some ex- 
tent assimilated to the later forms of language and grammar. 

I’he Pauranic tradition shows that the age of the Brdlimanas 
would be c. 1600 B.C. to c. 1000 B.C. I’lic Satapatha Brdhmana is 
usually regarded as one of the latest, and the joint evidence of Vedic 
and Pauranic tradit ion shows that it belonged to the latter half of this 
period. The internal evidence shows that Tura Kavaseya was the 
founder of ceriaiii ritualistic practices and doctrines which arc dis- 
cussed in books VII-X of this work. In the guruparampard list given 
at the end of the joth book, he figures as the first human teacher and 
is folowed by 12 others. 'Phis Brdhmana was thus receiving additions 
for about 250 years when its canon ^vas finally closed in the time of 
Sahjiviputra. Nmv Tura Kavaseya who figures as a very ancient sage 
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in the above list of teachers, was a Purohita of king Janamejaya, the 
grandson of Arjuna, according to the joint testimony of the Ailareya 
Brdlimana,^^ and the Bhdgavalay Ilis time therefore would be c, 
1350 B.C. The time of the composition of the ^atapalha Brdhmana 
would thus be c. 1 350 B.C. to c. 1 100 B.C'. 'I’hc sage Aruna, the father 
of Uddalaka, was four generations or about 100 years junior to Tura 
Kavaseya. His son Uddalaka and the latter’s pupil Yajnavalkya play 
a very prominent part in the Byhaddranyaha Upanisad. The philoso- 
phical theories of this Upanisad therefore go back to c. 1200 B.C., 
though it was no doubt gi\'cn its present form about /jo generations 
later. What is true of the BrhaddranyaJia would be true of the 
Chdndogya also. The Upaiiisadic thought activity would therefore 
have to be placed between c. 1200 B.C". and tioo B.Ck'* Students of 
philosophy will readily concede that the philosophical diversity pre- 
supposed by Buddhism and Jainism would recpiire at least five 
hundred years to come into existence. 

I’he above outlines of the Vedic (hronology do not come into 
conflict with any other data. We ha\e seen that il wc place the Maha- 
bharata war in c. i.px) B.C., the beginning of the Vedic age cannot 
be taken back to earlier than c. 2700 B.CL The relics of the 
Indus Valley civilisation .show that the Aryans probably came 
to India after that civilisation disap})carc(l somciime at about 
this very time. The evidence of this civilisation, as far as we are able 
to understand it at present, thus seems to t on (inn our Vedic and poli- 
tical chronology, as outlined above on the Pa uranic evidence. We 
can also understand how the Aryan gods appear in the Miltani inscrip- 
tions of the 14th century B.C. As Pargitcr has already pointed out, 
the Aryan emigration to Mesopotamia is suggested by the Pauranic 
tradition which states that the Dridiyu dynasty disappeared from 
India because its members migrated to the north and became rulers 
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over territories inhahiled by the Mlecchasd^ 'rhis would support 
the view that some of them went inio Mesopotamia with their Aryan 
gods and founded their own jn'incipalities there. 

We shall have to revise very considerably oin; current ideas about 
the time of the Aryanisation of northern India in the light of what we 
have seen above. The usual view that the Aryans had not spread 
much beyond the KurupahcMa country in the Brahniana period will 
have to be completely abandoned. It was in the first place based 
upon a fundamental misconc option. The Kurtipancala country was 
no doubt the centre of the Vcdic and Aryan ciiliurc in the Brahmana 
period. But that need not show that the Aryans had not spread much 
beyond it at that time. 1 he cultural centre also need not always be 
the geogra])hical centre of a people or country, (laic utta and Poona 
arc no doubt the centres of modern Bengali and Marathi culture, but 
they arc situated in far off southern corners of Bengal and Maharastra 
respectively. Owing to the jncscnie of the traditional holy rivers like 
the Sarasvati, the nisadvati, the (hihg.a and the Yamuna, the Kuru- 
jtancala country remained the centre of the Aryan religion and culture 
for several centuries, even when the Aryans had penetrated to Oudh, 
Central India and northern Dccran. This j)cnetratioii will have now 
to be placed even earlier than liooo B.C. 

It has been already shown above that tlie internecine ^\ar among 
the Aryans in which king Citraratha lost his life on the bank of the 
Sarayu in Oudh took place at c. i»o()o B.(". p. 270). (atraratha’s 

father had offered several sacrilices to India on the hills of Visnupada 
and Kalanjara. It is therefore clear that the Aryan chiefs Avho fought on 
the bank of the Sarayu, must have penetrated into eastern fJ.P., Oudh, 
and Bihar sometime before 2000 B.C. The Cedi country, i.e., the 
territory round Jubbulpore, was colonised about ten generations 
earlier, as the Yadava genealogy shows, d'his event may then be 
placed not later than c. 2150 B.C. The generosity of a Caidya king 
named Kasu has been praised in the eighth Mandala*'' of the Rgveda, 
the nucleus of which ivas started in c. 2000 B.C. as shoivn already 
(ante, p. 280). According to the Pauranic tradition, this territory was 
first colonised by king Cicli belonging to a junior branch of the Yadava 
family about fifty generations or 750 years before the Bharata war. 
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Wc have lliereforc lo place this event in c. 2150 B.C. We can there- 
fore well understaiicl Vedic. priests flourishing after 2000 B.C. 
eulogise the generosity of a later descendant of the founder of the 
house. 

The genealogy of the Benares royal family would show that this 
famous city ^vas occuj)ied even earlier than c. 2600 B.C. It would 
however apjjcar from ilie legend of the demon Ksemaka devastating 
it for a long time soon afler (he reign of king Divodiisa, that the 
Aryans lost their liold over this city for a consideral)le time. We have 
seen already frt7?/c p. 278) that according lo \\\q Aitareya Brdhmana, king 
Bhima of Vidarbiia was a contemporary of king Sahadeva w^ho 
flourished about four generations afler the Dasarajha war, i.e., in c. 
1850 B.C., as shown already (aiUc, p. 280). Idie Nortliern Deccan must 
therefore have been occupied by the Aryans somelime before the time 
of Bhima. d'hc Pauranic tradition places this cvcni about 25 gene- 
rations earlier, i.e., sometime in the 22nd ceniiiry B.C^ 

d'he joint testimony of the Vcdic and Pauranic traditions thus 
shows that the whole of ihc (Mangel it plain up to Bihar, (’entral India 
and Northern Deccan ’ivere already Aryanised at least a century before 
c. 2000 B.C. And this need not cause any surprise, for w'c have 
already seen tliat the Aryans had penetrated into India sometime be- 
fore 2700 B.C. 

In conclusion, 1 w’otild very rcs|)eci fully stibmit ihat ihe unexpect- 
ed confirmation of the Pauranic iradition by the Vcdic data about 
numerous kings, sages and incidents connected wdlh the pre-Bharata 
war history, to w'hk h I have here drawn })oiincd attention, show^s be- 
yond the shadow" of any doubt that ivc can ivell proceed lo rccomlruct 
the political and literary history of our country with the help of pre- 
Bharat a tear genealogies. The dynasties of these genealogies are as 
real and historical as the Mauryas, the Colas or ihe Moghuls. They 
flourished in xvhat is hnoivn as the Vedic period, and many of the 
Vedic sages were their proteges. They had succeeded in occupying 
the whole of the Gauge tic plain, Central India and the northern 
Deccan sometime before 2000 B.C. Some of them had sent colonies 
to Mesopotamia. The reconstruction of the history of this period is 
a very diflicult, hazardous and slij^pery task ; but it has got to be 
attempted, as it refers to a very important period of our culture. The 
details of the above picture have to be filled, and perhaps even its 
outlines to be changed, by further patient research. 



DELBRUCK’S INTRODUCTORY REMARKS ON OLD 
INDIAN PROSE. 


By A. M. Ghatage 


The following is an English translation of Dclbriick’s Intro- 
duction to his book ‘Die ahindisdic W^orlfolgc aiis dem Sata- 
pathabralnnana’ forming the thiid volume of ‘Syntaktische 
Forschungen.’ 

The observations about the word-order in Indian languages must 
be directed, above all, to the oldest prose. It is, therefore, necessary 
to i^relix a feuv general remarks on it. 

The oldest traditional prose of the Indians that we possess, is, no 
doubt, the non-mctrical formula' appearing in sacrifice. They arc 
iKindcd down to us in great lunnber in the Saiithila of the Yajurveda. 
Hicsc are, for the most jxn t, so sitorl and fragmentary and the situation 
which they describe so little clear that much cannot be gained from 
them by way of syntactical investigation. On the other hand, of quite 
extraordinary iui]K)rlancc in this (onlext is the prose, which is con- 
nected and moving in organic sentences, in which arc found the 
oldest observations on the origin and value of the different parts of 
the sacrifice and the origin of the natural and ethical worlcl order. 
A few' of them are found in the Atharvaveda, and a gi'eat many in the 
'Faittirlyasaiiihita and tliey form the majeu’ jnntion of the so-called 
Briihinanas. It is more than probable that the passages occurring in 
the Vedic Saihhitas arc old and that the most impentant Brahmanas 
like the Aitareya and the Saiapatha closely follow them. 'These 
Brahmanas themselves arc proved, at closer inspection, to be not 
fully homogeneous works, l)iu it has been shown that they are put 
together out of different pieces, (cp. Weber Ind. Stud. ff. and 

13.^65 ff.) Also in the present wmrk there wdll be an occasion (20) 
to think of certain discrepancies between different books of the Sata- 
I?athabrahmana. And yet the similarity of style is so great that one 
can look on not only the Brahmanas but also the prose portions of the 
Saihhitas as one big homogeneous mass, for investigations like the one 
before me. 

The contents of these widely discursive books are as unrefreshing 
as possible. The ritual which is partly put forth in them and partly 
described or indicated, bears a stamp of limitless trifle and the discus- 
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sions of the origin and meaning of individual riles of the sacrifice are, 
for the most part, as much wonderful as wooden. The philosophical 
reveries sometimes astonish us by llicir boldness but make the impres- 
sion more of a jday with ideas than earnest conviction. Delightful are, 
in fact, only the passage of legendary character, scattered here and 
there, of ^diit h some are written in a ([iiite perfectly narrative tone. 

All the more valuable for us is the language. An abundance of 
instructive material lies therein for those who will })ick them up. 
First of all this prose language is of great interest because it forms the 
conclusion of Vcdic morphology. We can follow, in case of nouns 
and verbs, how tliosc forms which can be called as extern {)or forma- 
tions vanish and those whicli are preserved arrange themselves under 
a regular canon, and in case of verbs we can see how the finely formed 
logical necessity produces new formations. So it cannot be doubted 
that we can investigate the history of senteiuc building on no other 
monument of Indo (iennanic literature so v'C'll as on this jirimith^e 
prose, an assertion for which the j)rcscnt work, as it to be hoped, will 
give a part of the jU'oof. In the end I may point out that this prose 
soinetiiues teat iics us the meanings of certain forms whii j\ cannot be 
dctermiticd with certainty from the old poetry, and width prove to 
be old by the comparison of other Indo (dermanic languages. For 
illustrating these assertions for the time Iicing T give sncli a form with 
very old signilitancv* (the lmj)craiivc in-Zti/J and as a lOiitrary case a 
tense newly formed out of a noun (the fiitiire iii-/to*j. 

The Impivrative In —TaT. 

The Imperative in -Idl is used in tlie Sik usually in the 2nd 
person sing. act. and seldom as the y,rd pers. (i i,5,r^,io. i.p.|,i,2().i4, 
h, 11,(3.) i lic modal meaning of the form becomes clear from the 
following I daces : 

In tlie iith book, where the story of UrvasI and Puriiravas is 
told, the (iandhavvas give Pururavas the following direction (11,5,1, 
14): tc Jioculi : snmvasiarum cfilnsprnsydni odandm paca, sd etasyaivd- 
svatthasyn iislrd-tLrah snmidJio gJirtcnntivajya snmidxiatibhir ghrid- 
vatlhhir rgbhir abhyd dlinfldt, sd yds idfo’gnir jariild sd evd sd bha- 
vitdtij . ‘They said : for one year cook food for four, then lay on 
every time three logs of this asvattha tree, besmearing them with 
butter, with utterance of verses in which the words samidh and ghrta 
occur ; and the fire which will then arise will be the right one.’ It 
is illuminating that by paca an action is dictated, which is to stretch 
over a year from the moment of speaking, but by dhattdt an action 
I^^hich will occur only in a future moment. From the same I cite yet 
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another sentence. Urvasi says to Pururavas : gandluirvd vai ie praldr 
vdrarii ddidras, idni vrndsd ilij “I’hc Gaiidharvas will grant you a 
boon tomorrow, which you may choose lor you.' rhereupon Piirii- 
vas answers : tdiii vai me Ivdmevd vrulsvclil 'Choose it yoursell: better 
for me.’ She agrees lo it and says : yusmdhani evaiko \sdnili hrutdd 
itif ‘Well, then say tomorrow, I will be one ot you.’ brnldt is here 
used in the same manner as dhaltdt belorc. Pointed is the apposition 
between hruhi and hrfildl in (he following sentence : ihaivd md 
lislhantani ahhyeliiti hruhi, idhi fu nn dgutdih j)r(irij)rd hrutdd ilij 
3,2,i,S2. rhe gods point out to tlie Yajna in this sentence, how he is 
to win the vak and speak to him so : Say (hruhi) to her ‘come to me, 
while 1 remain standing here,’ and wlien she has come, then inform 
(hruldt) us. (.)ltcn -tdt follows on a conditional sentence of the same 
kind as those which have can in Greek with the conj. e.g. yddi tvaildt 
puiuir hruxmtah sd ivdui hruldt/ ‘when they s[)eak you thus, then answer 
them as follows.’ 4,1,5,10. Kcpially clear is the meaning of the form 
standing in the address, 11,5,1.11. (sadvvdslarutamhh rdtrim d gaccha- 
I at) ancl so also in 1 1,5,1,!. where it is said : IJrvdsi hdpsardli pururd- 
vasam aiddm cakauie, idi'n ha vindduuuiovdca ilrih isuia mdnho vaita- 
sena dandcua haidl j IJrvasI the Apsaias loved P. the son of 
11a. Wlien she took liim to be her husband she said to him : (when 
wc will become husband and wile) so you may three times the day 
etc.’ 

J know only one place in which the form in -tdt a[)pears to have 
a different meaning, namely ii,b,i,2. sd hox'dca prdh putraka vrajaidtj 
Vanina spoke, wander to the cast my son, an invitation which can 
have a reference to nothing else than the present. I’he cause ot devia- 
tion becomes immediately clear when one reads further : idlra ydt 
pdsyes tdd drslvd daksud {'rajaldl, Idfra ydt pdsyes tdt drstvd pra- 
tydg xmijatdt etc. Because vrajatdt is justified in the second and the 
third instance etc. so it is used also in tlie first place as well, for the 
sake* of harmony ot style. 

So it is proved that the Imperative in -tdl contains a direction 
which is to become a fact only at a future moment. 

"I'his form, as the direction jicrtains to the future, is naturally 
particularly suitable to express such desires which wc give in the form 
of invitation as for example when wc call to a departing person ‘when 
you have reached all, come back well’ ancl the like. So it is to be 
understood when Panini 7,1,35. says ; the form in -tdt stands for 
dim i.e. for a benediction. 

Now we compare with this the situation in Rgveda. First of 
all as regards the division into persons, I hold against Say ana and 
37—4 
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Grassmanii, thal in the refrain in h),i54 gaccJialdt is to be taken as 
the third person. In verses 1-3, one could indeed regard that the 
departed or the one ^vho is dying is addressed and so recognize the 2nd 
person gacchatdt, but verses 4 and 5 show that the prayer is directed to 
Yama. It would be unbearable to take gacchaidt as the second person 
and yet not to connect it with Yama. The annotators take vahatdt 
10,24,5 dual, but one can preserve the singidar, if one regards that 
indeed two are meant but only one is addressed, a peculiarity of ex- 
pression which really must have been caused by the necessity of metre, 
in all other cases -idl is certainly second Sing. 

As regards the modal significance, agreement with the usage of 
the SB. is to be found in a series of cases, e.g., ycidd srtdm krndvo jdta- 
vedo 'them enarh prd hinldl pitrhhyah j’ when you have cooked it, 

0 J. then send it to the lathers 10, iG, 1 (cp. 2). Similarly 1,48, 15. 
it>4, 5.3,8,1.5,00,6. (which we will offer). (),8(>, 41. (when you have 
drunk). 10,11,8.10,30,5. 

In a second series of places one rccogiii/cs the meaning not so 
easily, but it becomes clear when one notes that the form in -Idt does 
not open the invitation but follows another imiicrative, e.g. ud agne 
tistha prdty d ianimia ny dmilrdn osaldl etc. ‘raise yourself O Agni, 
string the bow and then burn down the enemies' 4,4,4. Similarly 
2,30,5.3,18,1,23,2.4,10,12. riie rest is formed by a few places which 
are not clear enough (5,50,2.01,18.10,24,5.) and then a few in which 
one must admit in an impartial manner that the imperative in -tdt 
is used in no other way but as the usual imperative, namely 8,3,2. 
10,154 4>54^3- the first two places jtideed the acceptance of 

the Brahmaiui-meaning of the imperative is not impossible (one is 
compelled then to accept that 10,154 deals with a departed person); 

1 do not know hoiv to justify this meaning in 4,54,3 as one can scarcely 
take that the begged for forgiveness of sins is to follow only in the 
next life. So it happens that the Brfihmana meaning suits in the 
majority of cases in Rgveda but not in all. I'he same shoidd happen 
if one follows this form in the liturgical Ved^s, only that the places 
which are not ejuite clear arc naturally greater. 

If one desired to judge the phenomenon rc})resented here simply from 
the stand point of Sanskrit one could perha])s come to the hypothesis 
that -tdt had not from the beginning a meaning different from that 
-tu and -ij and yet in Rgveda is seen a differentiation of forms origi- 
nally having the same meaning, and this differentiation is completed 
in the SB. Against this interpretation Latin raises a protest. The 
Imp, in -to has exactly the same meaning as the form in -tdt in SB. 
(cp. Draeger Hist. Syntax der lat. Spra. 1,298). It would be unnatural 
to accept that this agreement is accidental. We must, therefore, ac- 
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cept for the Indo-Gcrmanic an Imp. in -tat with the meaning described 
above. 

While I reserve for some other place to draw the consequences of 
this fact with reference to Greek, I will merely point out here, how I 
would like to explain the relation of facts in Rg\'eda. 1 believe, it is 
to be explained from llie circumstance that the Vedic poets did not 
always know to reconcile the demands of the language with the metre 
fully. That a poet has not to do violence to language forms and 
meaning metri causa will not be doubted by any body today. But 
one must also take care, on the other side, in applying the standards 
of Greek to other people. Many of the Vcdic poets arc in fact so con- 
stituted that one can indeed believe in them that they would have 
overlooked very minor shades of meaning in the choice of forms when 
the metre imperatively demanded one of the forms. Something simi- 
lar is to be perceived in the use of Active and Medial, which appears 
older in prose than in Veda or even in Kpics. 

Tiik Futurr In -TAR. 

(in cojnparisou xvifJi the future in -syati). 

I now turn to tlie future in -lar. Accending to my knowledge, 
Bollenscn (Or. u. Occ. ‘s the first who expressed that this future 

does not exist in Rgveda. J'hat lie is right docs not appear to me 
doubtful, even when (irassmann in his W^brterbiuh takes these forms 
in -tar which are construed with Acc. as participles (III) of verbs (cp. 
under tlie roots kr gam ci ji tar da dlid nl pci bliar yam yd van sans sru 
sad tan sah su ban etc.). But tlie construction with Acx. is not a sufli- 
cient reason to rec kon a nominal form under a verb, for otherwise, for 
example, in the verse gdnlc'ydnti scivand luiribhydm bahhrir vdjrarii 
papili somaih dadir gcih / RV. also babhrib etc. must be regarded 

as participles, and the same holds good in case of many adjectives in 
-uka, the frequent appearance of which is a characteristic feature of 
TS. e.g. veduko vdso bbavati yd evdui vcdal ‘he gets a cloth who knows 
this’ TS. 5,i,5»3- grdmydn pasun ddnhikdb syubj ‘they would bite the 
tame animals’ 5, 2, 9, 6. idsmeid cipo ' gnimbiirukdb j ‘therefore the waters 
consume the fire’ 5, 6,4, 5. kinnukd enam striyc^ bbavanti yd evdirii vedaf 
‘him the wives love who knows this’ fi, 1,6,6. uddvarfdb prajd grdhukah 
syditj ‘sickness will catch his progeny’ 6,4,1,!. and many others. It 
appears to me also clear that one has not sullicient reason to relate to 
verbs a part of nouns in -lar, and indeed much less, as no outside 
distinction of the noun and the participle (something like accent) can 
be carried out, as Grassmann takes as partici]3les both netar and netdr, 
ydntar and yantdr^ irolar and srotdr, hdntar and hantdr. That the 
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nouns in -tar, when construed with Act. have a fiilurc meaning in RV. 
is nol found by me. (cp. the collection in Kuhn KZ. 18,390). At any 
rale no ]dacc in RV. is pointetl out in which a noun in -tar joined 
with a form of as or standing alone, points out to a future happening 
of a definite event. I, therefore, hold fast to it (after I have verified 
the places considered by (irassinann to have a participle meaning) 
that a future in -tar is not to be found in RV. A definite example 
of this form I find in 'J\S. 2,(),u,3. hesinani ha ddrJ)hy(hh hast stUyakdmir 
uvdea : saj)l(il}a(ldim le sdkx'arhh hid yajnd jfraynkldse f ‘K.S. spoke to 
K. D. tomorrow in your sac rifice you will use a sakvari of seven lines.’ 
In this sentence a definite event at a definite time is placed in view 
and therefore the future meaning is undoubtful. 

Now in sB. we find the same use of the future in -far. Often 
with it there is found a statement of time as in this sentence in TS. 
Such cases are : tdstndd iddm. adydhar diha rtilrh dlha svd liar hha- 
vitaj ‘therefore to day here is (lay, then night, then tomorrow there 
will be day again’ 4,3,1,11. ydihd ydbhyah pakyydnl sydt (dii bruydd 
ityahe vah paktdsmitij ‘as one says to tlicni whom he wishes to enter- 
tain, with so and so many will I entertain you’ 3,3,1,17. gaudharvd vai 
te prdldr xuiraih ddtdrah j ‘the (iandharvas will grant you tomorrow a 
boon’ 1 1,5,1,12. sd hoxidca sadumtaralainidi rdtridi d gacchatdi tan mn 
ekdm rdtrim ante sayildse jdtd u te 'ydni idrhi puird blaxnfctip 
‘Urvasi siioke : this night after a year, you are to come back, then you 
will sleep with me for a night, and then will this your son (with 
whom she was pregnant) be born 1 1,5, 1,1 1. \h>d nddeldl ‘tomorrow it 
will not rise’ i,(i,4,i4. 1 1,1,4,!. Or when no definite time is given, yet 
contrast between the future and the present is clearly emphasised. 
etdddha snia x>ai tad vidvdn dha ganrhntih sdkfydh ksalrdm ivdha kiln 
vaydxh aniii.pnin lohe h]uvultdsina ilij ‘in this knowledge says G. we 
will be in the other world like warriors 12,8,3,7.’ etdddha sma 'vai tdd 
vidvdn dha svetdkeinr drinieyd/i : kdiii sind eadparisn mahdnd- 
gdrii wdbhisamsdrani didrkhtdro yd cvdni eldd praydijdndm ydso vedi- 
tetij ‘in this knowledge says S.A.; in future people will stream together 
and will look on him as a great .senpent irho knows the jirayajas thus 
11,2,7,12. laweydun adydpi pratisthd sd evdpydtd llhi hhaxndl ‘this is 
to-day the basis and will be also in future 7, 1,2, 8.' Very similar are 
3,9,4,24. 9,4,4,16. In all cases the occurrancc of the event in future 
is regarded as certain, as it also becomes clear from the following 
sentences : hibhr/n md pdrayisydmi tveii, kdsxndti tnd pdrayisyasUi j 
‘(the fish says to Mann) nouri.sh me and then I will save you. From 
what will you save me ? A flood will carry tiff all creatures, from 
it will I save you 1,8, 1,2.’ The willing offer is expressed by pdrayy 
sydrni, the definite forecast through the tuture, in -tar. So also in 
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the 3 and 4 verses of the same story. At the eml, two nearly identical 
places are to be cited, tan ecu me vivnksydii nn vai jdhi yiisniAkam 
hndrh kdscid hrahmodyam jeleli/ ‘if he can answer to me these two 
questions, he will not be coiKjuered by any body in a dispute’ 14,6,8,1. 
cp. 12. 

Therefore it is without doubt that the future in -tar points out 
to a definite occurrence of an event in the future and indeed objectively 
without any appearance of the view or hope of the subject. How 
this meaning has arisen, can be easily a})])rccialcd. yo vivaksydti 
sd jetd means, taken cxai tly, ‘he who guesses is a victor.’ The nouns 
in -tar exj)ress tliat a stibjcct merges into a delinite act, they there- 
fore attribute a cjuality to a subject with a certain emphasis. Now 
it becomes clear of itself that when we do not want to adjudge an 
action with a definite time-sccjiience. we desire to know it as pertain- 
ing to the present and so tlie nouns in ~-!ar come to have the sense 
of ilie present. How the ftiture can develop from it, can be felt 
from the present in German. 

Comparison with the Future in'C)Yt//. 

'To understand this future in -tar in its limitations, it is necessary 
to compare it with the future in -srati. This one is more freejuent 
in use and varied in meaning than tlie one in -tar. Yet on account 
of the great evenness of llie style of the sB. a comparatively few cases, 
which 1 pick from about 500 cases before me, would stillice to deter- 
mine the chief types of usage. In the representation of the mani- 
fold usages of a form a kind of choice is imatoidablc. The arrange- 
ment will always be influenced by the idea which the investigator has 
formed of the oldest meaning of (he form. In the present case, I 
believe, it will be correct to start from the use of the participle of 
the future. Now the participle often points out the intention of 
the subject, e.g., idm indro 'hJiyd dudrava lumisydnl ‘Indra ran after 
him in order to kill him’ 1,6,3,16. 'Flinnigh the union of this parti- 
ciple* with the indicative hhavati and the optative sydt thrcrc arises 
a tense which is freejuent in (his prose, which is related to the desidcra- 
tive nearly in the manner as the conjunctive to the ojjerative in the 
field of moods. A few illustrations will make the use clear : In 
2,3,4,10 the RV. verse 1,74,1, is explained as follows : m aha npapra- 
ydnto adhvardm ityadhvaro vai yajud upapraydnto yajhdm ity evai- 
tad aha mdmtram vocemdgndiya Hi mdntram u hy dsmd etdd vaksydn 
hhavati i.e. he says upaprayanlo adlivaram, now yajna is as goocl as 
odhvara, he, therfeore, says by it upaprayanlo yajnam, he continues 
manlram vocemdgJiaye, he has the intention to offer a chant to Agni. 
In another place 3,2,2,23. it is said of the sacrificer dtha ydtra supivA 
punar ndvadrasydn hhavati ‘when he has slept and has no intention 
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to slumber any further then lie shall say certain incantations. In 
3,2,2,20 it is said o( the sacrificcr ydlra meksydn bhdvati ‘when he 
lias the intention to make water then he shall make a hole etc.’ The 
optative with sydt one can see in the following (1 have not found hhavet). 
ydthdycna vAhnnenasyfUilsydnlsydl tdt suliilam kdrtavai bruydt evdm 
‘this is so, as if, one who intends to drive, causes to bring a chariot in 
order’ 2,1,44. idismdid ydtrdguim inanlJiisydnt syAl tad disvam Anetavai 
bruydt ‘therefore let one cause to bring a horse there, where one 
intends to produce fire 2,1,4,19. ' uUvuarsisyan vdrsnty eva even when 
it has not the intention to rain, it rains I S. 24,10,3. and so in many 
other places. 

In quite a similar manner the indicative of the future is used 
so that it expresses the intention of the subject of the action. The 
sacrificcr directs to Agni the verse : dgne tvam su jdgrJii vaydm sii 
mandishnahi, which is explained in 3,2,2,22. as Ivdm jdgrJii vaydnh 
svapsyduiahh ‘you keep awake, we wish to sleep.’ Some one says 
praksyAmi ‘I will ask you something’ on tliis is given the answer prccha 
‘ask’ ii,r,,3,8. while in a similar jdace i.e. (di. Up. 3,8,3. the conjunc- 
tive prcchdni stands. An animal is called nsan, cki raja tvd paksyate 
‘come on, the king will consume you’ r)*.‘hr)»4- Ititurc very often 

stands in offerings, for which an exaiiijilc has been already cited in the 
future pdrayisyduii 1,8, 1,2. 'The gods attempt to win the Vak through 
[)lay and dance and promise her : ili -i>ai (e xHiydim gasydnia ill tvd prdi 
modayisydruaka ‘so we will sing to you and delight you’ 3, 2, 4,0. td 
hocuh: A vai vaydm ag’ut dhdsydmnbe, dlha \'~»ydih kim karisynUia ‘we 
wish to place both the fires, but what will you do, what do you offer 
to do?’ 2,2,2,12. d he intention of the subject of the action, to do or 
to omit something, (an produce in the speaker certain emotions like 
expectation, ho])C, fear and faith and it is exactly in case of such thoughts 
that the future is used, as the foHowing examjilcs show, sarvd ha vai 
dexHitd adhvaryuui haxnr grahlsydntain dpa tisthante mdma nAma 
grahisyati mdima nama grahlsyalhi ‘all gods step to the priest, and when 
he is about to take the havis, they think at that time, he will take 
their name 1,1,2,18.’ eldddha vai grahdpateh promsa Agatdd grhdli 
bamuLlrastd iva bhavanti kim aydm ihd vadisydti kim vd karisyatiti ‘so 
the members of the house are full of fear of the house-lord who had 
gone on a journey and who had come back, because they think what 
will he now say, what will he now do? 2,4,1,14.’ yd vai brahmandth 
vd kihsamdno ’nnedrati ksairiyam vdydm me ddsyatiiil' ‘who turns to 
a br. or a ksa. with the faith that he will give me something 2,3,4>^* 
The essential factor for the formation of the meanings is the imita- 
tion of the traditional type, wdiich can be changed a little at every iinita- 
iion. So it is not to be wondered when, for example, with d sans also 
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a future of a verb is found used, which denotes an action which is 
deprived of the determination of the actor, as in the sentence tdbminn 
a sansante ’nnam iccluili jivisydti (of a sick person who wishes food) 
one hopes that he asks for food, he will live 8,5,2, i. ‘While other 
sentences were formed after these, there arose the habit to use the 
future in such events which from the stand point of the speaker can 
occur in a possible or probable manner without one being able to 
say that they were present in the intention of the subject of the action, 
e.g. indro ha va Ihstuh cakre nialidd tvl il6 'hlroai'n janisyaia itij ‘Indra 
thought, from it will arise a great monster Here belong 

the innumerable futures which s|)eak out the possible effects of a 
mistake in the sacrifice, e.g. in i,(), 1,16. when one does so and so, so 
the priest shall say to him : mukhliydni urlihi drisyasy andho vd 
badhilo vd bhavisyasity eta vai mnhhyd arlayns idthd haivd sydt ‘you 
will get a great si( kness, you will become blind or deaf (then these arc 
the main sicknesses) so can it hajjpen. (the addition tdlhd haivd sydt 
which expressly expresses the possibility, runs a little more in the 
eleventh, twelfth and fourteenth books : Isvaro ha tdlhawd sydt ‘it 
is possible that it may so haj^pen). 'I’lic imitation can also cause 
changes in other directions. 11 one can use the future with d sans 
‘to have faith’ as in the above sentence 8,5,2,! so one can now also use 
with vid ‘to knotv’ e.g. Ian yddi hrsnan sytiidm anyalaro vd krsnds tditra 
vidydt : varsisydty, aisdniah jmyjdtiyo vrslirndn bhavisyatiti ‘when in a 
ceremony botli tlie bulls are black or one of them is black, so can one 
conclude from it that it will rain, to-day Parjanya will be rich in rain 
future in -syail approaches the future in -/flr, so 
ill the forecast jjuretilhyai niarisyasi ‘you will die before so and so 
many’ 1 1,0,3,11; and also occurs at the same time with it in the sen- 
tence lad cen me xnaaksydli nd i>ai jdfn ynsmdkam imam hakid brahrno 
dyath jelcli, tan cen me ndvivaksydli mddhdsya vi palisyatiti 14,6,8,1. 
It is, however, very noteworthy that the exact dating which we come 
across with future in -tar so often, do not come forth with the future 
in -syati. In the gi'cat number of examples which 1 have gone 
through, I have only found a few in which prdldr stands with the future 
and these are exactly characteristic of the dilfcrence between the two 
futures. Above I have cited the .sentence ^vhidi ex];resses the fore- 
cast of Urvasi : gandharvds te jmifdr vdram ddldrah ‘the Gandharvas 
will grant you a boon tomorrow’ with this one can now compare 1,1, 1,7 
mdno ha vai devd nuuiusydsyd jdnanli, td enam ctddvratdm upaydntam 
vidiih prdtdr no yahsyata iti. In this sentence an occurrence which 
happens once is not predicted but a natural conclusion happening 
always is drawn. It is to be rendered exactly as ‘the gods know the 
mine! of men, always when he accepts this vow they know of him that 
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he will offer to them tomorrow.’ Similarly 2,3,1,13 and also 11,2,4,10. 

It is not my intention to follow further the development of the 
future-idea namely not to point out liow the same receives some other 
turn appearing in the second person and how it is recognized in 
diffent types of sentences. It is suflicicnt for me to have shown that 
the sB. possesses three tenses to which we can give the name future 
according to our classical terinitiology, namely formed of dd: ddsydn 
bhavati, with the o[)lativc dchydii sydl; ddsyduii; (laid; and that these 
three tenses distinguisli themselves from each other clearly according 
to use. It is without doubt (hat only one of them, chisydini, is an 
Indo-Ciermanic formation, the other two formations are younger than 
than Rgveda. 

1 hope these illustrations will suliice to show that the syntactical 
research can win a great deal from the Birdimanas. 



SOME ASPECTS OF MUSLIM POLITY IN EARLY 


MEDIAEVAL INDIA (^>36-46 A.D.). 

By S. K. Banerji 

Illutinish died on April, 2<), i23() A.D. after a reign of twenty- 
live years. Ihougli he had nominated lus eldest daughter, Razia 
Sultana, as his heir-apparent, the nobles disregarded his wishes and 
raised to the throne his eldest surviving son, Ruknuddiii Firuz. They 
probably thought that while Razia being a woman was not acceptable 
to the Aluslims, Ruknuddin Firiiz on account of his experience as 
governor successively of Badaun and of Lahore would be. In fact 
according lo Minhaj. "Fhe people had their eyes upon him since 
after (the late) Malik Nasiruddhi Mahmud, he was the eldest of the 
Sultan’s sons.’ 

So they raised Ruknuddin to the throne. But within a short 
time they had to regret their choice for more than one reason ; 

Firstly, as Minhaj says, 

‘As soon as the Maliks returned from the court to their hcad- 
cjuarters, Sultan Ruknuddin opened the doors of the treasuries and 
plunged himself in pleasure ; and in the distribution of the wealth of 
the treasuries showed improper excess ; owing to his too much greed 
for enjoyment and amusement, disorder crept in the affairs, the 
policies, and the administration of the kingdom.’ 

Secondly, Ruknuddin’s mother was alienating the people by her 
tyranny. In lltutmish’s reign, she was the head of the female establish- 
ment of the j^alace and bore the titles or Khudawanda-i-jahan, Shah-i- 
Turkan.’ Now, as the Sultan’s mother she began to control the affairs 
of the State. In Minhaj’s words, ‘His (the Sultan’s) mother, Shah- 
i-Turkan, began to control the loosening and trying (of the affairs) 
of the kingdom and issue the fanndns/ 

The nobles who had refused to make Razia their sovereign now 
found an equally impossible situation, viz. the dictation of a woman. 
Things might have been allowed to drift for some time more, if Shah- 
i-Turkan had been content with the mere issue of the far mans. 

Thirdly, the Muslims in general and the nobles in particular 
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licld lltutmish’s memory in good esteem, and hence it was their desire 
that all those who had any relation with him should be allowed to 
enjoy peace and security. But it appears that Shah-i-Turkan did not 
subscribe to this policy. She bore grudge against those women who 
in lltutmish’s life-time had looked down upon her in hauteur and 
disdain. Her treatment of them may be described in Minhaj’s 
words, ‘(She) caused injury to the women inmates of the palace and by 

lier tyranny caused the death of several of them In 

addition to these ac tions, she ordered the blinding of the late Sultan’s 
son, Qutbuddin, who was wholly unobjectionable (in his behavour) 
and the cmlers were can ied out.’ 

rhe result was that tlic Maliks rose in arms all over the kingdom, 
c.g., the prince Ghiyasuddin in Oudh, Malik I/zuddin Muhammad 
Salarl in Badaun, Malik Izzuddui Kabir Khan in Multan, Malik 
Saifuddhi Koji in Hansi, Malik Alauddm Jani in Lahore. Even the 
minister, Nizamulmulk Muhammad Jimaidl, left the king and went 
over to the rebels : 

F'ourthly, Shah-i-'Lurkan did not stop even here, but proceeded 
to destroy Razia. Probably there was some reason for her action ; 
lor, according to Minhaj, ‘Sultana Razia began abusing Riiknuddin’s 
mother.’ When the unpopular Shah-i-Turkan took steps to capture 
and kill her, the city rose cm masse and captured the (|ueen mother. A 
little later, Ruknucldin also who had retired to Kilu-garhi, one of the 
suburbs of Delhi, was captured and ])ut to death on November 9, 1236 
A.D. after a reign of six months and seven da)S. 

riie populace and a few nobles of the ( iiy already after the queen 
mother’s capture and in Ruknuddin’s life-time had gathered round 
Razia, swore allegiance, and raised her to the throne. An unprece- 
dented wave of sympathy for Razia’s distresses during the last six 
months had inclined the mass towards her and the few nobles who 
joined her also consoled themselves with the thought that after all they 
were correcting their mistake and respecting lltutmish’s choice. 

Sultana Razia had several regal qualifications according to the 
Mediaeval standard. One was that she was the daughter of the chief 
queen, 'Lurkan Khatun, who resided in the chief royal palace, 
K ushk-i-Firuzi. Secondly, she was a highly accomplished lady. Accord- 
ing to Minhaj, she was ‘Sagacious, just, benevolent, patron of learning, 

the cherisher of the subjects, and slayer of the armies 

During her father’s lifetime, she had exercised authority. Thirdly 
she had already acted as the governor of Gwalior and was conversant 
with lltutmish’s principles of government, and after Nasiruddin 
Mahmud’s death had been declared heir-apparent. 
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But she had the serious discjualificaiion of being an unmarried 
woman. It is true that she was probably the oldest among Iltut* 
mish’s surviving children and liad reached the age of majority ; but 
still she was looked upon as a helpless ^voinan who was as yet unpro- 
vided with the protection of a husband and certainly as one veiled 
from the public gaze, unfit to rule a kingdom. 

A serious difficulty arose at the very commencement of her 
reign. The chief minister, Nizaniulmulk Muhammad Junaidi 
deserted her cause and joined the nobles who had lately combined 
against Ruknuddhi Firii/. All of them together made a demostra- 
tion against the new ruler. 'The reason of their dissatisfaction may 
have been altruistic ; for tliey had never seen a woman actually 
ruling a kingdom and they might have based their objections on the 

Ouranic verses, ^ ^ ^^Stay in your houses;" ^ jU^\ ^ 
they (the women) cast down tlicir looks;’ s jU ‘ihe men 

are a degree above them (the women)’* ‘‘ 

men arc the maintainers of the wotnen’** Siniilatdy they probably 
objected to her remaining single to the adidi age, basing their objec- 
tion on another Quranic verse ‘marry those among 

you wlio arc single’.* Probably they were unaware that in Central 
Asia the rurki Muslim women led a freer life and Iltiitmish acting 
on the C'cntral Asian practice, had brought up Ins daughter in etjua- 
lity with his sons. So by relying too much on the ()uranic verses, the 
minister and the chief nobles opposed the Queen. 

At first Razia proved C([ual to the occasion. She obtained help 
irom the other quarters c.g., Qanauj and Oudh, next won over 
two of the hostile nobles, and with their help destroyed the remaining 
opposing nobles and minister, Ni/.amulmulk Muhammad Junaidi 
For some time afterwards she had no other trouble. In Nlinhaj’s 
words, ‘from the territory of Lakhnawai to Diwal^ and Damrilah all 
the malilis and amirs manifested their obedience and submission.’ 
Thus, she was able to gel over the earlier prejudices of the Muslims 
against her rule. 


2. See the Quran 33 : 33. 3. 24 : 31. 4. 2 : 228. 

5 * 4 S S 4 ‘ fi- ^ fic modern commentators give other interpreta- 

tions to these restrictions. See Amir Ali : The Spirit of Islam, Part II, Chapter 
V pn *the status of jvomen in Islam* 

7. 24 : 32. 8. Situated in Sindh. 
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When, after some time, the people had grown used to a woman's 
rule, Sultan Razia took the next step she considered essential for the 
efiiciency of her government. Ixt us quote Minhaj 

“Sultan Razia discarded the woman’s dress and the pardah, put 
on a long gown and a head-gear, and appeared in public, and when 
she rode on an clej)hant, all people could see her openly." 

Farishta adds one or two other details about her, viz., that she 
icvived Shams! regidaiions of her fallier s time, and used to adminis- 
ter justice in person. Ra/ia’s aiithuiiy brought about a success. In 
jnittiiig on a long gown and a head-gear she was partly obeying the 

Quranic injunctions ^ ^ ^ “(let 

tvomcn) not display their ornamenis and let them wear their head- 
coverings over their bosoms.’’ 

Everything went on smoothly for sometime, and the grumbling 
nobles held their peace. It w’as only when the Queen bestowed some 
extra favour on her Lord of the Stable, Jamaluddin Yaqiit, by. plac- 
ing him near the throne, that the pent-up feeling of the grumblers 
found expression in rebellion. If they had been more patient in 
ihcir criticisms, they would have noticed that the favour to the dark- 
complexioned Abyssinian might not have been prompted by any 
strong emotion of love. If she had so desired, she might have 
favoured him less openly or might have chosen a f)erson of hand- 
somer features and might have pursued her criminal desires in her 
palace, far away from the public gaze. But the prejudiced nobles 
were blind and their prejudices were so deep that unfounded calum- 
nies were handed down from one generation to another until the 
historians of the sixteenth century repeated them. Badatin! and 
Nizam uddin Ahmad make an AmIr-ul-Umara (the premier noble- 
man) of the Abyssinian and make him lend a hand to her at the time 
of her mounting her horse or clc|)hant. Minhaj, the contemporary 
historian, relates nothing of the kind. 

The prejudices against the Queen were wide-spread and she held 
her head high for a time by defeating Malik Izzuddin Khan-i-Ayaz 
of Lahore. But she coidd not cope with the other rebels. The 
nobles had mustered strong under the lead of Ikhtiyaruddin Altu- 
niyah, the governor of Bhatinda, and even some of the Delhi officials 
had joined the rebels, the most prominent of the officials being Malik- 
i-Kabir Ikhtiyaruddin Aitigin. Such a wide-spread opposition boded 
ill for the Queen. She was defeated and captured at Bhatinda^ and her 


9. See the Quran 24 : 31. 
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henchman, Yaqut, was piu to death. Yacjut's death and her own im- 
prisonment did not finally close her political career ; for now having 
tasted of power, she thirsted for it, converted her jailor into a husband, 
and with his support made another bid for the throne. 'Fhc attempt 
failed leading to her and her husband’s death. 

It will be seen from the above narration based mainly on the 
contemporary authorities of the period that the gravamen of the 
charges against her was based on her being a woman. It would have 
been prudence if slie liad reali/ed the strength of the prejudices and 
had refused to o(cuj:>y the throne at all. But her own confidence and 
administrative experience and the reflection that the sagacious Iltut- 
mish’s nomination of her as the heir-apparent could not be wrongly 
conceived led her to the hope of securing a revision of opinion in her 
favour. If she had been a mediocrity, after her accession to the throne, 
she miglit have been content to rule by a deputy, herself choosing to 
remain in seclusion and throwing all res]>onsibility on the deputy. 
But her enthusiasm, superior intellect, and higher sense of duty, for- 
bade her to adopt a course which would have meant so far as she was 
concerned resignation of the administration into the hands of the less 
capable minister. Hence she had chosen to govern in person and had 
hoped that the same set of the nobles, i.c. belonging to the Shams! 
order, who had deposed Ruknudclin for incompetence and tyranny, 
would approve of her assiduousness and personal supervision of the 
administration. 

The Queen had not lessened her interest in her people. But the 
ignorant nobles fretted under the rule of a woman considering it to be 
uncanonical and so getting hold of the flimsiest excuse of her favour 
to Yaqut deposed her. The unkind fate was against the conscientious 
Razia and for her only natural defec t, vi/., of being a wcmian, merci- 
lessly punished her. Probably not for a day had she found ease and 
coinlort as ruler, and slander must have dogged her incessantly. Iltut- 
mish is to be held partly rcs]X)nsiblc for his daughter’s misfortunes ; 
for he should have realized that India was not Central Asia and so an 
unmarried woman ruler would meet with insurmountable clifRculties. 
She might have been more chaste than the more successful women 
rulers of Europe, Queen Elizabeth of England, Mary, Queen of Scot- 
land, or Empress Catharine of Russia, but her rule was considerably 
shorter, because the east tolerated less a woman ruler than the west. 

Muizuddm Bahrain had been proclaimed ruler on April 22, 1240 
A.D. On the day of his accession, there were three prominent nobles 
Ikhtiyaruddin Aitigin, the Lord Chamberlain, Ikhtiyaruddin Altu- 
niya, the leader of the rebel nobles who had deposed Razia and raised 
Bahrain to the throne, and Nizainulmulk Miihzabuddm Muhammad 
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Iwaz, the minister. From the start Bahrain failed to act as ruler and 
allowed the three chiefs to quarrel among themselves for power. Soon 
after Bahrain's accession, Aitigin married the king’s full sister obtained 
the deputyship of the king, and ‘assumed control over the disposal of 
the state-affairs’ in conjunction with N izamulmulk. Altuniya, who 
had taken the largest share in dethroning Razia and had obtained no 
reward, now realized that he had been made a cat’s paw by the other 
two. He sullenly retired to his jdglr, meditated revenge, married 
Razia, and set her up again as a claimant for the throne of Delhi. 
But his scheme did not fructify, and both he and Ra/ia disappeared 
Irom the scene. 

Bahrain was an unworthy successor of Iltutinish. Instead of 
evolving a sound administrative system, he set himself up as an oppo- 
nent of his own officials. On tlie flimsy pretext of Aitigin’s assuming 
royal airs’'^ and Ni/amulmiilk’s sharing power with Aitigin, he sent 
assassins to kill both of them. Aitigin was killed but the minister 
escaped with a wound. Of course, henceforward N izamulmulk was 
at heart bitterly hostile to the king and jiatiently waited for his oppor- 
tunity to do away irith him. 

Bahrain was li\'ing in a fool’s paradise and was never aware of 
the full depth of the ministei s hostility. He appointed Badruddin 
Sunqar as his new Lord (.hamherlain. Stnujar was an arrogant noble- 
man who created trouble as soon as lie was elevated to the high office. 
'Fhc minister, in his own interest, chose for the moment to oppose 
Sunqar in the latter’s struggle with the king with the result that the 
I.ord Cliamberlain was destroyed. Fhe trouble did not end here. 
Sunqar had belonged to the privileged Shams! order, and his death 
excited the other Shams! nobles. They loudly protested against the 
king’s policy of destroying his own nobles and insisted on his playing 
a more magnanimous role and on his concentration on administration. 
An opportunity soon arose to find out whether any change in the 
king’s attitude had taken place. 'I’he Mongols had invaded the 
Punjab and besieged Lahore then governed by the valiant Qarakush. 
Oarakush coniinueci to hope for some time for succour reaching him 
irom Delhi and when none reached him, at last was forced to surren- 
der, December 22, 1241 A.D. After the fall of Lahore, the king par- 
tially woke and sent an army under the minister and some prominent 
nobles but committed the blunder of not accompanying it himself. 
The result was the failure of the expedition. Without their king, 


10. He had an elephant at the entrance of his palace. The privilege was 
teserved only for a king. 
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neither the commanders nor the soldiers had any interest in the toiii- 
paign. They regarded their king as a coward who evaded the res- 
ponsibilities of a leader, liut their annoyance knew no bound when 
tiiey learnt that the king from Delhi had given orders to N i/amulmtilk 
for the death of a number of the nobles and others. 'Hiis was Nizamul- 
mulk’s doing. He had patiently waited so long and now made a 
move in order to accomplisli the king s dcatJi. He had artfully and 
falsely mentioned the unruliness of several of the nobles and others 
and had obtained a free permission to destroy them. The list of the 
condemned persons he now published in the camp. The indignant 
nobles now found their king to be not only a coward but also a pros- 
j^cctive murderer on a huge scale ; so leaving the Punjab in the hands 
of the Mongols, they retraced ilteir steps to Delhi in order to reckon 
^vith their king. 

The Sultan even now did not realize his danger. He continued 
to pin his faith on a local darivesh and his miracles and concentrated 
his affection on two of his slaves but neglected the discontented nobles. 
They had already made two unsuctessful experiments in kingship in 
raising Ruknuddin and Razia to the throne. I’hcy did not want if 
ii could be helped to make another experiment. So they were in a 
conciliatory mood and were prepared to guarantee Bahrain his throne 
if he would not molest them and if he would listen to their reasonable 
suggestions for the improvement of the administration. Bahrain, who 
had been placed on the throne, because he was lltuimish's son, should 
have respected his father’s Shamsi order and agreed at once to the 
recjucsts of the nobles. But he delayed too long in making up his 
mind, and events followed in (juick succession. The city and form- 
less of Delhi were captured by the rebels, the king was de[)osed on 
May 10, 1242 A.D., and five days later he was put to death. 


TO SUM UP OUR CONCLUSIONS .* 

(1) Bahrain’s accession was an expression of the people’s un- 
willingness to accept a woman’s rule. 

(2) His measures were unwoithy of a king. He acted as a 
partisan and conspirator and the murder of Aitigni was the result of 
one of his conspiracies. He ^vas also craven-hearted and did not dare 
go to the Punjab to lead a conipaign against the Mongols. He thus 
lowered himself in the estimation of his subjects in comparison with 
his late sister, Razia, who at least was not afraid of war. 
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(3) Bahrain never realized his true relations with the nobles ol 
ihc Shainsi order. Instead of tiustiiv:^ those who had raised him to 
the throne and utilizing their talents in the interest of the kingdom, 
he behaved as an enemy to them. Ihc nobles in fact all along had 
desired for his continuation on the throne. He had only to respect 
the Shainsi order and they would in return leave him alone. There 
is much truth in the statement that, ‘their (the nobles’) compact with 
Bahrain at the time of his ac cession clearly indicated their determina- 
tion to retain all authority for themselves and the king by destroying 
one of tlieir number, sealed his fate.’“ 

(.j) Ihc king was blind to the fn^ntier problems and foreign 
invasions and was absorbed in trivial matters of the capital. Hence 
the demand that he should either mend his ways or vacate the throne 
for some one more capable. A more promising ruler was the need 
of the hour. 

At Bahrain’s dcatli, the succession (picstion again came to the fore- 
front. The deposition of the Sultan had been achieved by the nobles 
without the aid of any prince and some of them desired to revise the 
law of succession making it open to a wider circle than lltutmish’s 
lamily. The ShamsI order had supplied the chief administrators of 
the kingdom and hence they were t ailed ‘the pillars 

of the kingdom.’ Those wlio ^verc dissatislierl with the failure of lltut- 
niish’s children as rulers natuially thought of one of these administra- 
tors as a candidate for the throne. Ihc chief of them, I//uddin 
Balban Kishlu Khan, Iltutmish’s son-in-law, who had taken lead 
against Rukniuldin and Bahrain proclaimed himself king and for a 
brief moment he was ret ognised as such by others. But then the tide 
turned against him and the people tlid not approve of his kingship, 
'riieir fear was that I/zuddui’s kingship would set iij:) some other pro- 
minent noble against him anti thus a state of civil war would continue 
for sometime. So the nobles in a body gathered at Iltutmish’s totnb, 
put their heads together, and repudiated the proclamation of Izzutknn’s 
sovereignty, 'rhen they deliberated who should be the successor and 
in this deliberation Izziiddin, finding himself rejected, also joined. 
Out of respect to Iltutmish’s memory they had gathered at his tomb 
and now because of a similar respect determined to place one of 
Iltutmish's descendants on the throne. I hcy released the princes, 
Alaiiddin Masud, Nasiruddin Afahmiid and Jalaluddin Masud, the 
first a grandson and the two latter, the sons of Iltutmish and chose the 
first as their new Sultan, probably because he was the oldest of the 
three. Nasiruddin and Jalaluddin were appointed governors of 

11. 77 fc‘ Cuinbridi^r History of India, Vol. Ill, p. O2. 
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Bahraich and Qanauj respectively. The nobles were in a conciliatory 
mood and rewarded Izzuddin for his support of their measures by a 
grant of three provinces, Ajmer, Nagore, and Mandawar.^^ For 
some time, matters went on smoothly. The king commanded in per- 
son his army against the Mongols and Izzuddin Kishlu Khan brought 
his contigent to his master’s aid and the expedition was a success, the 
Mongols retreating to their territory. 

Later on troubles arose. I'he king neglected the administration 
and took to the dangerous practice of killing his tnaliks. To quote 
Minhaj 

“ (The worthies persons) used to influence him in the committal 
of unworthy acts and habits so much so that (the practice of) seizing 
and killing his maliks was gaining a place in his nature and he was 
steadfastly following the resolve. All his good qualities turned away 
from the laudable path and inclined towards sensuality, pleasures, and 
the chase, to such a dcgi'ec of excess that disaffection began to spread 
through the country and the affairs of tlie kingdom to be neglected.’' 

Secondly, the Mongols attacked Multan and now Izzuddin joined 
them against his master. So the nobles again gathered together, 
decided to rcpalce Alauddin Masud by his uncle, Nasiruddin, who had 
made a name as governor of Bahraich.^* ’Rebellions which he lacked 
the strength or the energy to suppress, rendered him apprehensive 
and suspicious of all around him (Alauddin)’; so great secrecy was 
observed in bringing Nasiruddin to Delhi. Once within the city, his 
enthronement was easily accomplished. 


TO SUM UP THE MAIN FEATURES OF ALAUDDIN MASUD’s REIGN .* 

(1) The nobles declined to admit the claims of any and every 
nobleman, be he ever so great so long as lltutmish’s descendants were 
alive. 

(2) Izzuddin Balban was a noted warrior, member of the 


12. Situated eight miles north of Bijnor. Izzuddin was governing a large 
territory extending in patches from .Vjnier to Bijnor. 

13. To quote only one passage from Raverty, ‘He undertook many expedi- 
tions against the infidels in that territory and the (adjacent) mountains ; and the 
province of Bahraich, through his auspicious arrival there, assumed a most 
flourishing condition.' Sqe p. G76. 

39-6 
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Shamsi order, and Iltutmish’s son-in-law. At first there was a procla- 
mation of his accession to the throne but it was almost immediately 
after repudiated. Izzuddin did not resent the repudiation ; instead, he 
joined the other nobles in the deliberations for the selection of 
Bahram’s successor. 

(3) Alauddm Masiid was chosen king because he was the oldest 
of the princes. Nasiruddln born in 626 A.H. = 1229 ^.D. was only 
a boy of thirteen and Jalaluddln Masiid was still younger. 

(4) So long as Alauddin Masiid ruled wisely, he was supported 
by the nobles including Izzuddin. When he turned to evil ways and 
took to killing the maliks, the nobles turned against him and replaced 
him by Nasiruddin. 

(5) Nasiruddin, a youth in his teens, was chosen, firstly, because 
he had proved successful as governor in Bahraich ; and, secondly, be- 
cause the nobles still held to the policy of selecting a member of Iltut- 
mish’s family as their king and thus they obviated the chances of any 
struggle among themselves. 



ECONOMIC WEALTH AND PROSPERITY AS DEPICTED 
BY KALIDASA.^ 

By Bhagwat Saran Upadhyaya 

The reader of the works of Kalidasa is struck by the prosperous 
condition of the people which is most lavishly attested by innumerable 
allusions of economic nature. It must be noted, however, that since 
he refers only to the rich section of the society his description cannot 
always be accepted as depicting ilie state of the common people. 

^'et from what one reads in his Avorks one is over- 
General Prosperity whelmed with the evidence of opulence and plenty. 

Big mansions Aviih their many storeyed roofs, raised 
attic rooms, balconies and terraces were a common sight along both 
sides of streets. 'Fo many of these houses and for the general use of 
the people outside (hahinipavana) were attached luxuriously laid out 
gardens where flo^vers and plants of every season tvere grown in abun- 
dance in the lovely beds of the rich Indian soil. The wealth of pre- 
cious stones was not only a source of income to the state but in most 
cases also satisfied the tastes of the luxury-lo\'ing rich who put them 
to different uses in life. Food was rich and ^viiic was much in use. 
Frade flourished and the caravans of merchants by land and Sartha- 
vdhas by sea poured forth immense wealth got in trade (Vdnijya). 
Trade routes were much frequented. Cities, numerous in the land, 
were noisy and thickly thronged by people. Shops lined both sides 
of the highway and rich customers moved to and fro making their 
purchases in the crowded bazars where articles, big and small, were 
heaped in piles from all lands with which India carried on her brisk 
trade. We shall now survey below the economic state of the people 
under specific heads. 

The following were the sources of the national wealth. Agri- 
culture^ was the main source of the sustenance of 
National \^'calth. people as also of the land revenue for the state. 

Pastures^ yielded grass for crores^ of cows and other 
cattle. Ferries® paid were considerable ; trade and commerce brought 


i. This paper forms a chapter of the auihor’s forthcoming book : India as 
Depicted in Works of Kalidasa. 2. Meghaduta, Pw'va, i6. 

3, upff Raghuvamka, XVI. 2. 4, ^n*. ^(tfe«;lbid., II. 49. 

5. Kumarasambhava, VIII. 34; Raghu., XVI. 2. ^ 
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in much riches, and forests yielded elephants for warfare and ivory. 
Exhaustively worked mines*'* yielded precious stones and metals, dia- 
monds, marbles and gold. Seas" were the source of pearls, conches, 
various shells (^iikti) and corals, and so were certain rivers® the source 
of pearls and their sands that of gold-dust® (kanakasikatd). 

The wide expanse of the land which brought enormous revenue 
to the coffers of the state and fed the swelling masses of the country, 
leached the shores of the seas. Many crops'® (msya) were cultivated 
and gi'own. The following is a record of the vari- 
Agriculture. ous grains referred to by Kalidasa as sown and har- 

vested in the Indian soil Wheat, barley," another 
kind of small sprouts of barley,'* paddy'® of various sorts, sugar-canes'*' 
and saffron.'® The above ^verc extensively sown and harvested in 
soil fitted to their cultivation. Thus the Punjab and uplands of the 
U.P. grew wheat and barley, while Bihar, the low-lying plains of 
Bengal and the southern plateau, paddy. We read of many kinds of 
paddy sown, namely KaJa^nd/^ and Brllii. A particular area of 

land in Kashmir produced the precious saffron.'® Sugar-canes yielded 
various processes (vikdra) of sugar'® (gudavikdra). We read of the 
pleasant aroma rising from the recently tilled fields of the province 
of Mala.*’® 


There were other auxiliaries of agriculture. Oxen were utilized 


Auxiliaries of 
Agriculture 


to till the soil; and bulls, mules*® and camels®® were 
beasts of burden. Pastures®^ particularly on the 
low-lying hills, yielded rough grass for the sheep 


6. Roghu., III. i8, XVII. 66, XVIII. 22; Mdlavikdgnimitra, V. 18. 

7. Ragliii., III. 9, IV. 50, X. 30, 85, XIII. 13, 17 ; Rlusamhdra, III. 4; 
Mdl, I. 6. 

8. Raghv., IV. 50. 9. Meghaddta, U tiara, 4. 

10. Raghu., X. 59, XVII. 66. 

11. commentator) Raghu., VII. 27. 

12. X. 43, XIII. 49; Kii., VII. 17. 

13. Raghu., IV. 20, 37; Rtu., III., 1,10,16, IV. 1,7,18, V. 1,16. 

14. Raghu., IV. 20; Rtu., V. 1,16; ^dkuntala, p. 224. 

15. Raghu., IV. 67; Rtu., IV. 2, V. 9, VI. 4,12. 

16. Raghu., IV. 20; Rtu., III. 1,10,16, IV. 1,7, 18, V. 1,16. 

17. Raghu., IV. 37. j 8. Ibid., IV. 67. 
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M.P., 16. 
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which supplied the nation with warm wool*'^ (patrorna). Cattle were 
fed in these pastures. Setu^^ has been used both by Ralidasa^^ and 
Kautilya-'^ in two senses, firstly, in the sense of irrigation, and secondly, 
in that of building bridges suggesting a yield in ferries. While con- 
veying the latter sense, hoivevcr, both use the term Setuhandha*^ 
Vdrtd^'* was the rearing of the cattle. The pas- 
Pasturc. lures yielded excellent fodder for the bulls, oxen 

and the cows. We read of crores'^^ of cows forming 
the national wealth. Also the meadows furnished fodder for the 
horses, cattle, mules and the camels. 

The chief occupations of the people were the following : 
agriculture (dealt with above); metal-working, done by goldsmiths 
and other artisans weaving, which produced cotton and silk fine 
enough to be blown aivay by the breath'^^ as also canvas-like cloth 
thick and strong enough to serve for tents trade, ■'^''' arms fish-catch- 
ing,’^ sailors’ work’"'^ and other ways of living by the net,’'’' government 
scrvice,^^ teaching of fine arts,^' the priesthood,*" music and dancing/’* 
gardening,** fowler’s work,*’' masons’ work*** and the like. 


25, Mdl., V. 12, ibid., p. 105; Ku,, VII. 25. 

20. RagJiu., XVI. 2. 

27. Ibid,, cf ibid., IV. 38; Ku., VIII. 

28. Arthasdstra, Book III. Cdi. 8; and Book VII. Ch. i-|. 

29. Ku., viii. 3.1; Raghu., xvi. 3;;; Arlhiisdstra, Book HI. Ch. 8. 

30. Raghu., xvi. 2. 31. Ibid., ii. 49. 

32. MdL, p. 4. 

33. Ibid., V. 41,49,63,73, \ii. 2. xi. 93, xiii. 79, xvi. 55, '7^; Vik,, p. 121. 

34. Mdl, I. 17. 35. Raghu., xvii. 62. 

36. p. 183. 37. ift^Ibid. 

38. Ibid. 

39. The army, ministers and other employees of the Government. 

40. Mdl, p. 17. 

41. P- 183 . 

42. Courtezans. 
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44. Sdh., p. 56. 

45. Raghu., xvi. 38. 
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From frequcni allusions to mines*^ and their yields we learn that 
vj- I they were exhaustively worked and produced pre- 

1^. I cious stones and metals and other minerals. 

incras. following are the precious stones^® (mani) 

named by the poet : vajra'*^ (diamond), padmardga/^ piispardga/^ 
mahdnila''^ or indranJla/^^ mamkata^^ (emerald), vaidurya/^ sphatika^^ 
(crystals), mayiasiUV^ (marbles), suryakdnia^^ (sun-glass) and candra- 
kdnta'^''* (moon-glass), llie two last named were respectively sun and 
moon gems resembling crystals. Fhc latter was supposed to ooze out 
water in drops at the touch of the beams of the moon®^ whereas the 
former ‘received, like a sun glass, from the sun the llamc that fell 
upon and destroyed wood.’^'^ This refers to the well-known fact that 
the rays of the sun received and transmitted by the sun-glass to a 
piece of wood beneath it burnt it. This disc of crystal was not a 
fabulous stone with fabulous properties, as some®” imagine, but was 
a kind of glass lens and it shows that Indians were not ignorant of 
the properties of this glass or crystal when Kfdidasa wrote his 
Abijfidyja ^akunlaldf"^ d'he following metals were drawn from the 
mines : gold®^ (suxmrti, hcttia, hiranya, hanakn, kdncaiia and dra-oida) 
sand or (lust of gold''' (kauahasihald), which yielded most of the orna- 
ments, silver®® (rajala), copjicr®' (Idmra) and iron ore®® (ayns), from 
which the necessaries of war and other retjuirements produced by 
cast-iron-like hammer®® ( ay oghana) were cast and fashioned. Wc read 
of a certain other metal, [)crhaps mica, manganese or glass from which 
looking glasses'® were manufactured. Other products of the mines 
and mountains hate also beeen mentioned : sindura^^ (red lead). 
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manahsila'^ (realgar) used in various cosmetic preparations, gairika^* 
(dhdturdga, dhdlurai>a, dhdturenu), a kind of red stone yielding colour, 
and saileya/^ a stone secretion (fluid) containing strong medicinal 
properties, mucli used in the preparation of Ayurvedic tonics, mostly 
used in metabolic diseases. We have no comprehensive mention of 
specific rocks, yet stray allusions furnish the following kinds of them, 
namely, sild'^'^ meaning all simple roc ks of granite and sandstone, crystal- 
line rocks,'** perhaps also including marble (manisild) and a kind of 
red stone, (adrigairiha). 

The river TamraparnI of the Pandya country of the south and 
the Indian ocean have been noted by the poet for 
yields of the their precious and useful yields. Scas‘‘* have been 

Marine sources. considered the womb which yielded precious gems^** 

(raliia). They yielded, besides, pearls”*’ (muktd), 
conch-shells”* (sanhha-yutfiaui) discovered in lots and so commonly 
used in peace and war, shells”- (hih!i-~ vernacular Az/n) and corals®* 
(vidruma). The river TamraparnI has been referred to as a prolific 
source of pearls.®* It may be noted that this source continues to 
yield pearls even now. 

The wild extensively growing forests yielded, besides building 
timber and fuel, the sacrccl skin of the ruru/’ krmasdra deer, and 
other valuable skins®** (ajinaratna, perhaps of the tiger and the leopord), 
musk®^ (mrgandbhi) obtained from the navel of the roaming deer, 
lac®® (Wisd), furnishing women with their various dyes, and the yak 
taiP (camari) so commonly used as a symbol of royally and serving 
r as a fly- whisk. The elephants were caught as a state 

Forests. monopoly*’*’ from the forests of Kalihga®^ and 

Kamarupa.**- They have been associated also with Anga.®* The 
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state monopoly of catching elephants also suggests that perhaps these 
forests which yielded elephants were preserved. It may be noted 
that Kautilya refers to preserved forests of elephants.®^ It may also be 
noted that Kalidasa makes elephants exempt from being shot at on 
the spout.*^^ These elephants were utilized in times of war and they 
formed one of the four traditional columns of an Indian army.®® 
When they were dead their tusks®" fetched high prices in the market 
of ivory. The forests also yielded building material for the river- 
canoes®** and the coastal rowing boats®® and the inland^®® and sea- 
going^®^ vessels for war^®- and trade.*®® Fhe Himalayan mountains, 
besides yielding mineral dusts’®^ of various kinds, grew the 
and devaddru^^^ which produced raisin (niry disci, kslra), the 
source of important oil. Further the wildly growing trees of the 
Malaya produced spices like cardamom*®^ cloves*®^ (lavcinga), and 
black pepper’®® (mar'ica), as also betel leaves”® (IdinhulmmUl). ITcn 
there were the yields of fruit-trees in forests and orchards. The 
coastal countries produced cocoaniits and other palms and nuts des- 
cribed elsewhere.’” Sandal was also obtained from the sandal 


forests”® of the Malaya valley. 

Trade and commerce (vmiijnmy^* nourished briskly as may be 


Trade and 
Commerce. 


gathered from references to busy trade carried on 
by princely merchants who flooded the country with 
a flow of wealth”’ (dhdirdsdrah) and who were ad- 


dressed by the kind with considerable deference.”’* There were two 


trade routes,”® those of the land and the sea. Raghu prefers the land- 
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route, (sthalavarLmand) to sea-route. This shows that there was a 
sea-route, besitlcs, to rcacli the Persians which he forsook from some 
consideration, may be religious as the commentator suggests.^^'* 
For a conqueror who had overrun the entire country proceeding by 
the land, reference afresh to taking journey by land in the middle of 
his conquest would mean nothing unless we suppose that there was a 
sea-route also on the shore leading from IVikuta. It was here that 
the two routes biliircated. Probably from here people embarked on 
sea voyages for Persia, and other places by shij^. It may be further 
noted that Bharukacca was a nourishing sea port in the vicinity. 
The gi'eat land-route ivhich ran from one end of the country to the 
other was variously known as rrijnl)atlia,‘^'^ and narendra- 

mdrga^‘^ (great liighway or royal higinray). d he inland trade was very 
brisk as is attested by the Mdlavihdguimilnd" although the highways 
at certain danger zones were not altogether free from danger of 
robbers^--* and wc read of occasional cases of plunder of the caravans^“‘ 
being reported to the king. Fhc inland trade-route of India may 
have been one indicated by the southward march of Raghu in course 
of his conquest.^-' Aja’s march to the ( oimtry of the Bhojas (Bcrar) 
was perhaps another route leading to south-mid-lndia.^-^ A third 
was perhaps one taken by the cloud-messenger in the McgfiaddUif^-'^ 
but this route can be accepted only with some modification. Ujjayim 
must have, for example, lain on the highway to tlie north although in 
one which the cloud-messenger takes it lies olf the way and the mes- 
senger has to bend his coursc^-^ in order to reach tlie poet’s pleasant 
resort. The cloud naturally should ha\c takcii a direct course to the 
north, the dense forests or high mountains having been no barriers to 
its flight overhead. But for a tradesman or a pedlar these would have 
proved unsurmountable barriers. I’hc route, therefore, probably 
had Ujjayini also lying on it. 

The existence of tlie seaborne trade is attested by ample evidence. 
We have already shown that theie was a sailing route to Persia by 
sea which Raghu preferred to leave perhaps because of religious consi- 
derations. The people of the Vahga country are said to have possessed 
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warships.^"® Of course, this reference is to ferrying in the inland 
waterways. From other records we gather that India kept a commer- 
cial intercourse with ("eylon and the neighbouring islands of Burma 
and China, especially the islands of Java and Bali. Kalidasa men- 
tions canoes,^'*'* rowing coastal boats’*^ of various kinds, one of them 
having a structure like a canopy^®- (vimdna) worthy of the state of a 
king. There were sea going vessels which occasionally even sustained 
a wreckage. In an important passage Kalidasa refers to merchants 
making sea voyages for the purposes of commerce.'''^ The first 
seventeen verses of the thirteenth canto of the Raghnvamsa are no 
doubt descriptive of a sea voyage. In his phrase a (hnlmiitara occuring 
in the Raghuvaima, VI, 57, the poet directly refers to the spice 
islands.''^"’ 'Fhe China-silk^*^’' imported in India might have more pro- 
bably come by the sea-route. 

The trade of India may be described undei* the headings imports 
and exports. The articles mentioned below tvere those received from 
I other countries. A kind of silk came from China 

Impor . known as CAndnRitha.'’^^ I'he westerners'^'^ 

(pdscdtydh), both Persians''*’’ and Greeks,'"’ ha\e been mentioned by 
the poet as cavaliers (asvasddhandh). It is natural that fine horses 
\vere imported from the west. Kalidasa mentions an excellent breed 
of Vandyid'*^ steeds in use in India. Kaulilya"- also mentions Vanayu 
as celebrated for its horses. Vandyn has been identified by Nuncio 
Lai Dey with Arabia.'"' Arabia is noted for its breed of horses. 
Horses also came from Kamboja,'" eastern Afghanistan. Cloves also 
came from other islands' "’ as to-day. 

We arc not sure as to which were the articles of export. But 
it may be surmised that the surplus of the grain 
Export. market, precious products of the mines and pearls, 
India always having been iamous lor her fisheries 
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and ivory, were exported to foreign lands, llie famous spices^^^ 
of India, besides, must have been a coveted delicacy in those countries 
which did not produce them and with which India carried on trade. 
Since clothes of all seasons were extensively used which were woven 
with the finest fibres caj)able of being blown away by breath, we may 
infer that cloth was also exported. It may be noted that Pliny refers 
to such import of cloth into Rome from India. 

We have referred to briskness of inlanil trade. Kalidasa refers 
to mineral resources of Kamarupa^‘^ (the hilly tracts 
Inland Trade of Assam) which yielded gems in a large cpiantity. 

He has also mentioned mines’^'* existing at several 
places. Then he refers also to the the pearl-fislieries in the Tamra- 
parnr''^' and the Indian Ocean. These gems, pearls and other 
yields of the sea like the cone li-shells, other shells (hikta) and corals 
must have been carried and sold in distant markets of India where 
there was a demand for iliem. Tdejdianis in the same manner might 
have reached other corners of India from Kalihga,^"'’ Ahga^'*- and 
Kamarupa.^’^^ It may be interesting to note tliat Kalihga has also 
been mentioned by Kautilya’’^ as the source of elephants. In the 
town the market place*'”’’ (ifilxmi) was crowded with people who came 
for making purchases. Nikskraya is the word used for purchasing.*'^® 
Big shops line both sides of the highway.*'’^ As far other shops, 
we read of those of liquor.*'’” Upon the road people passed to and 
fro selling their articles and making their [nirchases, while down on 
the river boats plied and ferries ran.*'’** T he market road was called 
dkanamdrga^^'^ Thus the inland as well as foreign trade was a busy 
concern of the Indian merchants. And although to the ordinary citi- 
zen crossing of the sea waves might have been forbidden as Mallinatha’s 
gloss on a phrase*®* would prove,trade5men ahvays made sea voyages*®** 
and braved all the dangers of the ocean. We read of a great commer- 
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cial magnate of Hastinapura suffering a great shipwreck in the 
Abhipidiia 'I'he trade routes had been ordinarily made 

so secure on land from robbers and on sea from pirates that the poet 
applauds : “Caravans wandered at case over mountains as if their 
own houses, over rivers as if wells, and over forests as though 
gardens.’’^^* 7’hus the inland trade as well as the shipping and mari- 
time activities added a fair harvest of wealth to the national income. 


Such a high state of trade presupposes the existence of money 
iransaclions. C/.nns in this regard become indispensable and we know 
that they tvere recei\'ed and counted.’ In their absence the Count- 


Coins, Weights 
and Measures. 


ing of wealth to the extent of fourteen crores could 
not have ])ossibly cemveyed any sense. It is in 
their light and terms that wealth to the extent of 


fourteen crores”’*'’ were carried on liundrcds of mules and camels.’”^ 


Snvarna^^^ and (dindra—dbuiruis of tlie Roman Kmperors) 

were the current coins of the country and we have reference to a 
hundred gold coins’”’ called sinuniuis. There must have been other 
lesser coins of silver and alloy copj:)cr current in the country to which, 
however, Kalidasa does not make a specific reference. He mentions 
weighing balances’"’ (Inld) at several places. A measuring rod’’’^ 
(mdmadandah) has also been alluded to. Thus prices in a market 
were paid in terms of money and sale-goods, litjuid or otherwise, were 
sold in weighed cpiantity and articles like cloth with measureable 
length were measured out with a measuring rod when sold. 

Useful arts and crafts were pursued and skilful artisans followed 
their respective specialized callings. Metals were 
Arts and Crafts. worked and articles of the finest designs finished by 
master goldsmiths. Gold was tested in fire.’’’®. 
Ornaments were worn in abundance and so their making also must 
necessarily have occupied artisans’” (silpin). The use of ornaments 
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as decorative cmbcllishmcius have been extensively made in contem- 
poraneous and earlier sculptures of Muttra and other places and 
paintings of Ajanta. Ornaments of gold and precious stones of vari- 
ous designs, as warranted elsewhere,'^*' are a conclusive proof of the 
fact that much fine work of jewellery was successfully executed. Of 
ornaments requiring uncommon skill were the girdle (rnekhald)/'^^ 
of which an endless variety in designs is mentioned by Kalidasa and of 
which scores of excellent patterns we sec exhibited in the Muttra 
Museum, and the armlets'*' (key lira, augada) of which again the poet 
has mentioned several varieties the likes of which are exhibited in 
sculpture at Muttra.^ Ear-ornaments for earlobes were sometimes 
designed after lotuses.'*'^ Varnislicd gohE*'”' was liammered out into 
the shape of se\'cral beautiful jewels. Rings of various designs were 
made of which one bore the im})rcssion of a serpent.'^' Sometimes the 
same had the name of its owner engraved'’^- on it. Then there was 
the setting of jewels in ornaments of gold.’’^ dlic long handle of a 
liytvhisk was set with jewels.'^' Ehere were those skilled artisans who 
worked in precious stones, made Iiolcs in diamonds,''^’* cut^®" and gave 
them and other gems''^” new lustre. It seems that in order to 
render the gems more shining new deep lines were drawn'”* (idlikhita) 
on them which work was that of actual engiaving or cutting. When 
precious stones like diamond were first dug out of mines they were 
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cleaned and cut, which was endowing them with a samskdra^^^ and 
making them samskrta. d here were masons or workers in stone.^®^ 
There were, besides, black-smiths working in iron, heating^®^ and 
melting it and turning it into steeP^® with the help of a steel hammer^®'* 
(ayoghana). There again, were weavers who prepared cloth fine 
enough to be blown away with the breath/®"' Sculptors carving 
images'®® and potters making terracotta toys'®^ were excellent masters 
of their art. Besides there were those artisans who made instruments 
of music which was a commonly cultivated art. The guild system 
scans to have prevailed in the field of various trades 
Guild of Artisans. (iHljisaiighdli). The guild was a corporation of 
artisans practising the same trade. We read of a 
guild of architects in the Raghuvamm'‘*^ and of the chief of a guild in 
the Abhijndna ^dhuntala/-'''^ We also read of the Nnigamds^^*^ and the 
^resthl,'”' technical terms used to denote respectively rejjresentatives 
of various trade guilds and the chief of the guild of city merchants. 
The guild was called a sangha and its chief a hcslhin. 


Banking and 
Deposit. 


We have a reference to the banking and deposit in the works of 
Kalidasa. He sj)caks of nihsepa'^- and nh>l. Nik- 
sepa is what is dc[)osited with another in trust, and 
with the object of taking it back. Nwl is what 
remains after deducting all the expenditure already incurred and ex- 
cluding all revenue to be realized. It is thus the net balance. We 
learn from inscriptions that guilds served in ancient India as banks 
leceiving deposits and advancing loans of money.-®'' 

The population of India was mainly composed of the Aryan des- 
cendants living peacefully and pursuing their rcs- 
Population. pective callings. Foreigners like Persians-®' and 

Greeks-®'"' also lived on the nortli-west frontiers.-®® 
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Hunas‘®^ and Karnbojas-®® were also residents of the same quarters. 
Then there were the mountaineer tribes of the Pulindds^^^ and the 


semi-civilized Kirdtcib^^^ and Ulsaxmsahketas'^^ of the Himalayan forests. 
Besides these there were other foresters-^- also. It was mainly a class 
of this forest population that lived on free booting and waylaying the 
travellers. Such an instance of robbery is furnished by the Mdlavikdgni- 
mitra^'^ d’he Hindu population lived in the provinces or kingdoms 
named in the 4th and the Gth cantos of the Raghuvamki, They may 
be mentioned below ; the eastern provinces-^ ‘ ( panrastydn jaiiapaddn) 
inhabited by the Suhmas,-^”' Vahgas,-^'* Utkalas-^^ and Kalihgas;-^® the 
southern dwellers of (he Malava valley-'-’ and the Pandyas;-^ the west- 
erners of tlic Aparanta--' and the Keralas ; and the inhabitants of 
Magadha,--® Ahga,““‘ Avanti,--"’ Aniipa,-'' Surase!)a,-“‘ Vidarbha,--® 
Kosala--® and Lahka"'’^’ (Ceylon?). (Phe above provinces and peoples 
have already been identified.-'”) Besides the above, Krdidiisa refers to 
the imaginary dwellers of the heights of the Himalayas called the 
Yaksas-*’- or Guliyakas,-'^*' Kiimaras,-” or Kiiiipurusas, Asvamu- 
khyas-'”’ and ihe Gandharvas.--*' I hcse wxTC the reflections in litera- 
ture of the popular belief and naturally physically non-existent. Sur- 
plus population was settled in newly formed villages'"®® to which 
l)eople migrated from over-populated areas. 

We have thus seen above that the age of the poet was one of 


\/eaIth and 
Luxury 


ailluence, jdenty and luxury. The economic pros- 
perity may be well instaiued in the description 
ghxn of Ayodhya and Kundinapura in the Raghu- 


vamsa^^'^ and of Alaka in the MegJiadula.^''" In Ayodhya there were 


streets lined with riih sho})S and the Sarayu ^\as filled with rowing 


boats. 
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We have already spoken of the household elsewhere.*^^ It 
will be worth while to recapitualate the same here 
The Househould below. Places of kings were enormous establish- 
ments thronged-^- with people coming in and going 
out. They were richly built, highly decorated with auspicious and 
beautiful paintings and were fitted with several inner and outer apart- 
ments. liouscs of the rich were many-storeyed buildings to which 
were attached pleasure gardens and tanks. I’hese houses, particularly 
the tanks, had beautiful, and sometimes even crystalline, flights of 
steps. The courtyards of palaces and rich mansions were paved with 
crystalline slabs of stone, ^^ansions had also attic rooms, balconies 
and terraces. Luxury-loving kings liad summer-hoiises to shelter from 
the summer heat called samudmgrlia. Houses were further furnished 
with water-fountains and pipes and in the hot weather rich people 
passed the hours of heat in cool rooms fitted with benches of costly 
stones. Hiey used the sandal paste in summer in profusion which 
gave them a cooling effect. 

Within the house there moved to and fro people wearing loose 
flying garments of the most artistic patterns, sometimes having the 
forms of flamingoes woven in their texture. I’hc fine -fibred clothes 
capable of being blown away with the breath were those naturally 
used in summer and the heavy warm woollen ones during the winter 
season. People had dresses suitable for both day and night. Several 
oils***** were used. Lhc oil of Ingudi was used both for heacl-^* as 
well as for the purposes of burning lamps.-*’ 

'I he utensils of the household of kings and nobles were made of 
gokP“* and precious stones. We have already given a complete list 
elsewhere-^^ of the items of furniture used in an Indian house. 

The domestic cattle were well looked after. Lhe cow was vene- 
rated. She yielded the nourishing milk, curds, butter and clarified 
butter. The items of food have already been dicussed at length 
elsewhere.-^® 

Thus we find that Kalidasa gives a vivid picture of the wealth and 
prosperity of the people of India of the time when he lived and 'wrote, 
and when wealth reckoned in hundreds of millions coins and sterling 
was borne on hundreds of mules and camels. 
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A NOTE ON SANTIIATA 


By I. B. Horner 

There are several words in ihc Vinaya ihe exact meaning of which 
is hard to determine, but, because they refer to things or practices allow- 
able or not allowable to monks, tlicy merit some discussion. For, any 
approach to precision in translating Pali words is an approach to a 
belter understanding of the daily life of the monks, and thus to a 
greater comprehension of the significance of the rules which were 
designed or evolved to control their beliaviour in daily life. Such a 
Avord is sanihala. 

As the past jKirticipIe of sanlluiratl [^sa}'n-\-slr), whuh is usually 
taken to mean “to spread, to strew,” sanUiala ocdirs at e.g. D. ii. ifio, 
of flowers, and Sn. 401, 608, of a bed; and also in the stock jdirase, 
(Ihaniani-sanlJiafa-gaUa, having the limbs strewn with veins (e.g. Vin. 
iii. 88, 147), said of an emaciated person who has the veins showing 
all over the body. 

Rut as a noun (neuter), sanihala appears, with the exception of 
a passage at Vv. O3. 5, the commentary on which describes it as a tina- 
stLJilharakn, mat or couch, made of glass, to be peculiar not only to the 
V^inaya, but to a particular portion of it. namely, to Nissaggiyas XI— XV. 
I’lie Nissaggiya rules are those which have as the penalty for infringe- 
ment, confession or expiation of the offence, pad Iliya, and forfei- 
ture, nissaggiya, of the article in respect of which the offence was com- 
mitted. In Nissaggiyas XI - XV the forfeiture required was that of 
;i sanihala. 

The word, as used in the Vinaya, means a rug or a mat or a sheet. 
The P.E.D., which gives “rug or mat,” says that Kern considers the 
spelling to be saniala. So does B, Ck Law, liislory of Pali Literature, 
i. r,«, n., where he says that it means ‘‘a rug or mat.” E. J. Thomas, 
Hislory of Buddhist Thoiight, p. 19 has “rug.” Vinaya Texts i. 24 
translates the one word as though it stood for a choice of two, “rug or 
niat,” and also as “rug,” Huber translates the sarhstara of the Pati- 
niokkha of the Sarvastivadins (J. As. 1913, p- 497) “coiivcrture.” 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana translates by “mat” (So-sor-thar-pa, p. 
CH)). Childers only gives santhaia as the past participle of santharati. 

In view of the fact that there are other words tor rug, mat, sheet, 
carpet and so on, the problem before us is to find some differentiating 
feature peculiar to the kind of rug or inat called santhata, the parti- 

4»~8 
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(ular characterislir in virtue of which it was so named. It will be 
necessary, in trying to solve this problem, to discover the true implica- 
lion of the verb sanlJuirati, especially as this is used in the Suttavi- 
bhahga’s Old ("oinmentary on the Patimokkha rules in defining the 
noun snnthata. 

Let us first, liowcvcr, look at Nissaggiyas XI — XV themselves and 
see what the internal eviflence suggests. In Nissaggiya XI, it is an 
offence for a monk to have a sanlhata made mixed with silk. A sheet, 
rug or mat could all he made mixed witli silk. Offences of expiation 
involving forfeiture are also committed by a monk if he has a santhata 
made of nothing but black shecjj’s wool (Nissag. XII), which suggests 
a rug rather than a sheet, and was a practice apj)arcntly indulged in 
by the laity ; if he has a sanfJialn made of colours not in the right and 
prescribed proportions (Nissag. XIII), which again supports the “rug” 
hypothesis ; c^r if he dcu's not tnake a sanLhala last for six years at least 
(Nissag. XIV), after having asked, as stated in the story, for sheep’s 
wool for making it. Althotigh the material of which a santhata was 
made is not mentioned in the rule of Nissag. XIV, it may be deduced 
Jrom the story that the reference here is to one made of wool. And 
this points to “rug” rather than to “sheet.” In any case, it would be 
hazardous to predict whether a sheet or a rug were the more likely 
to last for six years in the tropics. 

The evidence from these Nissaggiyas appears to be on the side 
of rug or mat. The sanlhalas were made of wool (XII - XIV), of a 
mixture of colours and were to last for six years. Only from Nissag- 
giya XI do we learn that the monks had the idea of making sanlhatas 
mixed with silk ; and a sltcet made mixed with silk is as possible as a 
rug or mat made mixed with silk. Yet it is not said that the laity 
made their santhatas of this material. Had they been said to have 
done so, the evidence for sheet would have been stronger, for many 
of them were wealthy and luxurious, and would doubtless have had 
sheets of the finest materials. What is said is that the laity had their 
santhatas made of pure black sheep’s wool (Vin. iii. 225), and they 
claim to have made them last for five or six years. Besicles, there is 
the word paccattharana—pati!* pacc,^ on, against, with the sense of pro- 
tecting against’ ^ covering, sheet or bed-clothing. And 
there is also nttarattharana (e.g. Vin. iii. 212) which the Vinaya Com* 


1. At Vith i. 295 the use of a nistdana is allowed to protect the body, 
robes and lodgings against being soiled. But it turned out to be too small to 
protect the wliolc lodging, and a paccattharana was allowed, and might be 
made as large as required. 
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menlary (VA. 666, 776) describes as a paccattharana and as a thing 
that may be spread, atlharitahbaka, upon a couch or chair. Had 
“sheet” been intended, one or other of these two words would have 
been used instead of santhata, for they were at hand and occur in the 
Vinaya itself and not merely in Buddhaghosa’s commentary. 7'hus, 
such evidence as the Vinaya provides in the santhata Nissaggiyas, and 
elsewhere, points in the direction of “rug” rather than of sheet. But 
as yet we are not in a position to ascribe any characteristic feature 
to santhata. 

Nissaggiya XV introduces a further complication. Its “rule” 
states that if a monk is having a new nishlnna-santhata made, he must 
take a piece from all round an old santhata in order to dishgure the 
new nisldanasanihata. Nisidana is a piece of cloth for sitting on, and 
it is so called if it has a border (Vln. iii. 232, iv. 123, 171). The exact 
purport of the compound nhidanasanlhata cannot be so well gauged 
from speculations as to the nature of the c ()in})ound : whether it is 
Dvaiida, 'latpurusa, Kaniiadharaya or Baluivrihi, as from a consi- 
deration of the story of Nissaggiya XV which leads up to the formula- 
tion of this intricate rule. 

It is possible that the })oint, in the rule of Nissag. XV, of speak- 
ing of a nisldanasanihata, was to show that licre the nisidana was of 
a special nature, not what is merely and ordinarily called a nisidana, 
but a variety of this, dependent on the addition to it of a santhata, or 
part of one. The story tells that monks had discarded their sanlhatas, 
not because these were more than six years old, hut because the monks 
wanted to profit by the privilege, granted by the lord to his more 
ascetic followers : jungle-dwellers, almsmen, wearers of rag-robes, of 
seeing him while he was in retreat for meditation. But then when 
the lord was touring the lodgings, so it is said, he saw the rugs discarded 
here and there, and asked how this had come about. 

Not a word is said in the story about nisidana;’ it appears for 
the 6rst time in the compound word of tlic “rule.” And here appa- 
rently the penalty for having discarded their santliaias was that, when 
monks were having a new article, a nisldanasanihata, made, they had 
to use for this a span’s breadth of material taken from all round an 


2. 1 think that Miss D. N. Bhagvat is in error when she states, Early 
Buddhist Jurisprudence, p. 48, that “the episode connected with Nissaggiya 
XV has no bearing upon the rule.” Monks, not of the ascetic type who could 
manage without something to sit upon, had discarded their sanlhatas before 
these were six y^ars old; tltey therefore could not have new ont^ made, but 
alloWeii to uisfe part of the 61 ’d ones combined with a nisidana. - • 
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old sanlJiaia. In luLiiic, for this is ilic force of the rule, all nisidana- 
sanlhatas were to be made in this style. A iiisldanasanthata llius 
appears to be a ni^idana that is partly sanlhala, hence a piece of cloth 
to sit upon made with the addition of part of a sanlhaia. In this 
way will nisidanamnlliala be distinguished from a iiisldana, that ob- 
ject which, probably because it was in greater use than a nisldanasan- 
Ihata, is more iretpieiitly mentioned in the texts. 

I think that Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana gets nearer the essence 
of what it is intended that nisidantLsanlhala should (onvey by translat- 
ing it as “piece of carpet made into a scat“ (i^o-sar-thar-pa, p. 21), than 
does Vinaya Texts, i. 25, 2(> which translates it as “rug to sit upon” 
and “seat-rug,” or Huber, ].As. 191 ‘j, p. 497, who gives no more than 
“tapis.” riie santhala, it may be remarked, was not expected to fur- 
nish the border prescribed lor a nishicuia. riic reason why a border 
came to be allowed, together with its correct measurements, is given 
at Vin. iv 170 f., and has nothing to do wdth the need lor adding part 
of a santhala to a nisldana. 

Now we know that nisldana is something 10 sit upon, probably 
a piece of cloth. Ii is not the act of sitting, as I’inaya Texts, i. 25 
suggests in translating nishUmasanthala as “rug to sit upon.” 'That 
nisldana is an article lor use and not a bodily act is clear from various 
Vinaya passages, e.g. Irom Vin. i. 295 where the use of a nisldana is 
allowed to protect the body, robes and lodgings Irom being soiled ; 
from Vin. iv. 41 wliere it occurs in the dclinilion of scyyd, sleeping- 
place ; and from Vin. i. 29G, 297 wliere it is op})oscd to paccallharana 
thus, nisldana vd paccaUharana vd;‘ a piece of cloth to sit upon or a 
sheet. 

We cannot, tlierefore, relying on Nissaggiya XV alone, since in it 
santhala is closely combined with a word jneaning something to sit 
on, rule out the possibility that means a sheet. For this can be 
lain on, sat on, as much as can a rug. All that can be said is that 
other contexts provide more reason for translating santhala by “rug” 
than by “sheet.” Part of the diliiculty in translating the noun santha- 
la is that hitherto no precise signilicance has been ascribed to the 
\crb santharali. If we could determine more closely what this verb 
means, we should be the better able, bearing its implications in mind, 
to translate the past ])artkiple, althougii 1 think that the meaning of 
this, used as a noun, must be deduced, to a large extent, from the con- 
texts in which it occurs, and which I have briefly recapitulated. 


3. At Vin. i. 47, ii. 209, 218 the compound nisidana-paccattharana 
found. 
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Nevertheless, something of the nature of the article called santhata can 
be learnt from gin investigation of the \'erb santharaii and its various 
parts. 

From Childer’s definition of santhdra as “layer, stratum,” there 
emerges a valuable clue pointing to saniharati as pos- 

sibly meaning to spread, to strew in layers. The cognate verb attha- 
rati (=zd-\-slr) would then denote the simpler act of spreading, cover- 
ing, spreading out, stretching out, laying out, but not in layers, and 
at is were only once, or only one thing, as at Vin. i. 254!?., cloth, and 
Jd. i. 199, a bridge. At the same time, the gerunds, santharitvd and 
ianthardpetvd arc also used in reference to having spread and having 
got others to spread, in the open air, a couch or chair or mattress or 
stool (Vin. iv. 39). 

Yet it is possible that sanfliarali, used in such (onnections, does 
not so much mean the act of putting out the bed ov ( hair unfurnished, 
but rather, hjr exam}jle, s})rca(ling on it and under it the sliect, paccal- 
lliarana, and the ground-covering, hhiimnialiharaiKi,'' thus spreading it 
out witli layers of different things, (onverting it from a mere bed or 
chair into something that has coverings, atlharana, and so is fit to lie on 
or sit on. I'he Vinaya Commentary, VA. 77(), speaks of sheet and 
ground covering, as things that may be spread out, aithariiahba, 
although that is, if our hypothesis is correct, not in layers, it being 
possible to spread out either without s[)reading others or anything 
else. The point is iliat when there arc two distinct, even though con- 
nected words in Pali, two discernible meanings must be intended and 
should be capable of translation. For the compilers of Pali “texts” 
did not use words loosely. 

riiere are, moreover, passages both in the Vinaya and the Suttas 
where sanl karat i must mean to spread or to strew, and in layers, by a 
spreading method of layering. For example, Vin. i. 22y=zD. ii. 84, 
D. iii. 2oS=Ud. VIII. (i and M. i. 354 all speak of making ready a 
council hall by “spreading” it (santharaii). From the commentaries 
on the Uddna and Majjhinia (UdA. 409. iii. 18) it appears that the 
method of “spreading” that the commentator had in mind was one 
of layering, of spreading out different things in layers, in slratums, 
one on top of the others. For they say, “covering the ground with 
cow-dung . . . smearing that with four kinds of scents, above that 


4. That bhummattharana is regarded as distinct from santhata is made 
clear by the andpatti (no offence) clauses of Nissag. XI-XV, where it is said that 
there is no offence if a monk makes a bhummattharana (i.c. of materials and 
in ways not allcr^^^cd in making a santhata). 
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having spread (santharilvd) various coloured mats, above these using 
a fleecy rug, they got the whole place “spread in layers” (santhardpe- 
suiii), determined that it should be “spread in layers,” with coverings 
(attharaka) of various colours : with skins (attharaka, lit. coverings) 
of elephants, horses, lions, tigers, and so on.” As is sometimes the 
way with the commentary, the word to be defined is defined partly 
by itself. But here there is also a description, as well as a mere defini- 
tion, which is of inestimable help in getting at a fuller understanding 
of what santharati implies. 

At. A, iii. 295 we gat ghdrdvasam santharituih, with the v. 11 . sajith,^ 
sandhar.^satit/ while A A. reads niccliiddath hdtiini smithapetmh Pavat- 
tetun ti (ittho, “the meaning is to make it nicchidda (perhaps 
without holes or defects,’ word not in P.E.D.), to establish it, to keep 
it going.” E. M. Hare renders ghdrdvasani saiithiiritmh as “to keep 
the household together” (G.S. iii. 212). Likewise, in collection with 
making santhata, the verb saiillinrali undoubtedly indicates some 
process of manufacture, in which the material used in making the 
article is kept together, although this is not done by weaving the 
material, 'riius sanUiala would be a finished product made, not by 
weaving, but by this other method called santharati. 

For the Old Commentary on the Patiniokkha always defines san- 
ihata as santharitx’d katam holi nvdyimam, what comes to be made 
having spread, not woven, d bus “having spread” is deliberately and 
purposefully put in opi)osition to “not woven.” Botli verbs refer, not 
so much to the finished article, as to the metl;od of making it. I'lius 
santharitvd, in this definition, needs some word to be suj^plied as its 
object, such as one representing the material used in making the article 
by this process known as sanl/iarati. "Fhe Vinaya Commentary, at 
VA. 684, describes the technique of what is called santharilvd, by say- 
ing that “it is made, having spread, santharitvd, silk’ filaments one 
upon another on a level piece of ground, having poured boiled rice 
(or corn), etc., over the silk filaments.” 

This then is the kind of process meant by sayilhata, and it is the 
only one described. It seems that things, here silk filicules, are spread 
out in layers, and not cross-wise so as to be woven. Here I think the 
notion that santhata might mean a sheet, gained from Nissaggiya XI, 
must be abandoned. For sheets are not usually made by laying out 
filicules or threads on the gTound. So if we follow the commentator, 
we should have to say “rug” or “mat.” 

On the other hand, the Old Commentary on Nissaggiya XV (Vin. 

5. “Silk" is not neteS^ary to tlie argument. Bu. is here cx}mmenting on 
Kissa^. XI. 
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iii. 232) again raises the doubt as to whether sheet or rug is meant. 
For it defines purdna-sanlhata, an old (soiled or used) santhata in 
exactly the same terms as it defines purdnnclvara, an old, soiled or 
used robe, at Nissaggiya IV, thus : “dressed in it once, put on once,” 
as though it were referring to something that could be worn. For 
the words “dressed in,” mvatiha (past participle of nivdseti) and “put 
on,” pdruta (past participle of pdrupnti) usually refer to dressing in 
the inner robe and to j)utting on the upper robe and the outer cloak, 
which together constitute the three robes of a monk. A rug, equally 
a sheet, but hardly a mat, could be put on over the body. 

Buddhaghosa only apparently, I think, gets away from the tradi- 
tional meaning of these two words, nivdseti and pdrupati, when, in 
the Vinaya C^ommentary on Nissaggiya XV (VA. 687), he defines 
nivattJia, dressed in, and panda, put on, by 7 iisinna, sat on, and 
nipanna, lain on, respectively, although in this context he does not 
appear to consider the possibility that santhata might mean a sheet 
or covering cloth. Yet hard on the heels of this explanation, he speaks 
of a santhata “counting as a fourth robe” (VA. 687), an explanation 
not impossible however to reconcile with that which makes of santhata, 
in a definition of a definition, something that can be sat on, lain on. 
For in his exegesis on Nissaggiya IV (VA. fifio), Buddhaghosa says 
that a robe is called old, (hat is, “dressed in it once, put on once,” if 
a monk comes to lie on it, using it as a pillow, and he implies that it 
may also be used under a person as a paccattharana (sheet). Thus 
a thing, like a robe ,that was meant to be worn might also on occasion 
be lain on or sat on. 

With santhata we appear to have a word the meaning of which was 
flexible or which was undergoing a change or evolution, and this be- 
cause the article denoted by the word, could be used for different pur- 
poses as need arose. For evidently santhata, by the time that the 
commentary was compiled, had come to mean something that might 
be sat upon as well as something that might be worn. 

Without more definite evidence that it means a sheet, a thing that 
can appropriately be made of silk (text), something that can be put 
on (Old Commentary), something that can be counted as a fourth robe 
(Bu.’s commentary); or that it means a rug, a thing that can appro- 
priately be made of wool, of a mixture of colours, and that must last 
at least six years (text), something that can be put on (Old Commen- 
tary), something that can be sat on or lain on (Bu.’s Commentary), 
it is better to choose “rug” as the most suitable translation for santhata. 
While a sheet could either be worn, wrapped round the body or sat 
on, and we must remember that there are the words paccattharana 
and uttarattharana, the very fact that a santhata seems ordinarily to 
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have been made of wool, to my mind disposes of the claims of “sheet," 
establishing those of “rug." And this, too, is something that could 
either be worn, wrapped round the body or used to sit on. 

To whatever use a santhata was put, or for whatever purpose it 
was intended, it was not an article made by weaving, but one made by 
the method called santhnrnti. This seems to have been a kind of 
welding together of the basic materials needed for the making of the 
article, having spread them out in layers, one on top of the other, in 
strata all running the same way, and having poured boiling rice-gruel 
or conjey over them. The result of this operation was a santhata, a 
thing made by this process. 



THE LITERATURE OF THE AGE OF DHARMAPALA 
By Nalini Nath Das Gupta 

The greatness and stability ol the Pala dynasty of Bengal was in 
main due to the efforts of Dharmapala, with whom a fitting comparison 
may, in this respect, be instituted with Samiidragupta, also the second 
representative of the dynasty he belonged to. The Gupta potentate 
wielded suzerain power over a much greater terriiory, but unlike him, 
Dharmapala had to face the rivalry and hostilities of two formidable 
powers, viz., the Rasirakutas and the Gurjara-Pratiharas. Neverthe- 
less, Dharmapala enabled liimself not only to get o\er the difficulties 
but to cosolidate his monarchy. Great indeed a king lie was. llie in- 
ternal peace and tranc[uility that he gave his subjects to enjoy, who 
were only a generation ago plagued with the scourge of Maisyanydya, 
bore fruitful results. A new, but vigorious school of an, with which arc 
traditionally associated the names of Dhiman and Vitapala, had its 
genesis either in Varendra or in Nalanda in his time. Further we know 
that for the edification of the Buddhists of his time lie founded no 
fewer than tlirec great Viharas, viz. Vikramasila, Somapuri and Vikra- 
mapurl, in three different parts of his kingdom,^ and these continued 
along with some other Viharas to serve as prominent seats of Buddhist 
learning and culture for a long time to come. 1 he cause of literature 
also did not lag behind. It is, however, not known if Dharmapala be- 
took himself to any sort of literary enterprise ; in the Saduktikarnd- 
mrla of Jsridharadasa, we have verses of one Dharinajiala,- who, if a 
king, seems to be the Dharmapala of Kamarupa rather than the Dharma- 
pala of Bengal.® But he must have had the distinction of being a 
patron of the literati, which is fully borne out by the literary wealth 
brought into being in his age, of which have scattered evidences here 
and there. 

Probably the most outstanding work composed under liis patron- 
age is the Abhisamaydlamkdrdvaloka of Haribhadra, which is a com- 
mentary on the Astasdhasrikd-Prajndpdramitd, embodying the ideas of 
both Nagarjuna and Maitreyanaiha, with a view to put a stop to the 


1. Ind. Cult,, I, pp. 228-30; Bhdratavar^a, 1341 B.S., pp. 967-69. 

2. Saduktikarndmrta, published by the Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot., 
Lahore, 1933, Introduction, p. 63. 

3. Jour, Assam Res, Soc., Vol. IV, pp. 56-57. 
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contention raging between the Maclhyaniaka and Yogacara schools of 
Buddhism.* Haribhadra wrote his commentary in the Trikutaka 
Vihara,® the location of which has not yet been determined. A copy 
of the commentary has been recovered from Nepal. It was trans- 
lated into Tibetan by Subhasita of India and Ratnabhadra of Tibet 
(958-1055 A.D.), and ihe translation was executed by the order of 
the Tibetan king, Khri-bkra-sis-hod-lde-blsan.*' Bu-ston in the 13th 
century, while referring to some legendary traditions about Hari- 
bhadra, gives a list of his works, viz. a summary of the Pahcaviriisati 
Sdhasrikd in 8 chajitcrs, the Great Commentary on the Astasdhasrikd 
(Abhisamaydlamhdrdlolia), the Commentary called Sphutdrtha, the 
Commentary on the Snmeaya called Snhodliiiu, the Prapidpdramitd- 
bhdvand, ctc.^ lie borrowed, we arc told, the material for his works 
from four great Commentaries, and especially has- based upon the 
treatises of the two Saints (i.c. Asahga and Vimuktasena).® 

The evidence of the Tangyur shows that the AbJiidliarmasamnc- 
caya-vydkhyd of Jinaputra was translated by Jinamitra and the 'Cibetan 
Jhanasena (Yc-k‘s-sde) under the aus})ices of Dhanuapala-naresvara.*’ 
Jinamitra, again, translated in collaboration with Danaslla and Silen- 
drabodhi of India the Pralliyasamutpdda-hrdaya-kdrikd of Nagar- 
juna.^^ Still again we find that a Sanskrit-'ribetan vocabulary was 
prepared under the order of Khri-lde-sron-bsian by Jinamitra, I)ana- 
sila and Silendrabodhi amongst others.** These evidences not only 
prove that Jinamitra, Danasila and Silendrabodhi were reputed authors 
of the age of Dharmapala, but also the conieinporaneity of Dharma- 
pala and Khri-Jdle-sroii-btsan, a fact recorded also by I’aranatha. In 
the present state of our knowledge, Dharmapala’s reign has to be placed 


4. Catalogtic Du joiuh Tibetaiu de la Bibliolhcqiie Nationale, par P. 
Cordier, Part III, pp. 270-77; Mem, As. Sor. Bengal , III, Introduction, p. 5; 

V, pp. 176-77. 

5. Tasmin sarvagunakare Trikulnha-srlmad viliarc subhe\ ddndlabdha- 

mahodayasya Karndd devasya dliarmdlmanah Sri-Dliarmap^asya 

vai 1 1 

6. Cordier, op. cit, III, 276-77. 

7. History of Buddhism, Part 11 , tr. by E. Obermillcr, 1932, pp. 156*59. 

8. Ibid, p. 159. 

9. Cordier, op. cit., Ill, p. 384. 

10. Ibid, p. 294. This Danasila must not be confounded with Danasila of 
the Jagaddal-Ma/iaviVmra, built by Ramap^a : Cf. Ind. Cult., Vol. I, pp. 238-33; 
Vicitrd, 1345 B.S., p. 294. 

U. Cordier, op. cit, III, p'. 487. 
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between 760 and 810 A.D. Of all dates preserved to us for his contem- 
porary llbctan monarch, that in tlic Chronicles oj Ladakh (Ladvags 
rGyalrabs) according to Schlagintweit’s MS., is the nearest approximate 
date, ascribing as it docs Khri-ldc-sron-btsan 10 755-797 A.D.^- 

Another author of the age of Dharina])ala was tlic Mahdsiddhd- 
edrya Tahkadasa (or Daiiigadasa), who wrote a commentary, entitled 
Suvidasamputa, on the Ilevajra-tanlra, and also a sub-commentary on 
He is styled Vrddha-kdyaslha, which means a senior writer, and 
probably he was in the em{3ioy of Dharniapala.'^ 

Writing as late as in 149^^ A.D., Caiurbhuja, the poet of the Hari- 
carita Kdvya, speaks of his forefather, Svarnarekha, that he was as 
qualified at Prajiipati, and that he had received tlic excellent village 
of Karahja in Varendra as a grant from King Dharmapala.^''' Several 
villages bearing the name of Karanja tliat are in tlie various districts 
of North Bengal render the idcntifl(ation of this particular Karahja 
extremely ilidicult, but tiie Sadnhiikarndmrta (IV. 8.5) and the 
Kavindravacanasamuccaya (No. i(),|) indeed ([uotc two verses of one 
Suvarnarekha, who may not unlikely be the Svarnarekha of Catiir- 
bhuja’s description. Wc have a verse of the poet of the Lol)d 7 nndr(i 
(Lopdm\idrdi‘havi) in the Sadnkliharndnirla (IV. 9. 5), but R. L. Mitra 
gives out, on the basis of a MS. of that anthology (lated in .^aka 1500, 
that the author of the Lopdnutdrd is Suvarnarekha.^’^ It is difficult 
to corroborate the piece of information, but the Lopdmudrd might 
have been a poem or a drama based on the Pauranic story of Lopa- 
mudra, the wife of the sage, Agastya, who being asked by her of 
riches, slew the demon Ilvala and brought her a vast treasure. 
Ujjvaladatta in his Unddisutm quotes Suvarnarekha, who might also 
have been, as Prof. F. W. Fhomas suggests, a Icxicogi'apher.^^ 

The next author we may pass to is Abhinanda,^® alias Arya 


12. Antiquities of Indian Tibet, A. H. Francke, Vol. II, p. 86. 

13. Cordier, op. cit, II, p, 67 and p. 69. 

14. Cf. on this point also Pag-Satn-Jou-Zang, Index, p. v. 

i§. Catalogue of Palmdeaf and Selected Paper MSS. belonging to the Dur^ 
bar Library, Nepal, by H. P. Sastri, Vol. I, p. 134. Several Kida-pafijikds of 
Bengal record that Dharinapala granted Dhainasai a, a village on the bank of 
the Ganges, to Adigaih Ojha, son of Bhatta-Narayana I See Vahger Jdtlya Iti- 
hdsa, by N. Vasu, Rdjcmyakdnda, p. 156, footnote 41. 

16. R. L. Mitra’s Notices of Safiskrit MSS., Vol. Ill, p. 139. 

17. Kavindravacanasamuccaya, Introduction, p. 164. 

18. Cf. Mr. S. K. Saraswati’s learned paper on Gaudakavi Abhinanda in 
Bharatavar§a, 1342 B.S., Jyai§tha, pp. 392-96. 
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Vilasa, who wrote the Rdmacarita, which is the earliest extant Mahd- 
hdvya produced in Bengal. It contains, as preserved, forty cantos, 
whereof the last four arc susj^cctcd to be interpolations.'® In a ‘simple, 
charming and bold style,’ it recounts the story of Rama, but unlike 
the Ragimvaiiisa of Kalidasa, it confines itself only to a part of the 
later career of Rama following the rape of Sita by Ravana. With a 
description at the outset of the rainy season, when Rama had been 
on the Mount Malyavana bewailing the enticement of his spouse, it 
brings the narrative to a close with the death of the two demons, 
Kumbha and Nikumbha. 

Abhinanda’s patron was Yuvaraja Maravarsa, who is distinctly 
called Vikramasila-nandana and Vikramasila-janma.'“® We can have 
no doubt about the identification of Vikramasila with Dharmapala, 
the real founder of the Vikramasila-Mrt/i^mi/irtra.^' Since Kara 
varsa, the son of Vikramasila (-Dharmapala) is given the epithet 
Yuvaraja (heir-apparent), Abhinanda must have composed his poem 
before Dharmapala had ceased to rule. Dharmapala had, however, a 
pretty long reign, and in order to explain such terms as Nrpa, Nrpati, 
Lokapati etc, as arc applied to the Yuvaraja Haravarsa by Abhi- 
nanda,-- we have got to presume that Haravarsa used, before he was 
crowned, to discharge the kingly duties on behalf of his old father. 
Even as late as in the thirty-second regnal year of Dharmapala, the 
date of his Khalimpur inscription, Tribhuvanapala was the Yuvaraja, 
and normally he has to be taken as the Haravarsa of Abhinanda.^* 
But the (ptestion is, if he is self-same with Dcvapala, who figures in 
history as the actual successor of Dharmapala. If not, Tribhuvana- 
pala must have predeceased his father, and must be sup])Osed, in view 
of his appellation ending with va7\wi (i.e. Haravarsa), to have been 
born, like Devapala, of a Rastrakuta mother, viz. RannadevL But of 
these we have no direct testimony. Nevertheless, the whole problem 
admits of an easy and simple solution if Devapala is regarded as identi- 
cal with Tribhuvanapala, which is not at all running the risk of a 
gross misrepresentation. 

Abhinanda is referred to by many later witers of different parts 


19. Ramacarita, ed. K. S. RamaswamI Sastri, Gaekwad’s Oriental Scries, 
No. XLVI, 1930, Introduction, p. xxviii. 

20. Ramacarita, pp. 39, 63, 80, 262 and Intro, p. xxii. 

21. Ind. Cult., Vol. I, pp. 228-29; Bhdratavarsa, 1341 B.S., p. 967-68; Rama- 
carita, Introduction, p. xxii. 

22. Ramacarita, Introduction, p. xix; Bhdratavarsa, 1341 B.S., p. 968, 

23. Bhdratavarsa, 1341 B.S., p. 968, 
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of India. “By these references in later works it is obvious that Abhi- 
nanda commanded wide popularity in the live centuries from the i uh, 
to the 15th, during which the Rfwiacarita was regarded as a repository 
of excellent sayings which were quoted profusely by later writers.”^^ 
He rose so high in popular esteem that according to an anonymous 
verse, reproduced in the ^drngadharal)addhati as well as in the Sukti- 
muktdvali, Abhinanda shares with only tliree other poets, viz. Acala, 
Amara and Kalidasa, the credit of being real poets.'""* A few antho- 
logies cite such verses of Abhinanda as are not detectable in the 
Rdmacaritaj and hence the supposition is that he composed some other 
works.^® 

Abhinanda was the son of Satananda, and wc have a number of 
verses of a Satananda not only in the Saduktikarndrnrta but also in 
the SubJidsildvall and the Ktwindravacanasamnccaya.^'^ If this Sata- 
nanda was the father of Abhinanda, he also must have been more or 
less a contemporary of Dharmapala. 

Abhinanda informs us in several j)assages of the Rdmacarita that 
Haravarsa compiled, after Ilala, the author of the Gdthdkosa (Sapta- 
sati)f an anthology.'*’ “Praise to the illustrious Haravarsa,” says Abhi- 
nanda, “who after Mala collected his own Kosa in order to make known 
the treasures of poets. Haravarsa’s anthology seems to have been 
lost, but were it preserved, it would be ranked as one of the earliest 
collections made in Prakrta. 

We have still another name to add to the list of the literati of 
the age of Dharmapala. Taranatha, the Tibetan chronicler, gives us 
to understand that “after Dharmapala his son-in-law, Basuraksita, be- 
came king ; but eight years later Vanapala, Dharmapala’s son, was 


24. Rdmacarita, Introduction, p. X. 

25. Ibid. 

26. Ibid, p. viii. 

27. Saduktikarndrnrta, Introduction, p. 123-24. 

. 28. Rdmacarita, pp. 39, 8i, 111 : 

Namah Sri-Hdravarsdya yena Hdlddzzianantaram \ 
svakosah kavikosdndmzzdvirbhdvdya sambhrta\\ 

29. Indian Antiquary, Vol. II, p. 103, Biihlcr. 

It may be added here that Hala is popularly identified with Satavahana of 
Pratisthana, and in the Bh^alpur copper-plate inscription of N^ayanapila 
(Ind. Ant., 1886, p. 305, V. 12). we are told of him that, “By fine sentences 
which won the hearts of good men he confirmed (the tradition of) Sativahana 
(Svikxta-sujanamanobhih satydpita Sdtivdhanah suktaih). This implies that 
Naraya];iap^a, too, practised, at whiles, composing verses, 
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raised to the throne. The Pag-Sam-Jon-Zang^^ also records that 
Masuraksita (or IMasuraksi), a son-in-law of King Dharmapala, was 
regent of the kingdom of Magadha for eight years during his son’s 
minority, and was a master of Political Economy and Ethics (Rdjanlti). 
The details are, of course, unhistorical, but both the sources of infor- 
mation knew a Masuraksita to have been the son-in-law of Dharmapala, 
and it is not at all unlikely that one Masuraksi was at any rate a con- 
temporary of Dharmapala. If so, with him we may identify the 
Masuraksi, who composed a Niti-sdslra in seven parivartas (chapters), 
preserved in translation in the Tangyur.^^ 

A more carefid and searching study may, let it be hoped, reveal 
the names of some other authors belonging to the age of the Maha- 
rajadhiraja Dharinapaladeva. 


30. Ind. Ant., IV, p. 36G. 

31. Index, p. Ixxxiii. 

32. Cordier, op. cit, III, p. 483. 



THE CONCEPT OF DEFINITION IN MADHVA VEDANTA 

By p. Nagaraja Rao 


According to Jayalirlha, Definition “is what is invariably present 
in the defined objects and absent in objects other than the defined.”^ 
The term ‘invariably' brings out that tlic distinguishing trait should be 
found in all the objects belonging to the same class as the defined. 

If we take one of the two factors to constitute a definition, it lands 
us in the fallacy of overpervation : (i) A cow is a “horned animal.” 
This definition includes all other ‘horned animals’ such as buffaloes, 
stags, etc. (2) “Dewlap” is ‘what is not found in animals other than 
cows.’ This definition of dewlap namely ‘what is not found in animals 
other than cows’ is found in ‘tawny colour.’ ‘ Fawny colour’ is not 
found in animals other than cows. Hence the definition is overperva- 
sive. 

So both the factors, (1) invariable presence of the distinguishing 
trait in all the objects belonging to the same class and (2) its non- 
existence in objects other than the defined, constitute together the 
definition.’ 

File first purpe^se of a definition is to facilitate our understanding 
of objects in their distinctive individuality and independence. The 
second is to mark off one class from another, each retaining its indepen- 
dence. Fo differentiate one individual from another within the limits 
of the given class is the third use of a definition. It is immaterial 
whether these purposes are stated separately or otherwise. Some hold 
that the one purpose of dehnition is individualisation of material 
entities. A definition synthesises the features belonging to a general 
class, and the distinctive characteristics of the individuals coming under 
that class. 

In Western Logic, Dehnition proceeds 'per genus el differentiam/ 
A definition should state the proximate genus. 'Fhis fact points out 
that the defined is a species coming under the genus stated. The 
differentia consists of quality or qualities which distinguish the defined 
from the species that arc co-ordinate with it. Fhe purpose of a defi- 
nition according to the Indian logicians also is to differentiate the 
defined object from other members of its own class, and from the 
members of other classes. Definition helps us to denote the import 
of words. 

Sakala-lak^ya-vfttitve sati lak$yetara-av|-ttitvaiii’ 

Pram^ija-paddhati, Section 3, p. 10. 
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According to the Nyaya school, definition proceeds on the basis of 
ihe presence of the generic attribute in all the objects belonging to 
the same class as the defined. 7’here arc two jatis according to the 
Nyaya school. The one is ‘satta’ that is the highest universal or ‘sum- 
mum genus’ (para jati). I'his brings all existents together and em- 
phasises their community of nature. The other is called apara-jatl. 
It is many in number. The ‘potness’ jati is different from the cloth- 
ness jati. The ‘universals’ are not ubiquitous like space and soul. 
They exist in particular individuals. Jati is defined as ‘one, eternal, 
and inheres in many things.’ It is found in substance, quality, and 
action only. It is this coiinnon element which is found in objects 
belonging to the same class as the defined. 

If jati is assiimeil as one and eternal, what happens exactly to the 
jati ‘potness’ when ihc pot is broken ? The jati does not get destroyed, 
because it is eternal. Nor can it be said that a part of it is lost, for it 
is iinpartite. The resourceful logician tells us that it abides in 
‘Time.’ The cjuestion now arises whether it was not in Time when 
the pot was existent. Madhva is not die firsi to criticise the Nyaya 
view of ‘samanya’ in the above manner.- i'he jati of the Nyaya 
school is only a dharnia. rhere is no prainana for the conception of 
such a common attribute.’* I’hc manness in each man is different. 
On the cremation of an individual the ‘manness’ in him is destroyed, 
so the manness in each individual is different. Madhva repudiates 
the Nyaya conception of jati, and admits a number of dharmas in its 
place. So ‘potness and clothness’ are dharmas and not jati. 

Madhva holds that there are two types of relations between an 
attribute and a substrate.^ Some dharmas exist in the dharmi till the 


2. See Mauameyodaya pp. 229, 230, and Iiidiaii Culture Vol. I. article 
on Buddhist Estimate oj the Universals pp. 359-374. 

3. Ekatvc nasii manam. 

Naratvadikam apy evaiii taltaddharmatayeyate. 

Na sarva-dharma eko sti. 

Kuto bhasmatvam aptasya naratvam piinar isyatc. 

Madhva* s Anuvydkhydna. 

4. Guna-kriya-jati-purva-dharmah sarvepi vastunah | 

Rupameva, dvidha tac ca yavad vastu ca khapditam || 

Khaijdite bheda aikyaiii ca yavad vastu na bhedavat | 

Khanditam rupam eva’tra vik^o’pi vikaritiafi |1 
K^ya-karaijayokaiva taihaiva guija-tadvatoli | 

Kriya-kriyavatoli tadvat tatha jati-vik§ayoh 1 1 

Madhva's TatWavweka, p. 5. 
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destruction of the dharmi. For example ‘potiiess,’ the ‘jatiness/ exists 
in pot till the destruction of the pot. Qualities, action, and jati are 
of the very nature of the dharmi itself in the above case. They 
are technically called ‘yavaddravya-bhavl.’ The relation of above- 
mentioned objects to their attribute is identity, llie second type of 
relation that exists between a substance and its attribute is called 
ayavad-dravya-bhavi’ or ‘khanditaiii,’ c.g. the relation between the 
(i) vikara and the vikarin, (2) cause and effect, and (3) movement and 
its object. The dharmas in the above example get destroyed prior 
to the destruction of the dliarmls. J’he relation between such dhar- 
mas and their dharmis is a relation of idoiliiy and difference. It is 
not identity in difference. I’he relation exists only when the cloth 
is existent. Supposing we take away the threads which go to make 
up a cloth, what exactly would be the relation of the threacl and cloth. 
The relation now is not identity because we sec the threads, but not 
the cloth. 'The cloth belongs to the past (atita) and threads are seen 
in the present (vidyamana). So their relation is not identity but dif- 
ference. Madhva is of opinion that at one particular time the relation 
of the cloth to the threads was identity but now it is difference. When 
the cloth and the threads were one, the relation was identity, when 
the threads are taken away the relation is difference. In two different 
moments the substrate and the attribute arc related in two different 
ways, (1) identity and (2) difference. Madhva never says that at 
the same moment an attribute and a substrate arc in a relation of iden^ 
tity and difference. 

The objects of the world arc entirely different from one another 
and their attributes arc also different.”' A further question crops up 
at this stage as to how to distinguish the various attributes which 
are identical with the objects. It is to explain this fact that Madhva 
brings in his ‘viksas.’ They arc many in number. They exist in 
every object unlike the viksa" of the Nyaya school which is present only 
in the eternal substances. 71 ie visesas are ‘svato-vyavartaka.’ It is a 
dharma of every padartha. Though there is no difference between 


5. ‘Bhinnas ca bhinna-dharmls ca padartha nikhilapi’ 

Madhva quotes this sruti in Anuvyakhyana p. j 86. 
This is an untraceabic sruti. 

6. Bhedalune tv aparyaye sabdaiiiaraniyamakah j 
vise^o nama kathitali so’sti vastusvaksatah || 
viSe^aste’py anantas ca paraspara vise^atab | 

Madhva's A ;; Ui>y&khydna» 


43-10 
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the dharmi and the attribute, it is this visesa that helps us to cognise 
the attributes which though in relation of identity are yet different. 

What exactly is the need for the assumption of vik^sa? Why 
not say that the substance itself does the function of viksa? 

A subslancc is an object of cognition (jhanavisaya). Let us take, 
for example, a pot. We cognise it as a pot. In this cognition ‘This 
is a pot’ (ayam ghatah), tlierc arc three factors : (i) this aspect (idam- 
padartha), (2) ghatatva, i.e., the prakara and (3) the relation between 
them, i.e., ‘samsarga.’ It our cognition can give us aa apprehension of 
all these objects, where is then the need for viksa ? Our cognition 
or perception of a pot can only lell us the fact that the pot has colour. 
The perception cannot tell us anything about the substrate being 
either different or otherwise from the attribute. Perception gives us 
the cognition ‘rupavan ghatah.’ It ne\cr gives us the cognition of 
'ghatat rupam bhinnani.’ So perception can never give us the know- 
ledge of the exact nature of the relation lixing one relation as the 
substrate and the other as the allribule. When we say that perception 
(ognises the relation between the substraic and the attribute it may 
be thought that the two rclala are diffcrenl. Relation obtains not 
only between the two differents but bettveen two identities also.^ 
For example, take the cjuestion ‘Docs time exist now? 7 ’hc answer 
is that it exists. The relations ol ‘ l ime’ as existent now and ‘Time’ 
eternal is identity. Perceptum docs not help us in cognising the 
nature of the relation. Fhat can be cognised on the basis of eterna- 
lity and non-eternality. Certain substrate^ arc eternal and their attri- 
butes are also eternal. Substrate and attribute are identical. In 
such cases we do not have any bias ol distinction to call one the subs- 
trate, and another the attribute. We cannot here say that the subs- 
tance itself gives us the cognition. Vo say so would be to beg the 
(]uestion, because we do not know wdiich is the substrate and which 
the attribute. In order to explain such facts, Madhva posits a special 
potency called viksa ivhich helps us to cognise the substrate and the 
attribute.® 


7. The term ‘relation’ involved difference of some kind or degree. Without 
such difference the concepL is unintelligible. Madhva’s argument to establish 
a relation between two identicals appears to be specious. If it be true that 
our perception is of the form ‘rupavan ghatah’ the cognition of difference is 
already invohed in what leads to the use of the possessive suffix. 

8. The potency which Madhva ascribes to vik§a can be ascribed to the 
‘thing’ itself though we may not know which tlie thing is. The policy does not 
depend on our cognition of itself or its possessor for its efficacy. The chargei 
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Madhva is of opinion that dcfiniiion proceeds on the basis of 
similarity (sadrsya). When we define a am as an animal which has 
a dewlap, the definition ihrongh tliis distinguishing quality, namely, 
possession of a dewlap, helps us to cognise all the cows. This cogni- 
tion based on the perception of the similarity is an independent 
category. It is defined ‘eka-nirupita-apara-vrtti,’ i.e., while being 
determined by one, it is present in many ; though its determinant is 
one, it is not one and tlic same in all. Its main function is indication 
of difference. It always expresses itself in a relational form. It is 
always expressed in the form of a quality. There is no bare similarity. 
Madhva holds that thougli it is prolix to admit a plurality of similari- 
ties, yet the concept of similarity is unintelligible otherwise. 

if A and B are similar, A’s similarity to B is different from B’s 
similarity to A. Those who argue that it is one and the same simi- 
larity that abides in both arc not in the right. Let us illustrate it : 
‘The face is similar to the moon.’ Here fac e is (pialified by the simi- 
larity determined by the moon, d he moon is the determinant.’ Lhc 
locus is the face. Now let us reverse the position in the analogy : ‘the 
moon is similar to the face.’ The face is now the ‘nirtipaka.’ Owing to 
the difference in the dcicrminanis and their respective loci we have 
to grant that the two similarities arc different. 

Let us now cxamitic the axiom ‘things which are equal to the 
same thing are equal to one another.’ Similarity and ecpiality are not 
different, dliey are one and the same. A is equal to C, B is equal to 
C, so A is equal to B. When wc speak of similarity we speak of it only 
with reference to some quality (abhivyanjaka dharma). The similarity 
may be with reference to wealth or power. When A is said to be 
similar to C with reference to wealth or power, B is similar to C with 
reference to same. It is this property indicating similar similarity 
that gives us the cognition that A and B are similar. This can be 
put in the form of an inference : 

A is similar to B 

Because A and B are both similar to C 
Like another instance.® 

therefore, that in the case of eternal substances, wc do not know beforehand 
which the substrate is, is ineffective. The substance possessed of potency is said 
to be effective though itself uncognised. The ascription of potency to substance, 
which is concrete, is more intelligible than the ascription of it to an assumptive 
visesa. 

9. This argument which is in the form of an inference would appear 
to involve the fallacy of peiitio principii, because the hetu assumed is dte thing 
to be proved. 
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The function of similarity is the differentiation of the defined 
object from other members of its own class and from the members of 
other classses. This can be put in the form of an inference : 

The cow is different from other members of its own 
class and from the members of other classes, 

Because it has a (quality similar to the dewlap like 
another cow. 

The rclaiion of ‘word’ and ‘word-sense’ too is known only through 
similarity. The ‘world-sense’ of jati and vyakti cannot be explained 
through the help of the generic: atlributcs.^^^ According to the Nyaya 
school there is no jati in jati, and no })articularity in particularity. 
Further definition on the basis of the generic attribute is possible 
only for the first three padarthas according to the Nyaya school. The 
padarthas that have no jati cannot be defined in the same manner. 
'Fhis leads the Nyaya school to adopt two separate methods to explain 
definition. In doing so they fall a victim to the defect of prolixity. 


10. Vyutpattir api hi saclrsycnaiva gamyatc. 

Sarvesu yugapac chabclah sadfseju pravartate | 

Jatitas cct katharii tasu tatra ced anavasthitih 

Madhva’s Amvoyakhyma, pp. 186 and 187. 



MISCELLANEA 

( • ) 

VATSABHATTI'S prasasti 


In his short note on Vatsabhatti’s Prasasti, published in the Vol. VI. 
No. 1. of the Indian Cult tire, Mr. Sharina says that our dating of 
this record can be easily rejected on the basis of the pala^ographical 
peculiarities, cited by Mr. Fleet ; and, therefore, concludes that the Sun 
temple must have been renovated in 529 M.E., presuming also that it 
must have been destroyed most probably by the Huns. We must, 
however, confess that when it conies to a (piestion of choice, we would 
rather put our faith in the ivords o\ the record itself than in the specu- 
lations of historians and epigraphists, distinguished though they are ; 
and, therefore, refuse to acce[)t the date, which is based upon the 
palacographical peculiarities furnished by Mr. Fleet and the assump- 
tions advanced by Mr. Sliarma. 

We have discussed in full our basis for ascribing the record to 
493 529. i-e. 1022 M.F., in the paper contributed to the Dr. S.K.A. 

Commemoration Volume. And since Mr. Sharrna docs not seem to 
be convinced even after reading through our paper on the subject — 
we sent him a co[)y of the paper — wc wish to advert once again, as 
briefly as we can, to the main crux of our argument. What led to the 
renovation of the temple is the first question that has to be asked. Mr. 
Sharrna believes that the temple must have been destroyed most pro- 
bably by the Huns. 'Fhis is a gratuitous assumption, not warranted 
by the text of the record ; and it appears to us to be strange that Vatsa- 
bhaui should not have mentioned it, if it was so. As a matter of 
fact, Vatsabhatti himself has given an answer to this question in his 
text : compare for instance the following verse : 

bahund samatltena kdlendnyais ca pdrlhivaihl 

vyaslryataikadeso* sya bhavanasya tato'dliundf 

Through a long period of time and in the hands of many kings, 
a part of the temple fell into disrepair, llie idea is very clear : 
seasonal repairs were not attended to at the proper time, and the 
kings of the place continued to neglect the temple through a long 
period, with the result that the temple fell into disrepair. The term 
vyallryatfi cannot and does not mean destruction at the hands of human 
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enemy ; nor could ihc period of time expressed by the phrase bahund 
samatitena kdlena, interpreted in terms of thirty-six years. One 
would, therefore, naturally conclude that if the temple stood in need 
of repair, it was the result of natural decay aided by human neglect, 
extending through a long period of time. I’his is the explicit idea 
that the text of the record yields us, and in the face of this, specula- 
tion regarding the causes of the temple falling into disrepair is 
certainly out of place. On this subject Vatsabhaui’s statement is 
necessarily more authoritative than our own speculations. We have, 
therefore, to conclude that it is not destruction by the Huns or any- 
body else, but 7ieglect by many kings through a long period of time^ 
which necessitated the renovation of the temple. 

I’he next (piestion that we may ask is this : 'tvhen did the reno- 
vation take place ? Following the view of ei)igTaphists, Mr. Sharma 
believes that it was renovated tliirty six years after it was originally 
built. If neglect by many kings through a Umg period of time is 
what led to the temple falling into disrepair, then this view is certainly 
wrong. For, thirty six \rar.s do not constitute a Unig j)eriod in the 
usual sense of the term, and during this j)eriod, theic could not 
have been ma7iy kings and such a stately structure could not have 
fallen into disrepair. 'I'luis, the textual statement, regarding the 
cause of the temple falling into disrepair, is against the dating ad- 
vanced by Mr. Sharma, Nh)W let us sec w’hat the text itself says on 
the subject ; compare what Vatsabhatti says : 

samskdritam idam hhuyah 

vatsarasatesu patlcasu vimsntyadhikesu cdhdem 
ydtesu 

This text would ha^’c it that the temple was renovated after the lapse 
of live hundred and twenty-nine years. The question now arises : 
since what ? Is it after the original construction or after the origin 
of the Mdlava Era ? Mr. Sliarma takes it as the latter, and in so doing 
he is completely ignoring the significance of the term ydtesu. The 
idea that he would read into the text could be got even in the absence 
of the term ydtesu, and the same idea would be there, if the text ran 
as follows : vmsatyadhikem cdbde.m ydtesu. So far then as his inter- 
pretation of the text is concerned, it must certainly be conceded to 
be not normal. And, for this distortion of the textual sense, his only 
basis is his preconceived correctness of the speculations of Mr. Fleet, 
regarding the palaeographical peculiarities of the record. We refuse 
to be inveigled into a date for the sake of a theory, even when it is 
propounded by a distinguished savant. Regarding palaeography, it 
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is conceded by all writers that it is by itself neither tlie first nor the last 
word, so far as the dating of a record is concerned. Mr. Sharma would 
have done better if he had shown that the renovation of the temple 
was something impossible in 1022 M.E. and this he has not done. 
We are, therefore, constrained to characterise Mr. Sharma s dating 
of the record as unacceptable. And it is particularly so, when tex- 
tual evidence controverts this dating. 

We conclude, therefore, by stating that while Messrs. Fleet and 
Sharma are perfectly entitled to have tlteir opinion reg'arding the 
date of the record, we refuse to believe that our dating is easily rejected 
on the basis of the palxogTaphical peculiarities, noticed by Mr. 
Fleet, even when it is supported by the speculations of Mr. Sharma. 
We, therefore, stick to our own dating of the record, as set forth in 
our paper contributed to (he Vr. S.K.A. Commemoration Volume, 
namely 493 plus 529, i.c. 1022 m.f., a dale which is based, not on specu- 
lations, but upon such textual expressions as hah and samalltena 
kdlenn, anyais ca pdrthivaih vyasJryala and ahdesu ydtesii. 

K. R. PlSHAROTI. 


( 2 ) 

THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE KAMARCPA KINGS 


It is a pity that the history of Pragjyotisa still lies enshrouded in 
Cimmerian darkness. To late mm. Vidyavinode goes the honour of 
being a pioneer. But as to the chronological tables' he has given dates 
in centuries. Those given by Rai Bahadur K. L. Barua- are also tenta- 
tive. So Mr. D. N. Mukerji’s article in the Indian Culture (April 
*39) has been a welcome one. Unfortunately, I am afraid, some conclu- 
sions hastily arrived at have made the confusion worse confounded. 


1. Kamarupa Rajabali, pp. 13, 20-21, 24. 

2. Early History of Kamarupa, pp. 53-4, 133*4, ' 49 * 
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Mr. Mukerji has first of all tried to identify Kamarupanrpati 
Jayapala of Silimpur Inscription** with Prince Jayapala of Gauda of 
Bhagalpur Inscription.'* His three arguments are 

(a) The name in the Silipur Inscription is given as Jayapala- 
deva and not Jayapalavarmadeva as the Palas of Kamarupa 
are mentioned in their inscriplions. 

(b) The name of the Gauda Prince agrees with the name of the 
Kamarupanrpati and the first is definitely mentioned to 
have conquered Kainariipa ; so they must be identical. 

(c) “As Bhaskara to Vallabhadcva were ruling in Kamariipa in 
the twelfth century Jayapala has no place in Kamarupa even 
then. Jayapfila is thus evidently the brother of Maharaja- 
dhiraja Devapaladeva of (iauda and Kamarupa and flourished 
in c. A.D. 

As to the first contention it may be pointed out that the Silimpur 
Inscription is not an oflk ial grant of the Palas. Further down the 
article Mr. Mukerji has tried to identify Haisaimlavarmadeva of the 
same dynasty with the king mentioned in the Pasupatinath Temple 
Inscription.'*' But there the name given is simply Harsadeva. Even 
if it be admitted that Kamarupanrpati Jayapala did not belong to the 
house of Bhagadatta, that docs not mean that he was none but Jaya- 
pala of Bliagalpur Inscription. Fhc second contention might Jiave 
been cjuite tenable but for the paheogiaphic evidence against it. 
Jayapala of Gauda belonged to early ninth century. But the Silim- 
pur Inscription has been dated in the eleventh century.** Mr. Mukerji 
has not taken this into consideration. I am afraid, that has been a 
dangerous omission. Now to the third argument. The learned author 
evidently forgets that it is not quite strange in Ancient Indian history 
that of two kings ruling in diiTerent parts of the country at the 
same time each claimed the honour of being the lord of the land. 
Let us cite a similar case from Mr. Mukerji's own writings. As he 
has shown on the strength of Assam plates of Vallabhadcva, his family 
was ruling over a part of the country in the twelfth century. But 
Vaidyadeva of Kamauli Inscription^ donated lands in Kamarupa 
Mandala during that period. If that be so, it is not at all unreasonable 
to hold that while a part (perhaps, the western part) of Kamarupa was 


3. E.I. Vol. XIII. pp. 283-95. 

4. Gau^la Lekha MMa. 

5. I. A. Vol. IX. p. 181. 

6. E.I. Vol. XIII. p. 284. 

7 Gau^a Lekha Mali. 
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under Jayapala, ihe kings of ihc House of Rhagadaiia ruled over ilie 
other (perhaps the eastern). So we do not stand on a very secure 
ground when we contend “As Jayajxda, king of Kaniarupa, has no place 
there on Fleet’s epoch between A.l). 829 ((i.E. 510) and A.D. 1185 
(.^aka X107) it shows as clearly as possible that the same is in error 
by more than three centuries atid a half.” 

Mr. Mukerji’s next important tlicory is that all the kings of 
Pusyavarman, .^alastambha and Pala dynasties reigned before the 
ninth century, that is, before the invasion of Jayapala, brother of 
Devapaladeva of Cauda. In doing this, he has placed all the kings 
of Salastambha line Itefore Jlhaskaravarman. Here his main stay is 
a quotation in Acarya Sankara’s Sariraka Bhfisya of the Vedanta 
Darsana containing the names of Balavarman, Jayasiiiiha and Kr^na- 
gupta. He has identified Balavarman with Maharajadhiraja Balavar- 
man, great-giandson of Harjara, “as Balavarman of the Pusyavarman 
dynasty flourished long before Acarya Sankara. ’’ But jayasiihha (Jaya- 
siriiha I) flourished in c. A.n. 500 and Krsnagupta in c. A.n. 430, and 
Balavarman (of Pusyavarman dynasty) has been assigned to c. 420- 
440 A.D.® So the veisc in the Bhasya might have as well referred 
to this Balavarman. 

The learned author again treads into uncertainty when he says : 
“Bhaskaravarman and Harjara varman belonged to two collateral dynas- 
ties At one time Vajradatta’s descendants (Salastambha etc.) 

usurped the throne of Pragjyotisa and thus Bhagadatta’s descendants 
became subordinate to them and at another Bhagadalta’s descendants 
( onquered Eastern and Northern Assam and made Salastambha's des- 
cendants subordinate to them. This explains why no mention of 
.Salastambha and his descendants is to be found in Bhaskaravarman’s 
inscription or vice versa.” According to the suggested chronology, 
ryagasiriiha reigned long before Bhaskaravai inan. The latter was a 
mighty conquerer.^ If we are to accept Mr. Mukerji’s theory, he 
or his father must have usurped the power from that SMastarnbha 
prince. But how is it that there is no mention of it in the copper 
plate ? We have three inscriptions of Sidastambha kings (Harjara, 
Vanamala and Balavarman III). According to Nidhanpur Inscription, 
Bhaskara s ancestors were reigning at that time. Even if we accept 
Mr. Mukerji’s suggestion and hold that they tv^re subordinate to the 
Salastambha kings, how is it that no copper plate pays any eulogy to 
one of these three kings or to any of their ancestors for subjugating 


8. Early History of Kamarupa, p. 5^. 

9. E.I. Vol. XIX, pp. 116-22. 

44-n 
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the Bhagadaita family and extending his sway over Eastern and North- 
ern Assam ? Arc we to believe that these kings were all subordinate 
or were afraid to speak of a victory over their formidable kinsmen? 
This is surely untenable. 

'Ihe Salaslambha kings were always designed ‘Mlecchadhi- 
natha.” In 7’cjpiir Inscripiioid” of Vanamala an attempt has been 
made to link the family with lihagadatta. But it should be remem- 
bered that, it was two centuries after the usurpation of the throne by 
Salastambha. 'Ehe fame and honour assigned by tradition to the 
dynasty of Naraka might liavc prompted this prince to heighten the 
prestige of his family by connecting it with the Naraka legend. 

Both Bhagadaita and Vajradatta were descendants of Naraka. 
Ratnapalavarmadcva has made glorious reference of Vajradatta. But 
verse 9 of his Badgaon inscription’^ records : evahi vaiiisakramena 
ksitim atha nikhilaih bhunjatfuii narakatunii rajnam mlecchadhi- 
natho vidliicalanavasad eva jagraha rajyam.” Nowgaon Inscription 
of Balavarman III (a Salastambha king) records : “astamgatesii 
rajasu ^alastambho’bhavan nrpatih."’- I hese perhaj)s definitely prove 
that the Salastambha kings gained |Dower after the Pusyavarman 
dynasty. 

Paheogiaphic evidence also goes against Mr. Mukerji’s theory. A 
comparison of the scripts in Nidhanpur, Haiyungthal and Nowgaon 
jdates will show that the first is the oldest. Even a cursory glance will 
reveal the truth. 

Let us now turn our attention to another theory of Mr. Mukerji. 
He has identified Harsadeva of Pasupatinath Inscription with Harsa- 
palavarmadeva, father of Dharmapalavarmadeva of Kamarupa. He 
has ignored the fact that the inscriptions of his son do not credit him 
with the sovereignty over a vast f'lnpirc. It is to be noted that if we 
include Kamarupa in the list of kingdoms mentioned in Pakipatinath 
Inscription, Harsadeva had the iinir|ue distinction of ruling over the 
widest empire ever governed by a king of Pragjyotisa. Why then 
arc the Pra^astikaras, waxing eloquent on his wisdom and bravery, 
quite silent about this glorious event ? This should have attracted 
the attention of the learned author. His two chief arguments are 
(a) Samangad Inscription of Dantidurga^^ mentions the defeat 
of Karnataka army which had defeated Sri Harsa. 

10. Kamarupa Sasanavali, pp. 54-70. 

11. Ibid. p. 94. 

12. Ibid. p. 74. 

13. It will be fully discussed in a forthcoming article, 

14. LA, Vol, XL 
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(b) “From Harsapala’s predecessor Maharajadhiraja Ratnapala’s 
Inscription'^ we learn that the kings of Giirjara, Gauda, 
Kerala etc. and the Tayikas or Tajiks (the Arabs) were in 

constant dread of him This shows that the date of 

Ratnapala was towards the end of the seventh century A.D. 
when the 1 ajiks or the Ai'abs appeared in India." 

As to the first point it may be said that Harsadeva of Pasupati- 
nath Inscription had never attained such a fame. There is nothing 
to negative Fleet’s suggestion'*’’ that the king referred to was Sri 
Harsavardhana of Kanyakubja. In this connection mention may be 
made of an humble article of the present writer published elsewhere." 
In reference to the second argument we would like to point out that the 
verse refers to the wall of the newly established capital Durjaya. 
All admit that tlie supremacy of Kamarupa was then on the decline and 
the verses seem to have been only false eulogies. Similar cases may 
be cited from Bengal history.'^ Even if it be admitted that the 
Tajiks (Arabs) were in dread of his army, that does not prove that 
Ratnapala reigned at a time when they first came to this country. 
Wc do not also see why Mr. Mukerji cannot accept late mm. Vidya- 
vinode’s suggestion.'” 

From a consideration of the above, it will be seen that Mr. 
.Milker ji’s theory that “Fleet’s epoch is in error by more than three 
centuries and a lialf” fails to get any uncpiestionable support from 
Assam history, nor are his suggestions about tlie chronology of the 
Kamarupa kings quite convincing. 


BiSWESWAR ChtAKRAVARTI. 


15. Kamarupa Sasanavali, pp. 88-115. 

16. LA. Vol. XI. 

17. I.H.Q. Vol. XIV, pp. 841-3. 

18. Ibid. Vol. XI, pp. 709-70. 

19. Kamarupa Rajavali. 
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( 3 ) 

■^A VOriVE INSCRIPIION EROiM GHANl ASALA 


Wliile visiting tlic Exhibition Hall ol the tenth All-India Oriental 
Conference liekl last March at 1 iru})ati, my attention was drawn to 
an estampage of a \'cry short inscription, llie label read : 

“Owner — V. Prahhakara Sasiri. 

No. 3 . Brahmi Inscription. 

Ghanlasfda Stupa, Kistna District." 

The record was ajjparcnlly iindcc ipliercd. 1 had barely three 
minutes’ time to study the iiisiription and to jnepare a transcript. I 
publish here my reading of the record which may pala ographically be 
assigned to the first century B.C. 

Text 

(or, ^ efUSRire) qirPIPI 


Translation 

llic night of steps, the gift of Yagaya and Mahadeva, female pu- 
pils of the riiera Satayafuiyaga (or, Tayahayaga). 

The word paje evidently stands for jjajjd winch according to 
Heinacandra’s Deshidniamdld (VI, i) means the same thing as adhi- 
rohinJ, “a ladder, llight of steps." The word appears to be connected 
with Pali pajjo and .Sanskrit padyd, “a foot-path, wty." 


Dines Chandra Sircar. 
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( 4 ) 

NAGNAJIT AND THE ANTlQUl i V OE I HE , 
INDIAN ART AND ARCHI l EC I IJRE 

Nagnajit seems lo have been an outstanding figure of his time. 
His name occurs in the Vc^lic, Epic, Pauranic and Pali literature. 

In connection with the hrc-altar-building, the lfialnf?atha Brdh- 
mana (VIII. 1.4.10) cjiiotes the view of Nagnajit of Gandhara, but 
only to reject it, on the ground tliat he belonged to the kingly class. 

In tffc Ailareya Brcihmana (VI 1 . 34.9), the sages Parvata and 
Narada are said to have instructed, regarding the substitute for the 
soma-juice, the kings Somaka Srihadevya, Sahade\'a Sarhjaya, Babhru 
Daivilvrdha, Bhima Vaidarbha and Nagnajit Gandhara.* 

From the Mahdhlidrata, 7 \di|)arva, we learn that Nagnajit-Suvala, 
the king of Chindhara and disciple of Prahlada, Iiad a son named 
Sakuni, and a datigiuer named Gandhari, the motlier ol Duryodhana 
(ch. (33), and that the pow'crftil Asura Isiipa or Isupad was born as 
king Nagnajit (c h. (>7). 

The HarlvamUi says that Suvala-Nagnajii joined Jarasandha 
against Krsna (Visnuparva, ch. 34). married Satya-Nagnajiti 

(Jbid. ch. ho). 

According to the MalsyG'Purdna (ch. 235, vs. 2-4), Nagnajit was 
one of the eighteen instructors of the Vdstii-^dslra (Arcliitecturc). 
Ihe others were Bhrgu, Atri, Vasisiha, Visvakarma, Maya, Narada, 
Visalaksa, Purandara, Brahma, Kumara, Nandisa, Saunaka, Garga, 
Vasudeva, Anirtiddha, Sukra and Brhaspati.- 

In connection with Iconoihetry, Varahamihira, in his Brhat- 
Samhitd, ch. 58, vs. 4 & 15, refers to Nagnajit, as an authority. 
Bhattotpala, in commenting on the verse 4, referred to above, cpiotes 
the following verse from the work of Nagnajit : 

1. There is some misconcejjiion about the meaning of ibis passage. Some 
take the view that all these princes were the pupils of Parvata and Narada, 
while others, following Siiyana, take them to be a succession o£ teachers. We 
have taken the first interpretation. The second view does not seem to be plau- 
sible. Firstly these are Ksatriya princes and not Rsis ; secondly how can 
Somaka, son of Sahadeva, be a teacher to his father Sahadeva, who is named 
immediately after him? Again Babhru can not be the teacher of his grand- 
father Bhima. According to the Pauranic chronology, the names appear to 
have been given here in inverse order (Anct. Ind. Hist Traditions by Pargitar, 
pp. 105-148). 

2. Our thanks are due to Mr. Jitendranath Banerji, of the Calcutta 
University, for bringing this reference to our notice. 
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‘'Vistlrnam dvddasa-mukham dairghena ca caturdasa | 
^Anguldni tat lid kdryarii tan-mdnam Drdvidarh smrtam ||” 

The Jaina U ttarddhydyana-Siitra says that the kings Dvimukha o£ 
Pahcala, Nami of Vidcha, Naggati (Nagnajit) of Cxandhara and Kara- 
kandu of Kalihga were contemporaries. Each of them after making 
over the kingdom to his son, adopted the Jaina faith and became a 
Pratyeka-Biiddha (S.B.E. XLV. 87). 

The Kwnhhahdm Jdtaha says the same of these princes,® but 
asserts that they became Bauddhas. It gives the further information 
that Nagpajit was also the king of Kashmir, with hi^ capital at 
Taksasila. 

B. Latifer of the field Museum, C.’hicago has, in his Das 
Citralaksayn, published the ribetan versions of the Cihalaksarias of 
Nagnajit, Visvakarma and Prahlada, with (ierman translations.'^ 

From the evidence of the fiaiapalha Brdhmana it is clear that 
Nagnajit, the king of Gandhara, was an authority on Arcliitecture. 
'Ellis is supported by tlie Malsya-Purdna also. From lltc Brhat-Sath- 
hitd, wc learn that a Nagnajit was the author of a treatise on Icono- 
metry. Again the CiLralaksaua informs us that an autlior of the 
same name also wrote a treatise on Painting. As the names of these 
authors of three works, on kindred arts, are the same, and as the 
name Nagnajit is not of very t ommon occurrence, wc hope, wc shall not 
F- wrong, if ive take them to be identical. Kern a|)j)ears to have taken 
the same view, when he. in his introduction to his edition of the 
Brhat-Samhitd, says that iMagnajit composed a tvork on Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting and allied arts. Unfortunately he has not quoted 
any authority for his stateQient. 

We have seen that in the Mahdhhdrata Nagnajit has been des- 
cribed as the disciple of Prahlada. We find also that both Prahlada and 
Nagnajit were authorities on Painting ; so this Prahlada might be the^ 
preceptor of Nagnajit. Laufer identifies this Prahlada with the well- 
known Prahlada, son of Fliraityakasipu, but we arc sceptical about it. 
This Prahlada’s gieat-grandson Vana was vanquished by Kpsna, so 
they were contemporaries. Krsna married Satya, the daughter of 
Nagnajit ; so both Krsna and Vana were junior contemporaries of 
Nagnajit. How can this Nagnajit be a disciple of Prahlada? In 

3. This Jdtaka reads Duramukha, Nimi, Karandu and Naggaji for Dvi- 
mukha, Nami, Karaiidu and Naggati respectively, and adds Bhima of Vidarbha 
to the list. 

4, We are indebted to the late Dr. Panchanan Mitra for translating pais* 
sages from the German. 
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the same cliapter of the MaJicib liar ala, where Nagnajit has been called 
the incarnation of the A sura Isupa, Pralilada, the king of Bahlika, 
has been described as the incarnation of the Asura Salabha. We 
think this neighbouring king was his preceptor. 

We have hitherto seen that Nagnajit, the king of Gandhara, was 
an ancient authority on Art and Anhitecture. If we can find out his 
time, we shall be in a position to form an aj^proximate idea of the 
antiquity of the Indian Art and Arcliitecture. It has been shown 
that the sages Parvata and Narada were the instructors of Nagnajit. 
These sages^ we find, arc the seers of the Rgvcdic hymns VIII. 12 & 
13. Again king Somaka, who was also a student of Patvata and 
Narada, and thus a contemporary of Nagnajit, finds mention in the 
Rgveda (IV. irj). As it is, we have no hesitation in taking Nagnajit 
to be a Rgvedic king. And thus Indian Art Jv Architecture were in 
existence in the Rgved ic period, or earlier. 

The verse quoted by Bhain)q)ala as that ol Nagnajit does. not 
appear to be as old as the Rgveda. It is, in all probability, like many 
other ancient works, a recension or recension of recensions. vSo it is 
no test of the anticjuity of Nagnajit. As Varahamihira has referred 
to it, it is earlier than the sixth century. Ihc Sanskrit original of 
the Tibetan translation of Nagna jit’s CihalahMuifi is lost ; so we are 
not in a position to say anything about its age. 

Now the cpiestion is, if the Indian Art and Architecture are so 
old as the Rg^)eda, tlicre must be some mention of them in the Vedic 
literature. This is not wanting. This ]:)oifit has already been dis- 
cussed by several scholars (Jour. Orient. Res. ^^adras, Vol. VIII. pp. 
291 ff.), so we shall content ourselves with giving a few instances only. 
The mention of the building of the king Mitravaruna, with thousand 
pillars (Rgveda, II., 41.5), hundred paras built of stone (IhuR lV, 30. 
so), and fire-altar etc. surely indicate the knowledge of Architecture. 

^ The sage Vamadeva wanted to sell his Indra, in exchange for ten 
kine, on condition that Indra should be returned to him, when he 
(Indra) shall have .slain the purchaser’s enemies (Ibid, IV. 24. 10). 
'Phis Indra cannot but be the image of Indra. It appears from this 
that the image of Indra ^vas considered as an auspicious object, by 
keeping which in one’s own house, one was immune from all sorts of 
dangers. From this it does not necessarily follow that the image or 
Indra was worshipped in the sense we do now. Again Indra, men- 
tioned in Ibid, VIII. 1.5, which the owner was not willing to sell even 
for immense wealth, has to be taken in the sense of an icon ^ndra. 
The word pratimd in the sense of ‘image’ occurs in Ibid^/yi, 130,3. 
Pratirupa in the sense of ‘picture’ is described as hlpa i.e. art, ih the 
Satapatha Brahmana, III. 2. 1.5. Besides tvasfd in the sense of ‘giter 
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of form/ i.e, sculptor, occurs in the Rgveda, X. 185. 1., & I. 188. 9, 
Artizans, such as pehtn (painter, engraver) and prakaritd (sculptor) 
were bound to the fourth yiipay in the Puriisamedha sacrifice (sukla 
Yajurveda, ch. 35, Kandika 5-22). 

We have seen above that the opinion of Nagnajit, the king of 
Gandhara, relating to the fire-altar-building, has been treated with 
contempt in the ^atapalha Brdhmana, on the ground that he belonged 
to the Rdjanya class, riic reason for tliis seems to be that the writers 
of the Satapatha Brdhmaiia were Ikahmanas and belonged to Madhya- 
desa, where the Brahniana siiprcmat y was fully established. So they 
naturally resented tliis as an intrusion, by a king, into their special pro- 
vince. But how could Nagnajit, a king, come to be an authority on 
ritualistic architecture ? A reply to this question, as well as the 
estimation, in which tlic people of North-western India were held 
by the people of Madhyadesa, will be found in the MaJidbhdrata, 
Karnaparva, chs. ^4 and 45. In Oandhara the king was also the 
Rhjij, i.e. a priest. 

Not only worst invectives have been hurled on the character, 
mode of life, and rites and (ustoms of the North-westerners, but their 
kings have all been described as incarnations of Asuras (Mahd- 
bhdrata, Adiparva, (*h. G7). I’his leads us to think that the people of 
the North-west were largely influenced by the Asi(ra mode of life and 
culture,'* althougli they were Vedic sacrilicers. 

There appears to ha\'c been, in the Rgvcdic period three schools 
of culture, viz., (1) the (iaudhara scliool, (2) the Madhyadesa school, 
and (3) the Dravida school, i he reference to the last named has 
been made by Varahamihira in his cha})ter on the Pralimd-lakstma 
(Brhat-Siuhhitd, ch. 58). We have seen that among the eighteen ins- 
tructors of the VnslAi-sdstrn, some arc Asuras, such as Maya, some 
Asiiric, as Nagnajit, and others »*re Rps. We think that the Gandhara 
school, with its centre at laksasila, which became a great seat of 


5. The ^ntapathci Bruhinaiia, XIII. 8.1.5. ^ 8.2.1., .says that the godly peo- 
ple make their burial-places foiir-corncrcd, whilst those who arc of the Asura 
nature, the Easterners and others, make them round. This shows that they 
followed different styles of Architecture. Again it says that both the gods and 
the Asuras sprang. from Prajapati ; so they were not necessarily different ethno- 
logically, i.e. Aryans and non-Aryans. The ^Easterners and others have been 
called as of Asura nature (Asiirya). Here ‘others’ includes the North-westerners, 
for we find that in the Mahdhhdrata, Adiparva, ch. 67, both the Eastern and 
North-western kings have been described as incarnations of Asuras^ 
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learning, represented the Asura sthool. Its cx}>onents were Maya, 
Prahlada and his disciple Nagnajit. 1 he Madhyadesa school represen- 
ted the Sura or Brahmanic school, with Visvakarina, Bhrgu, Atri, 
Vasistha etc. as its exponents. 

It thus appears that the Gandhara school of Art k Architecture 
existed long before there was any comniunicatioii between the Indians 
and the Greeks we hitherto know of. Ihc lime has come to revise 
the old theory that the Gandhara school is the creation of, or inlluenced 
by, the Greexs. In fact the finds of the Indus valley excavations have 
given a rude shock to tliis theory. In this connection, it is well 
worth incntioning what has been said by Sir John Marshall about the 
ledstobc statuette (plate X) found at Harappa. The ‘refined and 
wonderfully truthful modelling of the fleshy parts,’ and ‘the subtle flat- 
tening of the buttocks and the clever little dim]fles of the posterior 
sui^erior spines of the ilium’ have been so cxcpiisitely done, that ‘a 
(ireek of the fourth century B.C]. niight ^vcll liavc bc:en ])roud’ of it. 
(Mahenjo-Ddro and the Indus Civilisation, Vol. 1. p. if)). 

Again, speaking about tlie all impoitant matter of anatomical 
faithfulness of the t^vo statuettes (plates x K: xi), Sir John wonders 
wlielhcr ‘Cheek artistry could possibly have been antici[)atcd by 
sculptors of a far off age on the banks ol , the Indus.’ He further 
says, ‘We know definitely that the Indus engraver could anticipate 
the Greek in the delineation of animal forms ; and if we compare 
the statuette of pi. x with, for example, seal ^>,'{ 7 , we must admit that 
there is a certain kinship between the two, both in the “monumental” 
treatment of the figures as a whole and in tlic perfection of their anato- 
mical details’ (Ibid, p. 47 ). 

We think that Nagnajit was the founder of the Ciandhara school 
of Art. The name of his capital Taksasila (city of stone-cutters) also 
goes to support our view. 'Hie Indian Art R: Architecture were as old 
as Rgveda, if not earlier. 


(Late) JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


45-12 
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( r> ) 

ON BUDHA-YOGA’ IN MUDRaRaKSASA I. 6. 

Stanza (> in liic first Act of the M tidraraksasa runs as follows 

— 3 g«wtn: II 

Jn explaining this stan/a, almost all scholars have taken the term' 

‘ hudhayoga' to mean’ the conjunction ol lUiclha’ with Caiulra or some 
other planet. The hgiiic in the stan/a is rcgaiclecl as i^lcsa as there 
are two meanings throughout one with rclercncc to the moon 
(lunar eclipse) and the other with reference to Candragupta. As 
yoga means here samba^idha or conjunction as stated above, in the 
latter case hudha-yoga means Cdnakya-samhandlud with (^Jiandragupta. 
On the basis of this meaning, naturally, in the former case too, budha- 
yoga is taken to mean conjunction of Bud ha with Cnndra. 

There is a dilhculty in accepting this vie^v. It is a well-known 
fact that a lunar eclipse can take jdace only on a full moon day. On 
such a day the conjunction of Bud ha with Cum dm is an impossibility.'^ 
Hence one has to reject one or the other of these two hy[)otheses namely, 
(i) that it was a full nic:)on day and ( 2 ) that tlie conjunction of Budha 
was with Candra. 

Some scholars prefer to reject the former and read the first line 

of the stanza as“ — Prof. Ray, Taranatha 

Tarakavacaspati^ and others beloiy* to this class. Another class which 
includes Dhundiraja,'*' Kalc,*^ Dhruva' and others, holds that it was a 

1. — R’^y : Tdang ; Vidyabhusuna and Majumdar’s 
series ccl. Cf. Sahiiyadarpana (Nirnayasagar press ed. 1902) p. 269. See also Prof. 
K. H. Dhruva’s notc*s in this coiiiieciioii in his edition of the Mudra. (2nd ed. 

1923). 

2. According to some it is Cdnakya-ii pdya. 

3. It is an astronomical fact that the planets Mercury and Venus can 
never be at a distance of more than yu^ from the sun. On a full-moon day 
the sun and moon will be at i8o<> from each other. Hcncc on such a day, the 
conjunction of moon with mercury is an impossibility. 

4. Edition of Mudra. in Majumdar’s series. 

5. Dhundiraja’s commentary is printed in both Kale’s and Telang’s edi- 
tions of the drama. 

6-7. For the views of Kale and Dhruva, see their notes in their editions 
of the drama. 
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full-moon day and rejects the above-said meaning of hudha-yogn. 
According to them, the term means the conjunction of Budha with 
(other) planets ; they base their view on the following statement of 
Vyddhagarga,®— 

It is worthwhile however, to consider if Yoga has some other 
meanings in this context. The following are the meanings assigned 
to this word 


I 


An exj)edient, artifice, jdan, device ; 

application of effort, endeaxour, diligeiux*, 

assiduity, zeal, attention. — Monier-Williams. 

Strenuousness, exci tion, endeavour, zeal, 

assiduity. — Macdonell. 

Of these, the meaning seems to stiit well in the 

above context. Then bndha-yoga means 'bndhasya sanndha/ the stre- 
nuous effort of budha. This gives us scope to explain that it is this 
effort of Budha that is regarded as averting an edipse. It becomes 
clear if we refer to the following stanzas of Amaracandra s Balabha- 
rata,'*— 


ffsiPW: I 


:gs:i 




Here, Budha’s constant attendance on Ravi is spoken of as the means 
for him to secui'e the averting of moon’s eclipse through Ravi. It 
is noteworthy that Amaracandra (1250 A.D.) refers in his work to 


8. This is quoted as the Vrddha-Garga-Vacnrui in the Utpala-vydkhyd on 
Bfhatsaiiihita of Varahamihira. In the same place the following also is pointed 
out as the statement of another Garga 

9. ITT Telang's edition. 

10. According to the Purdtias, Budha is the son of Candra. 

U. Kavyam^a 45. I. 1.8. 
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ihis idea, though the greai Astrouoiucr Varahamihira (c. 550 A.D.) 
has declared in his Ihhaisaihhita (eh. 5, st. 17) lhal these yogas have 
nolhing to do with ec lipscs. 

In the light ol ilio above, the following commentary is offered 


^5: t l w n r w i ^ sjfimfiig' 

g(^’ 5f^ I &55s|5T q»T‘ 

a?qn#mqTs5^— 5fe i «i«n ^ -- 


qaa^Bqtn" jq t h i 

q^ ii I uiqq W4id ly^rd— qj^ra: TRgjfrfq':qTO5T a% 

amfiro^ q^: ai^a^ i a^a? Tir- 
ana: ^jrat^qqfq sqsqH I ^iSTq ffa ar i ^ 

««<» qft'jj^^Tjfqaas* qft'jjq'^ara^jj^fqfa at i ^ 

inati iraRwiPa laaia^r; ( in. 99 ) ??a?r Trw?js^- 

ll?ara anaai^sf^ 1 ?^T*ftnigaifimfag' anaf^* 5 »gfa?aa:, 1 
gfa:^, gaala: ga^ aaaRsa arraaaFi %i! aara: ^afef^-fesT^- 
W T j g t iaqi-f ag qi ai t a qw i agnrf* ^ q ^a q ^ >|-gaa;q*:M*^i^ : asng. 
aaai^Tra ( sas^ aaai' ) qa ^Rtga' 5 fa 11 

The stanza is to be translated thus :— 

4 he cruel sei/cr Rfdiu (Raksasa) with Ketu (Malayaketti), now 
seeks to vanquish (Sandra (Candragupta) hayjhg the full orb 
(Mandala); but the effort of Budha (Canakya) saves him by means 
of his power (force). 

Canakya had collected for his assistance four men namely Jiva- 
siddhi, Siddhrirthaka, Bhagurayana and Nijjunaka and this compares 
well with the four other planets with Budha in a pahea-graha-yoga to 
avert an eclipse. Amaracandra’s stanzas referred to above, give us a 
clue to think that Budha’s effort in securing the assistance of the 
other planets was believed to lead to the averting of an eclipse. So 
*baldt' means sxHmmsddhila (milra) sahdyahalam dhitya. 

S, Rancachar, 
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( G ) 

YUVARAJA DIVAKARA 

I'he Saduktikarnamrla ol Sridharadasa, 1205 A.D., quotes two 
verses (II. 146. 1; 111 . 45. 2) ol a Ynvardja, i.c., a crown-prince. It 
has been suggested, in the lonn ol a (jucry, that he might have been 
Yuvardja Prahladana, the aullior of tlic Pdrlhapnrdlirnma-^jydyoga, and 
and brother of the Paramara King. Dharavarsa (111)3-1229 A.D.) of 
CandravatL* But no conceivable reason is found for SrIdharadLsa 
of Bengal to refer to Prahladana of Candravati in West India as simply 
Yuvardja. On the contrary his Yuxuirdja is, to all appearance, and 
can, in all probability, be the heir-ap])arent to the throne of Laksmana- 
sena, his royal master. It has to be observed in this connection that 
while .Sridharadasa is careful to (juoie not only Laksmanasena- but his 
father, Ballfdascna,^ as also Kesavasenad a yc^tinger son of Laksmana- 
sena, the name of Visvarfipascna, the immediate successor of Laksmana- 
sena, is conspicuous by its absence in the anthology, and the conclu- 
sion is irresistible, unless we become hypercritical, that it is the crown- 
prince, Visvartipasena, who is ([tioted as Yuvardja by Sridharadasa. 

There is again a Ytivaraja Divakara, a verse of whose occurs in the 
Saduktikarndimrta (II. 31. 4). It is im]>ossible to divine if Jsridhara- 
dasa’s Yuvardja is the same with Ymmrdja Divakara, btit there is no 
intrinsic incoherency in their being identical. "Phis, however, puzzles 
one all the more, but was Visvartipasena, who figures in the inscrip- 
tions as a devout worshipjjer of the Sun {Divakara), popularly known 
as Divakara before his accession? Is this, again, his original name 
that has been scratched off, as is well known, in the copper-plate 
grants of his, as also of his brother, Kesavasena ? And if want of space 
tcj accommodate a name of more than three letters was the reason 
for the appearance of the comparatively smaller form of the four letters 
of the name Vi-sva-rn-pa in the copper-plates in question, what could 
then possibly have been the original name that gave place to Visvarupa 
n the inscription of Visvariipascna, who, we must remember, preceded 
Kc- 5 a-va(-sena)? 

Nalini Nath Das Gupta. 


1. Saduktikarnamrla, published by the Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, 
Lahore, Introduction, p. 96. 

2. Ibid, p. 104. 

4. Ibid, pp. 47-48. 


3. Ibid, p. 110, 
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A NO rK ON ILTU I MISH 

Dr. S. K. Bancrji rontribiued an interesting paper on 'Some 
Aspects of Muslim Polity in Early Medieval India’ to the October 
(1939) issue of this journal. As a student of the same subject, I may 
perhaps be allowed to say a few words about some of his conclusions. 

Dr Banerji says, “ I hc principle of election as opposed to that of 
the Divine Right was first illustrated in Muslim Indian History by 
Iltutmish’s accession.” Undoubtedly Iltutmish owed his elevation to 
the throne to baronial election but did his predecessors rule by 
Divine Right? Miri/z-ud-din Muhammed ihn Sam became the 
master of Northern India by tlie right of conquest. Qutb-ud*din 
could claim on his behalf no Divine Right of succession, no popular 
or baronial election- and no title based on military coiujuest. He took 
advantage of his viceregal position and assumed the title of ‘Sultan’ 
at his master ‘s death. Mu’izz-iuhdin’s succ essor in (iha/na, his nephew, 
gave his formal sanction to an arrangement whic h he was neither in- 
clined nor able to disturl^. It is clear, therefore, that no question of 
Divine Right arises in these ca.scs. As a matter of fact, during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth cciUuries there was no recognised law of 
succession, no recognised procedure to which recourse might be had 
in case of dispute. Broadly speaking, the choice was limited, as a 
matter of convenience, to the members the deceased Sultan's 
family. The priority of birth, the question of effic iency, the nomina- 
tion of the dead king,— these factors sometimes received some atten- 
tion ; but the decisive voice seems to have been that of the nobles 
who usually preferred |)ersonal convenience to the interest of the 
State. 

Dr. Banerji tells us that the creation of ‘the order of the forty’ 
was Iltutmish’s ‘greatest achievement,' and refers us to the Tabaqdt-i- 
Ndsiri for the services rendered to the Sultans by these ‘pillars of the 
State’ till the accession of (ihiyas-ud-din Balban. He seems to take 
this famous ‘order’ as a ‘service’ (like the Indian Civil Service) in the 
modern sense, i.c., a bureaucratic organization. Such a view is alto- 


1. Sec the present writer’s articles in Indian Historical Quarterly, June, 
1935 » and Journal of Indian History, August, 1936. 

2 . After his accession all nobles, except Taj-ud-d!n, accepted an accom-. 
plished fact as the logical conclusion of the previous course of eyenfs. 
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gather inconsistent with the lacts at our disposal. Barani says, 
“The Forty obtained power in the governinent oi the country, and 
grew in strength and dignity.” He says about Balban, a member of 
this ‘order,’ that ‘‘even while he was only a Khan, he used many of 
the insignia of royalty.”*^ Wc read in the T ahaqat-i-Akbari'* that 
every one of these slaves ‘attained to the rank of an Amir.’ Sir 
Wolsely Haig says that this “college of forty . . . divided among its 
members all the great fiefs of the empire and all the highest offices 
in the State.”*'* 'I’his is precisely ihe reason that led Balban, whose 
success as an administrator is certainly not inferior to that of lllutmish, 
to crush the pretensions of these pillars of the State.’ As a matter 
fact, the forty Shamsi slaACs were neither better nor ^vorse than the 
Muizzi or Qutbl slaves. 'Fhese three groups of nobles belonged to the 
same category and played a similar part in the jiolitical history of those 
unsettled times. With his previous experience of the pretensions of 
‘over-mighty subjects,’ lllutmish should have retrained from creating 
another ‘order.’ 

Dr, Banerji seems to attach an exaggerated importance to vain- 
glorious titles ( laimed by Iltutmish in his inscriptions. He described 
himself as the ‘master of the king of the d’urks and the Persians.’ Dr. 
Banerji lakes this as an announcement of ”his miglil and majesty as 
compared to the insigniticance of the petty kings of I'urkistan and 
Persia.” d’his announcement was as meaningless as the claim of the 
English successors of Henry V upon the throne of France and the 
claim of the Burmese kings to be the ‘sovereigns of the universe.’® 

Ami. Cha.ndra Banerjee. 


3. Elliot, Vol. Ill, pp. 97-98. 

4. B. De’s translation, Vol. I, p. 93. 

5. Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 62. 

6. Wilson, Documents lUustratwe of the Burmese War, p. 5. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF RACES, CULI URES AND HUMAN PROGRESS, by 

Dr. Beiioy Kumar Sarkar. Published by Clhuekcrvcruy, Chattcrjec & Co. 

Ltd., 1939. Pages 399. Price Rupees Seven. 

Formerly known as ‘The Futurism ot Young Asia,’ the l)ook is, in the words 
of the author himself, a ‘volume ol essays, disconnected and scrappy although 
they be, is like everything that Asia has done since 1905 in any field but another 
term in the scries which is destined to bring about the great consummation. 
It will perhaps be regarded by the colleagues and comrades in the W^estern 
world as furnishing to a certain extent the logic or methodology which must 
have to operate in every process ot Aufkldruiig befojc the final synthesis or 
reconstruction is reached.’ The book is divided into five groups, d’hc first 
essay, “I'he Futurism ot Young Asia” which forms a groiij) by itself, embodies 
the Leitmotif of this volume, vi/. war against colonialism in politics and 
against "oricfitalisrnc” in science. 'Fhe other four groups captioned as ‘Asia 
and Eur-America,’ ‘Revolutions in (diina,’ ‘1 endcncics in Hindu Culture,’ and 
‘Young India (1905-1921)’ consist of thought-provoking essays dwelling on the 
diverse courses of culture acejuired by certain (ountrics in the fields of .\nthro- 
pology, Psychology, Sociology, Politics, eic. Fhe Appendix entitled, "Young 
India in Exact Science (1915-1921)” gi^es a short aitount of India’s new contri- 
bution to the various branches ol science. "T he entire volume is in its ideo- 
logical afliliations organically oriented to the author’s exj)(‘ricnccs and investi- 
gations which form the subject-matter of eight volumes in Bengali under the 
general title of ‘Vartaman Jagat’ (Coniemporary World). 'J'his series of books, 
based as it is on travel, has for its theme the sui\ey of tendencies in history, 
education, literature, science, art ami social deveiojmu nt, and comprises Egypt, 
Great Britain, Ireland, the United States, Japan, China, France and Germany.” 

If the reader, after a careful perusal of the entire book which preserves 
permanently the essays formerly published in the ephemeral pages of periodicals, 
fails to find pleasure and profit and to get himself acquainted with the world 
movements in matters, economic and pcditical in particular, he will have no 
one but himself to blame, for Dr. Sarkar, a scholar of international repute, 
has, with his characteristic ability, admirably accomplished the task which he 
set out to perform. 

* Mohammed Abdul KariM. 


46—13 
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WHERE 1 HEOSOEHY AND SCIENCE MEET, Parts. II, III & IV, edited by 

D. D. Kanga, I.E.S. (Rcul.). Published by the Adyar Library Association, 

Madras. 1938. 

I'he product of criitliie specialists of the East and the West, the book is 
divided into four parts — (I) Nature — from Macrocosm to Microcosm, (II) 
Man — from Atom to Man, (III) God — from Humanity to Divinity, and (IV) 
Some Practical Apj3lications. By us lie the last three parts. Part II contains 
self-contained essays on (i) ‘Matter and the Atom' dealt with from the theoso* 
phical and scientific points of view, (ii) Chemistry — to show where and how 
far Theosophy and Chemistry meet, (iii) Physics (light, sound, etc.), to show 
how far tlic New Physics is approaching Iheosophy in its exposition of the 
laws governing the physical universe, (iv) Relativity, (v) Modern Mathematical 
Thought, (vi) Evolutionary Biology, and (vii) From Mineral to Man. It aims 
at giving deeper knowledge and understanding of the (onstitution of man and 
the universe, both outer anti inner, \isible and invisible, and at showing the 
relationship between the two. Part III gives at the tmiest an indication as to 
how far modern science tt)mes towards 'Fheosophy in the domain of physiology, 
i.c., of function, riien folknv the interesting essays entitled "Western Scientific 
Research and the Etheric Doublt?” which gives a scientific: explanation of 
jmma or vitality, "Mytholog),’’ "Anthropology," "l^Jiilosophy and Theosophy," 
"Psychology," and “Yoga." Part 1 \^ oj>cns with a (riliral examination of the 
different "Methods of Researcli" followed by suggestive essays on "Psychical 
Research," “Medicine," "I’hc Mystery of Magnetic Variation" "Astrology," 
"Law," "The Practical Application of rheosophv to Politics and Government," 
"Education," "And What of Art?" and "Whither Science?" 

The appropriate illustrations and the bibliography at the end of each essay 
go a long way to enhance the im}3ortancc of the book as a whole. Readers 
will surely find it a profitable reading. 


S. C. S. 


THE GITA : A CRITIQUE, by P. Narasiinliam, M.A., L. F., Professor of Philo- 
sophy, Madras Educational Service (Retired). 

This is an original and thought-provoking book from the j)en of a writer 
who has already made his mark by his solid contributions to the field of philo- 
sophic criticism. One may not agree with all his conclusions, but one cannot 
help admiring the boldness, the profundity and the analytical acumen displayed 
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by the author in these pages. Here is an aiicmpi to offer a critical estimate of 
the Gita in detail in a truly scientific spirit, although the author is canied too 
far by his spirit of finding inconsisienry and interpf)lations. The author often 
forgets that the Gita is not a modern textbook meant for academicians but it was 
a synthesis of the philosophic thought of India meant for religious devotees as well 
as students of philosophy in the days of old. His exposition of the second chapter 
is able but not sympathetic, his exposition of the thirteenth chapter 
is the ablest and the best in the whole l)ook as here he attempts to emphasize the 
contributions of the Gita as the synthesis of the Vedanta and the Samkhya in a 
profoundly philosophical spirit. His exposition of the tenth chapter is insuffi- 
cient. It is common knowledge that here the pantheism of the Gita is graphi- 
cally expressed, notably in the concluding verse of the chapter which gives us in 
a nutshell the whole of the Hegelian philosophy. The author’s characterisation 
of the famous eleventh chapter as something meant for “V'aishnava enthusiasts” 
in order to glorify their favoinite deity is not very (iKirital)le cither to the 
Vaishnava or to the inspired author of the book. 

In the very first paragraph ol the first page of the lorewoid we arc told 
that, "The value of the (ilta lies entirely in the Upanishadic quotations it 
contains.,’' i,e. it has no original value at all 1 Atid again, in the tenth page of 
the second Chapter wo are told that “ I'hc Gita seems to aim at such a co-ordi- 
nation of the two schools of thougln, the Sankhya and the Vedanta ; and this 
is the great merit of the work ; for ncitlicr of the schools as they now exist is 
capable of achieving this synthesis,” He characterises the idea of immortality 
expounded in the second book as something ‘strange’ and he finds no "reasons” 
why the Purusa in Sariikhya is apt to confuse himself with the cvcrchanging 
Prakfiti. Not to understand tin’s means not to understand the whole of the 
Samkhya philosophy. In spite of these and other inconsistencies and shortcom- 
ings of the book, we may confidently recommend it to the thoughtful 
perusal of all sincere lovers of philosophy and religion. 


R. C. Adhikary. 


HINDU SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS : by Pandharinath H. Valavalkar, Ph.D., 
LL.B.; with a Foreword by Prof. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Kt.; Longmans, 
Green and Co. Ltd., 1959, pp. 345+Bibliography+Index. 

This work which was accepted as a thesis for the Doctorate Degree, embodies 
the results of the author’s studies in the Hindu Social Institutions and their 
Sodo-psychological significations. After .setting forth in the Prologue the bare 
The l§r^(|i Revival of Al-Suhrawardi by E. J. Jurji. 
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outlines of the scope of the work, ami the various sources of information, which 
mainly consist in ^thc Vcdic literature, the Sutra literature, the DharmaSistra 
including the Epics, the Puranic literature, the Arthasastra and the Kamasastra, 
the author deals in the first chapter with the basis of human relations and the 
problem of Existence and its implications. The second and third chapters treat 
respectively of the social psychology of the System of the Four Akamas and the 
psychology of Education. A discussion of the Hindu marriage (vivdfia) forms 
the topic of the fourth ciiapter, while the subsequent two chapters are concerned 
with the Hindu Family, and the Woman in the Hindu Society. The Four 
Vanias constitutes the subject-matter of the seventh and last cha])tcr, which is 
followed by an Epilogue, a Bibliography and an Index. 

Although not adequately comprehensive in nature, the treatise is, neverthe- 
less, an excellent contribution to Indian Sociology, and a highly entertaining 
study. These well-documented pages, one may unhesitatingly say, clearly 
testify to the author’s erudition, skilfulness in interpretation and spirit of 
judicious caution. In trying to comprehend thoroughly and on a scientific 
line “the material, moral and spiritual background of the drama of social life 
and institutions as conceived by the Hindu," and "the fundamental ideology 
and spirit around which social order, institutions and purposes have been 
sought to be formulated and reared," at this time of day when tlie conflict be- 
tween the two extremes of the Hindu Society, vi/. the ‘conservatives’ and the 
'progressives,' has really become sliarp, the author has earned the gratitude of 
all sections of Hindus, who care to take pride in professing Hinduism. As 
Dr. Thoothi in his Note prefixed to these pages appropriately observes, “Perhaps 
the greatest single contribution of Hindu social thought to civilisation consists 
in the conscious recognition and acceptance of tlic fact that the highest indi- 
vidual development can and must be achieved in and througli society, or to 
use the more comprehensive Hindu term through ‘Samsara.’ Starting from 
this discovery, the Hindu seers proceeded from time to time to mould and 
perfect the appropriate social instituMons," Dr. Valavalkar in his thesis further 
develops the idea and tells us that the Airama and Vnrria schemes were devised 
by the Hindu seers of old “as instruments of life, as the best means towards 
the fulfilment of what was conceived to be the fullest and most efficient manage- 
ment of the individual, and of the social and economic orders as a whole,” 
and that “these two schemes arc the unique gifts of Hinduism to the world.” 

The chapter on the “Woman in Hindu Society" may profitably be studied 
by anybody, Hindu or non-Hindu. The book is sure of a warm welcome by 
those whom it may concern, 


N. N. Das Gupta. 
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ASiKIA NATA : Edited by B. K. Bania, M.A., B.L., Honorai y Assistant Director 
of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, Assam ; published by the Government 
of Assam in the Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies; 1940. 

With the nco-Vaisnavitc movement that set on foot in Assam in the fifteenth 
century came a strong impetus that was responsible for a remarkable development 
of art and literature in that province. Of the body of literature, drama became 
the most important component part, for dramatical performances were considered 
to be the most powerful instrument for propagating and popularising the new 
creed. Dramas of Assam Jiad iliiis an origin whicli is primarily and expressly 
religious in character, and episodes of the life of Krsna, as depicted in the 
Bhdgavala Purdnciy became naturally the subject of representation on stage. 

We have in the volume under notice a collection, made from old manus- 
cripts, of fifteen Assamese dramas, composed not by ordinary playwrights but 
by the famous Vaisnava teacher of the province, .< 5 ankaradeva, atid his chief 
disciple Madhavadeva as well as by Gopfiladeva, who succeeded Madhavadeva 
as the pontiff of the y\ssaincse Vaisnava church. As the very name Auktya Ndta 
implies, these dramas are one-act plays, and a preponderance of lyrical elements 
is characteristic of them. The language employed in the dramas is, however, 
neither Sanskrit, nor Assamese, but a curious mixed language, the mixture of 
Assamese and Maithili, but which must not be confounded with what is 
VrajahuU. 

Congratulations arc due to Mr. B. K. Barua, Honorary Assistant Director 
of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, Assam, upon his successfully editing this 
volume. He has, as is evident, taken great pains to insert in the Introduction 
all relevant and necessary information regarding these dramas within the com- 
pass of twenty-one pages, and the volume should be in the hands of everybody 
interested in the Assamese dramatical literature. 


Nalini Nath Das Gupta. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES 


Oriental scholars regret the passing of three women colleagues whose share 
in the advancement of Eastern studies was by no means small. These are r 


1 Mabel R. Rickmers, wife of the distinguished geographer and explorer, 
Willy R. Rickmers. Mrs. Rickmers died in Munich on Dec. 24th, 1939. Under 
her maiden name, Mabel, C. Duff, she was the author of the standard work on 
Indian Chronology, viz. “ITie Chronology of India’* (1899). Not only a first- 
rate Sanskrit scholar and philosopher (disciple of P. Deussen), she was also effi- 
cient in the field of Pali Buddhism, and with W. Geiger translated the Cula- 
vaiiisa for the Pali Text Society (2 vols. 1929-30). As a personality she was the 
soul of genius, kindliness and humour. 


2 Miss Mary E. Lilley, an enthusistic worker in the field of Pali Buddhism, 
passed away on March 14th, 1940. Owing to a natural reticence she was not 
as well-known among Orientalists as she deserved to be. She was one of the 
founding members of the first “Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland” 
(1907, President Rhys Davids), and she had occasion to prove her scholarly 
ability in the domain of Pali by the edition of the Apadana for the Pali Text 
Society (2 vols, 1925), a task on which she spent endless labour, handicapped 
by a corrupt text in insufficient MSS. 


3 Christine Scherman, wife of Prof. Lucian Scherman, formerly Director 
of the Munich Ethnographical Museum. Mrs. Scherman died at Hanson, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., on March 17th, 1940. She was a woman of great literary 
ability and wide learning, who assisted her distinguished husband in many 
departments of his studies. She was we^l-known as an authority on Burmese 
tapestry, and wrote many articles on weaving problems of Shan and Karen- 
Together with Prof. Scherman, she wrote the Burmese Travel Diary “Im Strom* 
gebict des Irrawaddy” (Munich 1922), a delightful cultural sketch of the Burmese 
and the mountain tribes of Burma. She combined her wide and sound learn- 
ing with a true scn§e of family inter^ts and devoted companionship. 


W. Step® 



( ii ) 


By the death of Professor Paolo Stohr the Italian Branch of the Indian 
Research Institute has suffered a grave loss. Though aged only 33 . . . he had 
made active advances in the study of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology. Pos- 
sessed of an unusual capacity for obstruction and of a fine scholarly instinct, 
he would doubtless have contributed ably to the Indian studies he loved. His 
charming personality and transparent honesty of purpose claimed the admiration 
of all who knew him. His activities on behalf of the Italian Branch of the 
Indian Research Institute were endless ; he was a Member of the Institute, and 
wrote many papers for publication in the Rivisla di Indologia. Personally he 
was the kindest of men, and no trouble was too great for him to take in helping 
those who appealed to his wide knowledge of classical languages. 

His MSS. will be published in the Rivista di Indologia. Our deep sympathy 
goes to his mother and brother. 

E. G. Carpani 


LATE RAI KANAK LAL BARUA BAHADUR, C.I.E. 


Rai Kanak Lai Bania Bahadur came down to Calcutta to attend the Third 
Session of the History Congress, never to go back to Assam, his native province. 
With his death, which occured at his residence at Calcutta, North-eastern India 
has lost a profound scholar, who in spite of the burden of his official and other 
duties managed to devote much of his time to study and research work with 
passionate zeal. His valuable contributions to his Journal, and to the Journal 
of the Assam Research Society (of which he was the editor) and other periodicals, 
together with his monumental work. Early History of Kdmarupa, had won for 
him a high praise which he fully deserved, and amongst scholars of Assam 
there are few whose names shine in brighter splendour than his. May his soul 
rest in peace in Heaven I 


Nalini Nath Das Gupta 



( iii ) 

LATE PAISPIT AMULYA CHARAN VIDVABH0§A1^A. 


By the passing away of Pandit Amulya Charan Vidy&bhu§ana, the scholarly 
world of Bengal has sustained an irrepairable loss. A man of varied 
attainments and great capacity, he was known to be a prodigy of learn- 
ing even when he was comparatively young in age, and he retained to the end 
his zeal for work and thirst for knowledge. He led a quiet and peaceful life 
of a true scholar and of a true Vaisnava, and whenever his numerous 
friends and students approached him for help, guidance and advice, he never 
hesitated to place at their disposal his rich and plenty store of knowledge. If 
Providence would have spared his life a few years more, he would have died 
with the satisfaction that he had achieved to some extent the goal 
of his life, viz. the completion of a most comprehensive and up-to-date encyclo- 
paedia in Bengali. 

Peace be with his soul 1 


Nalini Nath Das Gupta 
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By the term ‘'Aryyabhata" in the last column of the preceding page 
is meant “Calculated according to Ary yah kata.'' 

To calculate Dvyugana — 

ii ^ ii 
I 

W'iW 

dhruvddabdagano dig-glniah svahlydstdmmsamyiitah | 
sarhkrdntitithiyuklo' dliah svasasiyamkwivarjiiah ||3|| 
irimkicchinndvasesoiia kaitrddililhivir yulali | 
trigundbda-galartuno dvyugano dhruvavdsardt ||4|| 

3-4. Take the number of solar years (elapsed) from the 
Epoch; multiply the number by 10; add i/8ih of the product to 
itself ; add the number of (he Samkrdnti Tiflii (at the Epoch); place 
the result (say, A) below ; deduct from this lower figure its Goth part, 
and divide the difference by 30 ; the rcinaimler left is to be deducted 
from the result (A) placed above ; add the number of tilhis from 
the commencement of tlic lunar month Caitra (of the current year); 
deduct three times the number of (solar sidereal) years (elapsed 
from the Pipoch), and also the number of seasons elapsed (from the 
commencement of the current Caihadi year); the (final) result is 
(technically called) Dvyugana. 

Notes,— {\) The terms Ahargana and Dvyugayia literally 
mean the number of days (ahordlras) and liave been used synony- 
mously by other writers (e.g. Bhdskardcdryya). Bhdskardcdryya seems 
to have used the latter term (Dvy ugana) in a ivider sense (as in 
finsft: ), namely, the number of times that a planet comes in con- 

junction with the observer within a specified period ; and, in this 
sense, ahargana is only Sun’s dvyugana. But Miinjdla here uses the term 
dvyugana in a special technical sense ; dvyugana, according to him, is 
ahargana less 3^7 days multiplied by the number of years elapsed from 
the Epoch. 
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(«) Illustration i—l o find the Dvyugayia on 880 ^dka, Caitrd- 
(lij from 854 Sdka, Caitrddi. 

Here the number of (solar sidereal) years is 26. 

The working is as follows 

Number of Years multiplied by 10 ^26x10 =260 

Add i/8th of the product —260/8 -|-32 

Add Sathkrdiiii Tithi (at Epoch) -j-H 


Result 

Place result (A) below 
Deduct Goth part 



— f'l 


Dividing by 50, Remainder i 

Deduct this Remainder from result (A) placed above — 1 


(A) 


3<>r. 

Add number of Tithis from Caifrfidi, 

880 Sdka 4* ^ 

3^5 

Deduct the number of years multiplied 

by 3 =2(» X 3 — 78 

Deduct number of seasons elapsed from 

Caitrddi 880 Saha — o 


Final result — Dvyu-gana = 227 

Dividing by 7, the Remainder is 3, which gives the day of the Week. 
As the Caitrddi of 854 Saha was Satunlay, the Caitrddi of 880 
Sdka is therefore 'Fuesday. 

All this agrees with the figures given by Pramtidhara. 

(3). The Formula is 
Dvyugana 10 y + ~R 

•4-td -3 y~S, 

where y = number of years ela})sed from tlpoch, 
ts = Samkrdntitithi of Epoch, 

td = desired tithi, i.e., number of tithis elapsed from 
Caitrddi of current year, 

S = number of seasons elapsed from Caitrddi of current year, 
and 
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R = Adhisesa given by 

(lOy+^g’’ + ts ) (l-^-) = 30 k+R. 

( 4 ) Rationale The calc ulations are based on a lunar year of 
354 days and a solar sideral year of 365:} days. 

In 354 days there are therefore 12 x 30 or 360 tithis. In each 
solar sidereal year ol 365} days, there are — 354) or 

11^ (or, io-f--t ) additional tithis. 

This is multiplied by the number of years elapsed to get the total 
number of such additional tithis (i.e., omitting complete lunar year^) 
from Varsddi of P]poch to Vnrsadi of c urrent year. The number of Sam- 
krdnti Tithis at Varsddi of F^kkIi added to the total number of tithis 
calculated above gives the total number of additional tithis from 
Caitrddi of Epoch to Varsddi of current year. The total number 
thus lound is reduced to sdvana days by dc?ilii( ting its lioth j^art from 
itself : this is based on the as.^umjiiion tliat 35,] days are ccpial to 360 
tithis. If the number of sdxunin days thus obtained is divided by 30, 
the quotient (which is not used in the cah ulations) gives the number 
of ad himdsas (intercalary months) for the years elapsetl from the Epoch, 
and the remainder gives the Adhisesa or lunar tithis from Caitrddi to 
Varsddi of current year. 

Deducting this number of Adhisesas from the additional lunar 
tithis found before, the number of additional days (i.e. omitting 354 
days for each year) from Caitrddi of Epoch to Caitrddi (instead of 
Varsddi) of Current Year is obtained. 

From this number of additional days are deducted 3 days for each 
year, to make the group of cmiitted days per year ecpial to 357, a multi- 
ple of 7. 

The number of tithis elapsed from the Caitrddi of the current 
year is added, and this is converted to sdvana days by deducting the 
number of seasons, i.e. by deduc ting 1 day for every 2 months or 60 
tithis. 

The result is named Dvyugana, to distinguish it from Ahargana. 
Ahargana is thus equal to Dvyiigaua plus 357 days multiplied by the 
number of years elapsed from the Epoch. 

The difference between Ahargana and D'vyugana being a multi- 
ple of 7 (because 357 is a multiple of 7), Ahargana and Dvyugana will 
leave the same remainder when dividecl by 7. As this remainder deter- 
mines the day of the week (Sunday, Monday, etc.), calculation by 
Dvyugana will give the same day of the week as that by Ahargana. 

In the Illustration given above, the Ahargana (Khandakhddyaka) 
from Caitrddi 854 Sdka to Caitrddi 880 Sdka is (3509, which is the 
sum pf ^27 (Dvyugana) and 357 x 2f) (i.e. 357 days for each of 26 years 
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elapsed from Epoch). 9509 and 227 both leave the same remainder 3 
when divided by 7 ; as the begining of the Epoch was on a Saturday, 
the remainder 3 indicates Tuesday for Cailrndi 880 ^dka by both the 
calculations. 

(5) The object of Indian Astronomy is to calculate and predict 
true places and motions of the celestial objects, particularly of the 
Sun, the Moon and the other Planets, at any desired instant of time, 
so that the calculated or predicted position may coincide with the 
observed position at the instant. 

The usual method is to determine the mean motions or displace- 
ments of the Planets from a certain Epoch, and then to apply to such 
mean [)Ositions one or more corrections, called Equations ; the mean 
positions corrected by the Equations are expected to give the true 
positions as observed. 

The corrections are based tu)on the eccentric and epicyclic theo- 
ries of planetary motion, and will be discussed in the next Section. 
The object of this Section is to determine the mean motions from the 
Epoch. 

If the Epoch be such that the longitude of every Planet at the 
Epoch is o, the mean motions calculated for the period from tlic Epoch 
to the desired time will give the mean positions or mean longitudes 
of the Planets at the time. 

The beginning of the astronomical Mahdyuga or of Kalpa is 
considered to be such an Epoch, namely, where the mean longitude of 
every planet is assumed to be o. According to Aryyahhata, at the 
beginning of the Kaliyvga ((i A.M., 18 Ecbniary, 3102 B.C.) the mean 
longitude of Candrocca (Apogee of the Moon) is 9 signs and that of the 
Moon’s Node 6 signs, while the mean longitudes of all other planets 
are o. 

If, however, any later date (i.c. later than the beginning of the 
astronomical Knliyvga, 3102 B.C.) be adopted as the Epoch, the assump- 
tion that the longitude of every or any Planet would be o at any such 
Epoch would not be justified, and it therefore becomes necessary to 
calculate and state the longitudes of the Planets (called Dhruvas or 
Constants) at such an Epoch as the basis of subsecpient calculations. 
The mean motions are then calculated from the Epoch up to the 
desired time, and added to the fixed longitudes calculated or stated for 
the Epoch, to give the mean longitudes of the Planets at the desired 
time. 

The number of revolutions of each Planet for a number of sidereal 
years (equivalent to the revolutions of the Sun) in a Yiiga or a Mahd^ 
yuga (4 times or 10 times the Kali Yuga) or a Kalpa (1,000 times a 
Mahdyuga) are given by every Author of a Siddhdnta, e g. Aryyabhata, 
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Brahmagupta, ^ripati, Bhaskaracdryya, etc. The number of natural 
or sdvana days (called Ahordlras) in such a Yiiga, a Mahay iiga or a 
Kalpa are also given. 

The method of determining the mean motions of the Planets 
from the Epoch selected then vediu cs itself to determining the number 
of sdvana days (Ahordlras) elapsed from the Epoch, called Ahargana, 
multiplying the revolutions of each Planet in a Yuga or Mahay uga or 
Kalpa by the Ahargana so calculated, and dividing the product by the 
number of sdvana days (Ahordlras) in the Yuga or Mnhdyuga or 
Kalpa as the case may be. d he folhnving illustration for the mean 
motion of the Sun will explain the wcjrking 

In ihc Kaliyuga In a Mahdyugn In a Kalpa 
According to Bhdskara — 

Revolutions of the 

Sun /j, 3 2,000 - 1 3 , 20,000 .j 3 , 20 , 000,000 

Number of Days or 

Ahordlras Er) 7 ’ 79 db,.pr/) 15 , 77 , 91 , (> 4 , 50, 000 

If the Aharganas calc.idated from the beginning of Yuga^ a Malta- 
yuga, or a Kalpa be respectively Ai , A 2 , As ,t]ic mean motion of the 
Sun during the period of the Ahargana is given by 

Ai X 4,32,000 A 2 X 43,20,000 , As x 43,20,000,000 

15,77,91,645 1,57,79,16,450 15,77,91,64,50.000. 

The calculations arc sim])lified by calculating tlic Ahargana from 
a more recent Epoch than the beginning of the Yaga or Mahdyuga 
or Kalpa, and replacing Ai , A 2 or A 3 by siicli Ahargana. 

This is done by every Author of a Karana to simplify the calcula- 
tions. The Epoch selected by Muhjdla, from the Example cpiotcd by 
Prasaslidhara, seems to be 854 Saha, altliough this date is nowhere 
mentioned in the Laghutndnasa, probably due to the intention that 
the Epoch may be varied by a future calculator, who may yet apply 
the .same methods of calculation as given in the d reatise. 

A further simplification has been introduced by Mufijdla by 
splitting up the Ahargana into two parts, namely, ( i) a group of 357 
sdvana days (Ahordlras) per Year elapsed from the Epoch, and (ii) 
the balance of Ahargana, called Dvyugana. The mean motion of a 
Planet for each of these parts is separately calculated and the two 
added to give the total mean motion of the Planet from the 
Epoch to the desired time. 1 his method has been followed in Verses 
5» 6 and 7 for the determination of the mean motions of the Sun, the 
Moon and the Mandocca of the Moon. 
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To determine the mean motion of the Sun from the Epoch — 

^ (vs®) a#Tw: i 

3Tgar»?l n mi 

dvyvgano' dho dahghndhdayulah khdgaptavarjitah ( 
astaghridbdonilo’ rhdmso' bdd.Uamdmsakaldntntah |1 5 || 

5. Place the Dxtyugana in two places ; add to the one placed 
below 10 times the number of years and divide the sum by 70 ; deduct 
the quotient from the Dx^yiigmia (placed abo\x'); deduct from the 
difference 8 times the number of years; add i/8th of the number of 
years as Kalds (minutes); (the result gives the mean displacement or 
motion of) the Sun in anisns (degrees) (from ilie commencement of 
the Epoch). 

Notes— (1) Illustration To find the Sun’s mean longitude at 
880 ^dda Caitrddi. 



signs, deg. 

min. 

sec. 

Add 10 times the number of years 

to Dx’yugana, 



10 X 26+227—487 




Divide by 70, Ouotieni is 

{) 

r,7 

0 

Deduct this (juoiient from 




227 taken as degrees 

227 

0 

0 


6 

r,7 

0 


220 

3 

0 

Also deduct 8x26 degrees 

— 208 

0 

0 


12 

3 

0 

Add 26/8 dxilds (minutes) 

+ 

3 

15 

Sum =rr Disj)lacement from Epoch 

=r 12 

6 


Add Longitude of Sun at Epoch 

+ 11 1 () 

12 

0 

Longitude of mean Sun at 880 Snka 

Ij 



Caitrddi 

— 11 28 

18 

nearly 


as given by Prasaslidhara. 

(2) Rationale of the Rule If xr~zdxfyugana and y—abdas, the 
displacement or motion may be expressed by the following formula — 
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Now, mean displaccnieni of the Sun 

during i day —59 min. 8 sec.r= (1 )• nearly 

This is multiplied by the Dvyugana to give the displacement in 
the period of the Dvyugana. 

Again, the displacement of the Sun 

during 357 days —11^ 21“ 51^ 36^" 

(~) 0 ^ 8 - 8 ' 24 ''" 

which is equal to ) nearly. 

In determining the Dvyugana, a period of days per year was 
omitted, and the Ahargana is Dvyugana plus 357 days multiplied by 
the number of years. 

The displacement due to Ahargana (i.e. the number of days from 
the Epoch to the desired date) is split up into Lavo parts — ( i ) one for 
Dxjyugana, which is obtainecl by multiplying the displacement for a 
day by the Dvyugana, and ( ii ) the other for 357 days of each year 
elapsed from Epoch, whic h is obtained by multi|)lying the displacement 
for 357 days by the number of years. Ehe sum of these two parts gives 
the total displacement. 

By the use of this artifice, Muhjdla has been able to introduce a 
simplicity in the calculations whkli is not possible in calculating only 
with the help of Ahargana (Avhich is necessarily a very much larger 
number). 

(3) Compare the mean daily motions of the Sun as given by — 



min. 

sec. 

S uryyasi d d h an la 

59 

8.17 

Siddhdnia Siromani 

59 

8.17 

Modern Value 

59 

8.2 

These and subsequent 

values have been taken from 

Mr. P. C. 


Sen Gupta’s “Planetary Motion in Hindu Astronomy”. 

To determine the mean motion of the moon from the Epoch— 

mfi 5n5^^> u \ w 

visvaghno dvyugano dvistha strighniihdadvyuganonitah | 
astdhgdptajinaghndbdayulo bhdgddikah sail || 6 || 

6. Multiply Dvyugana by 13 (visva) and place the product in two 
places; deduct Dvyugana and three times Abdas (years) from the 
product (placed below); divide the difference by 68; add to the pro- 
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duct (placed above) this quotient, as also ?4 times the Ahdas (number 
of years); (the sum gives the mean displacement or motion of the) 
Moon in degiees etc. (from the Epoch). 

Notes— ( 1 ) Pmmslidhara! s Illustration.— To find the mean 
Moon, when the Dvyugana is 492 and Ahdas 26. 

sign. deg. min. 

Multiply Ihiyugana by 13 : 492 x 13 ~ 

Place it below ^>39^ 

Deduct Dx^yugana 492, 

and 3 times Ahdas, 3x26 570 


5,826 


Add 5,826/68 or 85" 4 1'to Product 

+ 

41 

Also add 24 times Ahdas, 24X«fi 

-I-. 624 

0 

Displacement or motion of Moon 

0 

!l 

41 

or, omitting complete revolutions, 

8 2r, 

11 

Add Longitude at Caitrddi, 854 Mha 

1 i 1*8 

22 


Thus, Longitude of mean Moon on ilie date 

desired, omitting com j)lete revolutions 8 14 3 

(2) Rationale of the Rule Lhe formula for the displacement 
of the mean Moon, if x be Dx>yugaya and y Ahdas, is given by 

(xXl3 + ’'-^'y"+?J>+ 24 y)- 
= x( 13 + "-/>+y( 24-^3)“ 

deg. min. sec. 

The mean displacement of the Moon 
during 1 day, as expressed 

by the Rule, is (13+— = >3 10 35 

which is multiplied by Dvyugana to give the displacement during 
Dvyugana. 

Again, the mean displacement of the 
Moon during a period of 

357 days is = 23 57 28 

or, 24®— (o 2 32) 

or, (24—3/68)® nearly. 
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This is multiplied by the niiiiiber of Abdas (years) to give the 
displacement during the (number of years x 357) days, in res- 
pect of 357 days omitted each year from the Ahargana to arrive 
at the Dvyugana. 

This displacement, added to the displacement for the Dvyugana 
found above, gives the total displacement from the Epoch of 
the mean Moon. 

(3) Compare the mean daily motions of the Moon as given by— 



deg. 

min. sec. 

Suryyasiddhdnta 


1 0 .34-89 

Siddhdnta ^iromanl 

‘3 

10 34.88 

Modern Value 

»3 

1 1 27.6 


To determine the mean motion of the Candrocca from the Epoch— 

^ («o) HTgi^rrs^f^T: 11 ^ 11 

dvyugano dvi gun fib dona knndroccdmsd navoddhridh | 
khavedaghndbdasaniyukidh sdUdnisdbdahalotnidh 1| 7 || 

7, Deduct twice liie Abdas (years) from Dx'yugana ; divide by 9 ; 
add to the cjuoticiit the number of Abdas (years) multiplied by 40; 
deduct from the sum taken as degrees (he Abdas and the 8th part of 
the Abdas as Raids (Minutes); (the result gives the mean displacement 
or motion of the) Candrocca (from the commencenieiit of the Epoch). 

Notes — {\) Prnsastid haras Illustration To find the displace- 
ment of the mean Candrocca^ when Dvyugana is and Abdas 26. 


Sign. cleg. 

min. 

sec, 

Dvyugana (taken as degress) 

227 

0 

0 

Deduct twice the Abdas, 2 x 


0 

0 

Difference 

= 175 

0 

0 

Dividing by g, the quotient is 


26 

40 

Add to the quotient 40 x 26 

+ 1,0.10 

0 

0 


1,059 

2G 

40 

Deduct 26 kalds and 26/8 halds 

— 0 

29 

15 


= 1,058 

27 

25 

or, omitting complete revolutions, 

11 8 

27 

25 

Add Longitude at Epoch 

+ 7 

20 

0 
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WiiciKC, mean Longitude at 

Caitrddi, ^dha ii i() 17 25 

PraUisiidhara gives the result as 11 1 G 18 

(2) Prasasliddnra gives another illustration, witli Dvyiigana 492 
and AJnlas 2G. These are the results 

Displacement ... o 8 24 

Mean Longitude ... o 15 44 

Formula ; H' x be Dvyugana, and y the Ahdas, the lormula 
may be tlius expressed — 

("7n-+(40y)--( y+ ir 

= G)-+ly(40-|)--y(-»/} 

(4) Rationale.— I'hc lollowing seems to be the rationale ol’ the 
Rule- 

Displacement ol the Candrocca deg. min. sec. 

during one day ... r o G 40.88 

z— (1/9) degree nearly. 

Displacement during the period of ilic Dvyiigana is obtained by 
multiplying the daily displacement by D-vyngana, which gives 
the first })art of the formida. 

Displacement during 357 days - 39 45 

— (-1"- 5 )"— (9/8)' nearly. 

Multiplying this by the number of Al)das, we get tlic Displacement 
for (457 X Ahdas) days omitted from tlie Ahargana in obtain- 
ing the Di’yugaua. This is the second part of the lormula. 

Adding the uvo parts, we get tlic total Dis})laccmcnt or motion 
from the E])och. 

(4) Compaie the mean daily motions of the Candrocca as given 



min. 

sec. 

Snryyasiddhduta 

(i 

40.98 

Siddhdn la Sironian 1 

G 

40.88 

Modern Value 

6 

34 - 2 '> 


In Verses 8-10 Munjdla gives formulas for finding the mean dis- 
placements or motions of Mars, Mercury, Juj)iicr, Venus, Saturn, and 
the Node of the Moon, from that of the Sun. Exactly the same methods 
are used (as alternative methods), and the same formulas given, by 
Lalla in his Sisya-dhi-vrddhida, Madhyamddhikdra, Verses 50, 51 
52 (the printed text of which is faulty and should be corrected). 
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To determine the mean motion of Mars — 

dJi 7 ' 7 wddyarl{dl hiijo dvdd)hydm }i)l)aglindccesukhcs\ib]iih |7o| 

7i. Divide by 2 the disjdaecmcnt of the (mean) Sun from the 
hpoch ; to this add llie same displacement multijdied by 16 and 
divided by 505 ; (the sum gi\es the mean displacement or motion of) 
Mars (from the Epo(h). 

A^o/.C 5.— (i) 1 his hall-verse gives a relation between the displace- 

ments of the mean Sun and Mars lor any period liom the K})och. If 
the interval be taken as only one day from the Epoch, it gives a rela- 
tion between the daily mean tnolions of the Sum and Mars, on which 
relation the formida is based. 

(2) In tlie loliowing \'eises. ilu; same method is apjdied to all 
the remaining planets (Men my, Jupher, Venus and Satuvn), and to 
the Node of the Moon. 

(y,) Verse ,7 has gi\eii the method for ralcidating the mean dis- 
placement of tlic Sun. 

(.^) Verses b and 7 have given formulas lot' calculating the mean 
displacements of the Moon and the Maiidocca of tlie Moon directly, 
and not from that of the Sun, because these displacements are large 
comjjarcd to that of the Sun atid a direr 1 calculation gives a better 
lesiilt. 

(5) But, according to Minijdhi, the clis))lacemenls of Mars, Mcr- 
ciiry, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, and the Node ol ilie Moon, arc c:om{)ar- 
able with that of the Sun, and they are very easily deduced from the 
latter. 

it is to be noted here that, ])y Mercury and Venus (the inferior 
planets), their ^i^lirocnis are meant (See Verse d>, second hall), and, 
although their displacements or motions are greater than that of the 
Sun, these arc much less than tho.se of the Moon and the Mandocca of 
the Moon. 

(b) Illustration.— If a, the displacement of the Sun for one day, 
be 59 min. 8 sec., find [4. the displacement of Mars for one clay. 



deg. 

min. 

sec. 

a/2 

— 

29 

34 

iba/505 

rr: 

1 

52 

Adding, p 
usual values are — 



26 

S uryya S i d d h dm 1 a 

0 

31 

27.29 

Siddhdnta ^iromani 

0 

31 

28.46 

Modern Value 

0 

3 » 

26.5 
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(7) The formula is, if a and p be the displacements of the Sun 
and Mars during the same interval of time from the Epoch, 
p a/2 +i6.a/rjOr,. 

To determine the mean motion of Mercury (^ighrocca)— 

(«^) fT: II <i II 

saptaghnad rlxivedair jna katurghnaravmd yutah ||8|| 

8. Multiply the displacement of the Sun by 7 and divide the 
product by /|6; add <he quotient to 4 times the displacement of the 
Sun ; (this gives the mean displacement or motion of) Mercury (i.e. 
its ^ighrorca, as explained in Verse iH). 

Notes.— (\) If a and (5 arc the displacements of the Sun and Mer- 
cury (^ighrocca), the formula is — 
p = 4-a-l-7.a/4f>* 




deg. 

min. 

sec. 

(2) a, the displacement of the Sun 





during one day. 




5f) 

8 

4.a 




236 

32 

7.a/46 




9 

0 

Adding, ^ 




245 

32 



or 

4 

5 

32 

The usual values arc — 






Suryya Siddhdnta 



4 

r> 

33'37 

Siddhdnta Siromaxn 



4 

5 

32.3 

Modern Value 



4 

5 

32.4 

To determine the mean 

motion of Jupiter- 

- 



^ (?) (?s^) ^ (?) ara ^#1 (?«^ 5 ^) 1 . 


rupagJmdd bhdskarair jivo bhdghndcca radakhendubhih |8J| 


8|. Multiply the displacement of the Sun by 1 and divide by 
12 ; again multiply the displacement of the Sun by 1 and divide by 
J032; (the sum of the two quotients gives the mean displacement or 
or motion of) Jupiter. 

Notes.— {\) Formula : If a and p are the displacements of the 
Sun and Jupiter, p— i.a/12-f i.a/1032. 

(2) Rationale.— This is the relationship between the daily 
motions of the Sun and Jupiter, and thus it will be true for any period 
elapsed from the Epoch. 
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(3) Illustration.— 


a, the displacement of the Sun 

min. 

sec. 

during one day .... 

= 59 

8 

a/12 

4 

r)5-6 

a/1032 

— 0 

3-4 

Adding, (i 

=== 4 

59 

The usual values arc — 



Suryya Siddhnnta 

4 

59- >4 

SiddJidnia ^iromanl 

4 

59-15 

Modern Value 

4 

59-1 


To determine the mean motion of Venus (^ighrocca)— 

^ (?«) mi (?°) ^ A: 11 «!. 11 

digghndt sadhhih silo digglmnl Irijiiifuhsena xHirjitah ||9|| 

9. Multi[)ly the displacement of tlie Sun by 10 and divide the 
product by 6; again multiply die displatenient of the sun by 10 and 
divide the product by 2/I3; and deduct the latter quotient from the 
former ; (the difference gives the mean disphu ement or motion of) 
Venus (i.c. its ^ighrocca, as indic ated by Verse iG). 

Notes.— (\) Formula: If a and p be the displacements of the 
Sun and Venus (.^igrocca), ^ — lo.a/G— io.a/2.13. 

(2) Rationale.— This is the relation between the daily motions 
of the Sun and Venus (^^igJirocca). 

(3) Illustration.— 


OL, the displacement of the Sun 

deg. min. 

sec. 

during one day 

59 

8 

io.a/6 

= 98 

33 

Deducting io.a/243 

2 

23 

p 

96 

JO 

The usual values are — 

or 1 36 

to 

Suryya Siddhdnta 

1 36 

7-73 

Siddhdnta Siromant 

1 36 

7-73 

Modern Value 

1 36 

7-7 
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To del ermine the mean moiion of Saiurn — 

{\) (^») fi{- 1 I 

sadgundd ayutendrhi scandrnghndcca khavahnihhih | 9 }| 

9J. Mnkiply the displacement of the Sun by h and divide the 
product by lo.ooo; again multiply the dis|)lacement of the Sun by 1 
and divide by 30; (the sum of the two (|Uolicnls gives the mean dis- 
placement or moiion of) Saiurn. 

Notes,— {\) If a and {6 be the displacements of the Sun and 
Saiurn during any jjcriod, the formula says iluit — 
p --().a/ 10,000 + i.a/30. 

(2) Rationale.— This is ih.e relation beuveen the daily motions 
of the Sun and Saiurn. 


(3) Illustration.— 



min. 

see. 

a, the displacement of (he Sun 

during one day 

^ 50 

8 

a/;5o 

— - 1 

58.27 

6. a/ 10,000 

0 

2.1 1 

Adding, p 

— — 2 

0.38 

The usual A alues arc — 

S f( ry ya Sidd li d n! a 

0 

‘>•■"9 

S idd Ji (hi (a Sironuujl 

0 

0.38 

Modern Value 

2 

0.5 


To detcrmiiic ihc mean moiion of the Node of the Moon — 

JT#: ('%») ^ II II 

iiahliaili paficudganclraisca candrapdto viloniagah ||io|| 


10. Divide the displacement of the Sun by 20; again divide the 
displacement by 2()5; (the sum of the two quotients gives the mean 
displacement or moiion of the) Node of the Moon, which (displace- 
ment) is retrograde. 

Here ends the section dealing with mean motions, 
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Notes.— (i) formula : li a and p arc ilic displacements of the 
Sun and the Node of (he Moon respectively, then p-:a/2()+ a/sGs 

(2) Rationale.— This is the relation between their daily motions. 

(3) Illustration.— 


a, the displacement of the Sun 

during one day 

a/20 


min. see. 

= 59 8 

=: 2 57.4 

— o 13.4 


Adding, fi 


-- 3 lo.Sr 


T he usual Values are — 

Sfiryya S id d hem la 3 10.75 

Siddhdnia Sironiani 3 10.8 

Modern Value io.()4 

(4) d’hc Verses 5-10 may be thus summarised : — 

(A) If X be the Dvyugana calculated for the desired date and y 
(he number of years cla[)sed from the F})oili, the following Displace- 
ments are \'(Ty rjuickly calculated in terms of tlicse two \ariables 

(a) Displacement of (mean) Sun 

1 - )"~y. 

(b) Dis[}lacement of (mean) Moon 

- x( 1 3 + - H-)'* + y ( 24 ~ 0 « )" 

(c) Displacement of (mean) Mandocca of tlie Moon 

= (n'’ + y( 


(B) If a be the Displacement of the Sun, and the Displacement 
cf the Planet (Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn) or the Node of 
the Moon from the Kpoch, the latter Displacements arc thus expressed 
in terms of the Dis])Iaccincnt of the Sun Irom the h|)och — 

Displacements of — 

(a) Mars ... 

^ ^ ‘2 505 


(b) Mercury (Sighrocca) ... p- 4a + 7 “ 

46 


(c) Jupiter 



a 

iw2 
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(^i) 

Venus (Si^rocca) 

Q_ 10« _ lOo 
^ "6 243 

(e) 

Saturn 

S= 

10,000 30 


(0 

Node of the Moon (retrograde) 

^ ■ 

20 265 


which may be compared ^vith Verses 50, 51 and 52 (as corrected) 
die Madhyamcidhikdra of ^isya-dhi-vrddhida oi Lalla 


r tKia'ill ’ ft ('^0'^ ) I 

(«) iirsf3»T» (h\) (a)- 

"v* II 

i'^iy-^'l ( ) f^'t^llfM'll *Tlg.i 

^^^5isn ( ) safw ( % ) c'?ng.fecr: 

11 II 

?si^ (,^ ) sga ( ^*,oo« ) *nf^ «T%- 
^ wfrffii { \o ) 1 

51^ (?.o) ^ »T1TO )- 

fg xiKta!H>gRj(^^iw { 11 11 
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THE A1 HARVAVEDA AND EHE NYaYAMAnJARi OF 
JAYANTABHA I I A 


By H. G. Naraicarf 


While the su])rentc authority of tlie Vedas has seldom been ques- 
tioned, at least in orthodox c ircles, attempts have very often been made 
to make a gradation even among tlic four Vedas from tlie standpoint 
of their imporlatice. i hough the first place is generally accorded to 
the Rg-Veda, it is n.ot impossible to see, now and then, elforts to raise 
the thi'ce other Vedas to the highest pedestal. In liis introduction to 
his coinmentaiy on the Rg-Veda, Sayana says that he commented on 
the YajnrxHula first because it, in his opinion, ilcseives the first place 
among the Vedas. It may be, Sayana observes, that on occasions like 
Vedddhyayana (study of the Vedas), Pdrdyaua (recitation), Brahma- 
yajfla, ami la^a (meditation), the Rg-veda oc(U])ies the foremost place, 
but in sacrifices it is the Yajurveda that is most prominent.' While 
the contribution of the Rg-veda and the Samaveda ends with supplying 
Htoiras and Saslras to be recited at the saciihce, it is the Veda of the 
Adlivaryu ])riest (i.c. the Yajurve^da) that really gives the shape 
{nidtrd) to tlie sacrifice. The Rg-veda and the Samaveda siq)ply only 
limbs to the body of the sacrifice in the }>rcj)arati()n of which it is the 
Yajurveda that is solely instrumental.- Sayana would hence conclude 
that the Yajurveda is the foremost among the Vedas. 

The statement “Vedanam Samadevo’ smi” in (he Bhagavad-gitd 
(X. *> 2 .) is sometimes taken as an evidence to show that the 
Sfimaveda is the premier among the Vedas.'* 

Whichever of ilicse three Vedas be the foremost, all these con- 
troveisialisis agree in holding that, as a Vedic text the AlJiarvaveda 
is distinctly inferior in status to the oilier Vedas. The three other 
Vedas are groiijied together under the name Trayl, and the Alharva- 
veda is discarded from the group. Defining the Trayl, Amarasimha 


1. Sayana’s iniroduciion to bis commentary on the Rg-Veda, p. 2.— 

(V aidik-Sahisodlianaman<;lal Edn .) . 

2. Ibid. p. 3. 

3. Cp. RV. V. 54. 14b, where the scer says that the Maruts protect the 
scer versed in the Sdmayi (Yuyam |*sim avatha samavipram). 


47—1 
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says: “Striyain rk samayajus! iti vcdas trayas trayl/’^ meaning thereby 
that the group of the three Vedas Rg-veda, Yajurveda, and Sarnaveda 
is called Trayi. Commenting on this line, Ksirasvainin remarks that 
the Atharvaveda is outside the pale of the Trayi (atliarvanah trayyud- 
dharah)"* Speaking of the genesis of the Vedas from the Primeval 
Sacrifice, the Purusa-siikta (Rv. X. 90) mentions only three Vedas and 
omits the Atharvaveda.^ 'I’he T aittiriya-BradJwiana (III. 12. 9. 1) 
seems to ignore the Atharvaveda when it mentions only the three 
other Vedas ; “Rgbhih purvahne divi deva iyate, yajurvedena tisthati 
madhye’hnah, samavedena astam eti vedaih asunyah tribih eti siiryah.” 
The ^atapatha-Brahmana (X. 5. 8. 1-3) also speaks of three vedas only 
omitting the Atharvaveda ; “tathfi prajapatih akamayala bahu syam 
prajayeya iti, sa tapo’ tapyala trayo veda ajayanta, agnch rgvedah vayoh 
yajurveda adityat sarnaveda iti.” 'I’he Mahtmardyanopanisat (XII. 2.) 
speaks of the Trayi thus ; “saisa trayyeva vidya tapaii.” Speak- 
ing of the brahmins to be invited for srdddJia, Manu mentions^ only 
those brahmins who arc versed in the Rg-veda, the Yajurveda and the 
Sarnaveda, not those versed in the Atharvaveda also. 

The reason that is usually advanced for meting out such a treat- 
ment to the Atharvaveda is that, while tlie three other vcdas contain 
in them prayers and sacrificial formulx used in sacrifices, the Alharva- 
veda contains in it hymns which arc devoid of all sacrificial utility. 
Madhusiidana Sarasvati only echoes the stereotyped orthodox view 
when he observes in his Prasthdna-hheda^ as follows : “tatra hautra- 
prayogah Rgvedena adhvaryavaprayogo yajiii vedena audgalraprayo- 
gah samavedena, brahma-yajamanaprayogau airaiva antarbhulau ; 
atharvavedas tu yajnanupayuktah santi[)aust ikabhicaradi-karmaprat i- 
padakatvena atyantavilaksana eva.” In short, so strong is the wave of 
popular aversion against the Atharvaveda that it is sometimes allegori- 
cally represented as ‘a lean biack man, sharp, irascible, amorous, and 
fond of little things, possessing power to assume any shape it likes.”® 


4. Namaliiiganusasana, v. 3. 

5. “Amarakosa” with Ksirasvamin’s commentary-Ed. V. G. Oka, p. 28. 

6. Muir, however, thinks that the seer means the "Atharvaveda” when, 
in RV. X. go. gc., he says that "Chandaiiisi” were born out of the primeval 
sacrifice.— Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. II, p. i8g. ' 

7. Manusmyti, III. 145. 

8. Weber, ‘Tndische Studien,” I. 16. 

g. Rajendra Lai Mitra in his introtiuction to "Gopatha Brsdimana,” p- 4 * 
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Its claims as a Veda are very often discarded by some of the orthodox 
who sometimes even go lo the extent of denying its very existence.^® 

Jayanta feels tliat all this aversion towards the Atharvaveda is un- 
fair and that it is not justifiable on reasonable grounds. It is his sincere 
conviction that, as a Vcdic text, the Atharvaveda can be in no way 
inferior to the other Vedas, and that it deserves to be ranked as im- 
portant as any one of them. He would consider it a partial appreciation 
of the full value of the Atharvaveda, if it should be accepted that, 
though the Atharvaveda is of no service in so far as sacrifices are con- 
cerned, it is really valuable when it gives us hymns which are useful 
when we arc ‘to appease, to bless, and to curse. He can brook no com- 
promise which would make him fall short of his own position, and 
hence is his attempt to ])rovc that the Alliarifaveda is as authoritative 
and valuable as any other Veda. 

To ihose who profess lo acxcpi the authority of the Vedas but 
yet feel diffident lo acce|)t the authority of the Atharvaveda also, 
Jayanta would point out that their attitude is improper; when jaimini,^^ 
the author of the Mhndnim-sulras propounded the infallibility of the 
Vedas or when both Kanada^'* and Aksapada^* made a similar declara- 
tion, they meant all the four Vedas; the MImahisakas cannot say that 
the Atharvaveda is not authoritative because it is of known authorship, 
and the Naiyayikas cannot hold in a similar way that only the 
three vedas are the pronouncements of an Apia, not the Atharvaveda 
also. 

None of the philosophers arc seen to make any distinction among 
the Vedas in so far as their authority is concerned.*'' 

Also, the entire activity of the residents of the Arydvarta is based on 
the authority of either Sriiti or Smrii, and the term ^ruti includes the 
Atharvaveda also.'® • . i : 

Further, a good number of statements occur in Vedic literature 
itself where the Atharvaveda is also taken into account. The Satapatha 


10. Cp. A. C. Burnell in his preface to “Vamsa Brahmana,” p. 21. 

11. Madhusudhana Sarasvati, op. tit. 

12. Mlmariisa-darsanani, I. 1. 5. 

13. Vaise§ika-darsanam, I. 1. 3. 

14. Nyaya-darsanam, II. 1. 67. 

15. "Nyaya-manjari” of Jayantabbafta, p. 254. (Vizianagaram Sanskrit Scries.) 

1 6. Ibid, 
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Brdhmana^'^ contains the sialcmcnl “so’ yam alharvano vcdali.” The 
Chdndogya IJpanisnd (VII. 7) says that the Atharvan is the fourth 
Veda and tliat Itihasa and Piirana combine to form the fifth. In the 
^atddPyayana there occurs the |)assage “atharvano vai brahmanah 
samanah” thereby mentioning the Atliarvaveda by its name. There 
arc besides a good number of passages where the Atharvaveda is 
mentioned by one or other of its appellations.^^ The Chdndogya 
Upanisad (III. ,]) mentions it by (me of its common ap])ellations, the 
Alharxfdhgiras when it says “yo’ syodafico rasmayah ta c\a asya udi- 
cyah madluinadyo’ tharvahgirasa eva madhukrta iti.” In the Taittinya 
(11. 3.) the Atharvaveda is mentioned by the .same appellation: “ Tasmad 
va etasmat j)ranamayad anyah aniaratma manomayah. .ta.sya yajiircva 
sirah, rg daksinah paksh, atharvahgirasah piiccham pratistha.” The 
Atharvaveda is referred to in the Tiiillirlya Brdhniann (111. 12. 9. 1.) 
also, which says “ream j)racl mahati dig ucyalc, daksinam ahuh yaju- 
.sam, atharvanam aiigirasam pralui dig ucyate”. So also the fialapntha 
Brdhmaria (XL 8. 7) when it says : meda ahutayo va cla devanam 
yad atharvahgirasah .sma ya evam vidvan atharvahgirasah .. trptah 
tarpayanti”. A reference to the Atharvaveda is nol wanting even in 
the Samhitas. The Taittinya Sanihitd (III. 5. 1 1 . 3a) refers to llic Athar- 
vaveda as follows : “tvam ague pu.skarad adhy aiharva nir amanthata.”^*'* 
Jayanta next proceeds to cite passages from the Sinrtis where the 
Atharvaveda is mentioned by name or where its name is implied. The 
Mannsmrli (XI. 33) gives the Atharvaveda the .same status as the three 
other Vedas in calling it also a firuli : “siatih atharvahgiraslh kuryad 
iti abhicarayan.” When the Ydijnnoalhya Smrli (I. 3) mentions the 
fourteen branches of knowledge (Vidyd.sthdndni), it takes into account 
four Vedas, not merely three. The Vimnpnrdna (III. 0. 28) is more 
explicit when it mentions the four Vedas {x>eddh catvdrnh) in the course 
of its enumeration of the varieties of knowledge (Vidyd). 

^atdtapa recognises the imjjortance of the Atharvaveda when he 
.says “Rk-.sama-yajurahganfmi atharvahgirasam aj)i anor apy asya vij- 
hankl yo’niicanah sa no mahan iti.’’“'^ The members of a Parisat arc 

17. Ibid. ; there are besides a good number of passages where the term 
“atharvanah” occurs in the same Brahmana ; .sec for instance, Satapaiha BrnJi- 
mana, IV. 1. 5. 18; VI. 4. 2. 3; XIV. 1. 1. 18, etc. 

18. For a full account of the various appellations of the Atharva veda, see 
Bloomfidd “I'hc Atharvaveda and the Gopatha Brahmana," pp. 7-10. 

19. This verse occurs in the other Saridiitas also ; see RV., VI. 16. 13a ; SV. I. 
9a; VS. XL 32a ; Maitrayaniya Samhita (II. 7. 3a), 

20. Cited by Jayantabhatta in his “Nyaya-Mahjari,” p. 255. (Vizianagaram 
San.skrit Series.) 
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always expected to be conversant with the Atharvaveda. According 
to some, lour people well-versed in (he four Vetlas, and knowing the 
nature of Dharma constitute a Parisat.“‘ SankJia and LikhiUr' sj^ecify 
that the len people constitiuing a Parisat should possess a knowledge 
of the Atharvaveda also. So also one of the qualiheations of the live 
people constituting a Parisat is according to Prdcclas,'^ a knowledge of 
the lour Vedas- Also when the Pahkti-pdvcuias are recounted, one 
knowing the Alharvdngiras is also taken into account. 

So much for passages from the Sruli iind Smrii which recognise 
the importance of the Atharvaxeda. Hut Jayanlabhatta does not stop 
tlieie. He next jnocceds to tpioie passages Irom other writers of 
eminence like Patanjali and Jaimiui who also step aside from the gene- 
ral group which looks U])on the Atharvaveda with disfavour. In citing 
samples from the four Vedas, Patanjali cites'-* first from •the Atharva- 
veda Sahara also cites in many j)la('es-** from the Maudaka fidkhd and the 
P(u[)j)(ild(l(ika-Sdkhd of the Athaivaveda besides the Yajmveda. 

I hc next objection against th.e Atharvaveda taken up by Jayanta 
for answering is that the Athai vaveda teaches not the sacrificial cidt 
that is the main theme of the three other Vedas and that it conscc|ucntly 
deserves its divorce from the pale of the I'rayu JayantabhaUa would 
consider such an argument uiisound for, in the performance of snlloras 
like Isti, Pahi, the Kkaha, and the Ahina, the teachings of the Athar- 
xaxeda have seldom been neglected.-' There is no sacrilicial rite that 


yi. See, for instance, Yajnavalkya-Snirti, 1 . y. y. 
yy. Nyaya-manjari, loc. cit. 

23. Ibid. 

2]. C]). Jsaiiklia-snirti, XIV. 7, p. 386 (Ananciasraina Sanskrit Scries). 

25. Malia-bhasya,” p. 5. (Iknaics Edn.); Palanjali’s partiality to the 
Atharvaveda is further evidenced by the fact that he cites almost exclusively 
from the Atharvaveda and the ancillary texts belonging to this Veda. It is a 
fad that is familiar to Sanskrit grammarians that Panini favoins the Rgveda, 
Katvayana, the Yajurveda and Patanjali, the Atharvaveda. Patanjali‘s leaning 
towards the Atharvaveda is sometimes taken to signify that he is an vXtharva- 
vedin ; if this reasoning be acceptable, there is greater reason to consider 
Ja^antabhatta as an Atharvaxedin, especially xvhen his favour towards that 
Veda is quite explicit, as the present paper shows. 

yO. Sec, for instance his bha.sya on “Mhnaihsa-sutras,” 1 . 1. 27, IT. 4. 8. 
27. Nyaya-mahjari, p. 25O. (Vi/ianagaram Sanskrit Scries); cp. RV. VIII. 
9 - 7 cd. where memtion is made of the Atharvan lire in sacrifices, (a soniam 
inadhumattamam gharmaiii sincad atharvani). 
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can proceed unless the different sliades of opinion found in the different 

.Vakhas arc taken into consideration. 

It may, however, be argued ihat the Atharvaveda need not be 
consulted as the Hoir is expected lo be proficient in the Rgveda, the 
Adhvaryu in the Yajurveda, the Udgatr in the Samaveda, when rites 
like the Soma-sacrifice are performed. Jayanta would then point out 
that the Brahma-priest must consult the Atharvaveda so that he may 
be able to perform his duties. In support of his statement, he refers 
to the Gopatha Brahman ( 1 . 2. 24) wherein it is stated that Prajapali 
employed four priests— the Ilotr, knowing the Rg-veda, the Adhvaryu, 
knowing the Yajurveda, the Udgair, knowing the Samaveda, and the 
Brahman, knowing tlic Atliarvavcda— wlicii lie performed the Soma- 
sacrifice, and that, if any one of these four priests is omitted the sacri- 
fice will be faulty.-^ It is also stated there that if, in a sacrifice, anything 
shoidfl go wr^mg, that can be remedied by the yVtharvavcda (yajnc 
yad iinan ca viristnhi yatayamaiii ca karoti tad atliarvanaiii tejavSa 
apyayati”'*). That tlie Bhrgvahgiras should drink tlie Soma is also men- 
tioned in the same context, 

'Jo this it may be objected that all this refers to the practice of 
the followers of the Atharvaveda, and that, in the opinion of the 
followers of the 'Irayi it is enough if the Brahman knows the three- 
fold Vidya (Irayl-vuiyd). Jayanta would reply saying that the Trayi- 
vidyd is nothing more than the Rg-veda, the Yajurveda, and the Sama- 
veda put togetlicr, and since the Atharvaveda contains passages from 
all these three Vedas, it has a right to be the text of the Brahman in 
a sacrifice. Shoidd it, however, be retorted that there is no necessity 
for a whole, the parts of which can subsist se[)aratcly, Jayanta woidd re- 
ply saying that the Atharvaveda is not a mere compilation of the other 
Vedas, but contains in it the essence of all of them (irayydh hikram 
hJuwati),^^^ and as sucli cannot be replaced ; it is for this reason that 
it is often called the Brahma-Veda, the Veda of the Brahma-priest. The 
Gopatha-Brdhmana (I. 2. lO.) enumerates the four Vedas as follows ; 
“catvaro ime vedah, rg-vedo yajurvedah samavedo brahmaveda iti . 
'rhe Kdthaka-satddhyayana-Brdhmana endorses this appellation when 
it says : “Atharvano vai brahmanah samano’tharvanam eva etaj justham 
nirvapati.”^^ 'Iliis is further corroborated by another passage in the 
Gopatha Brdhinana (II. 2. 5.) which says that the sacrificer must seek 

28. Gopatlia Braliinana, pp. 40-43— Bit jliothcca Indica Edition. 

29. Nyaya-manjari, p. 257 (Vizianagaram Sanskrit Scries). 

30. Ibid. 

31. Cited in the Nyaya-manjari, p. 258. 

32. Gopatha Brahmana, pp. 106-107— Bibliotheca Indica Edition. 
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the aid of the Brahma-priest who, by dint of his knowledge of the 
Bhrguahgiras (i. e. the Atharvaveda) can remedy anything that goes 
wrong in the course of tlie sacrilice.*'- 

As for the claims of the Atharvaveda for the name ‘Veda', Jayanta 
points out that there is enough evidence even in ordinary parlance 
when one classifies tlie Vedic Literature into Saihliita and Bralmiana, 
he understands the Atharvaveda also by the first division ; also, if a 
man says that he has studied the Atharvaveda among the Vedas, none 
of his hearers blame him for giving the ap})ellative Veda to the Athar- 
vaveda. The term “Veda” is a common title for all the four collections. 
It may be that, like the Atharvaveda, Ayurveda is also called a Veda. 
But the two do not belong to the same class. Idic subject-matter of the 
Atharvaveda is akin to that contained in the other Saihhitas, and like 
any one of them it also treats of Brahma-yajha and other Sraula rites.**^ 
Yajhavalkya, for instance, says that ilic Brahmin who studies tlie Athar- 
vahgiras satisfies the gods with fat {medas), and- the manes with lioncy 
and clarified-buttcr.^^ 

It is thus evident, jayantabhatta concludes, that, as a work the 
authority of which is to be acknowledged, as a vedic text which is useful 
for self-study (svadhyaya), and finally, as an instrument to secure the 
surnmum honum of life, the xA.tharvaveda is on a par with any other text 
in the Vedic canon (tena jmimfinaiayam vcdasvadhyayasabdavacyatvc 
juirusarthasadhanavidhav ajii (alvarah sama vcdrih).'“‘ If it is neces- 
sary to make any distinction among the Vedas, the first place must 
belong to the Alharvaveda, fof it contains, according to the Goljatha 
Brdhmana (I. i. 5.), the great mantra with which Brahman performed 
his primeval pranava. Also, while those initiated according to the 
Atharvaveda are at liberty to study any one of the other vedas, others 
who have not gone through Atharvavedic initiation, have no right to 
study the Atharvaveda-^^ 

In conclusion, Jayantabhatta would say that there is nothing like 
a private or an exclusive rite of a single Veda, for each single rite is 
based on the authority of all the branches of the Vedic canon, and that 
only those who are not afraid of the consc([uence of scolfmg at a Vedic 


33. Nyaya-manjarl, p. 259. 

34. Ibid. 

35. Yajnavalkya Smrti, I. 1. 44. 

36. Nyaya-manjarl, loc. cit. 

37. Ibid., pp. 259 f ; Jayanta cites this context a statement which says 

tliat while those knowing the Bhj'gvahgiras can study the other Vedas, the 
reverse cannot hold good. — 
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text would think of making distinctions therein.'’^ To him, however, 
there are four branches of the Vedic tree, each one having a number of 
off shoots, replete witli innumerable flowers and fruits, whose glory 
is all the more enhanced on their sweet-juice being tasted by the mouth 
of the priestly-singer.'^'* 

In thus arguing in defence of the Atharvaveda in the teeth of 
opj)osition from the onhodcjx, JayantabhaUa seems to have long anti- 
cipted VVdiitney ivho, in remarked : “It is well known to all 

who arc in any degree conversant with llic Sanskrit literature, that 
Rk, Sama, and Vajus are often named as the three Vedas, to the entire 
exclusion of the Alharvan ; it never, indeed, attained to tlie high 
consideration enjoyed by the other collections, nor so far as is known, 
found a native commentator^** It would l)e highly unjust, howevcT, 
that the Indian cxamjde sliould in tliis respect be followed by us: for 
to us the Atliarva is, next after the Rk, the most valuable of the four 
Vedas, as being itself also an historical collection, and in much the 
greater part of independent contents.”*^ 


38. Nyaya-manjarT, p. 2G1. 

11 —Ibid. 

40. Whitney was then unaware of Sayana’s commentary on the Alharva- 
veda. 

41. J.A.O.S., Vol. Ill, p. 30G. 



CANDRA-GUPl’A II, SAIIASANIKA ALIAS VIKRAMADITYA 
AND 1 HE NINE JEWELS 


By S. K. Dikshit 

(Continued from p. 210 of L(^i. Vol. VI. No. 2.) 

Wc now tome to Vararuci and SutmndJiu. In a stanza already 
quoted, Subandhu is associated wiili Raghukara, Haricandra, etc. Dr. 
Keith'** says, “He Subandhu) apjx'ars first in Bana, who mentions 
in (he introduclion to the Harsacaritam''* the Vasavadalla as quelling 
the j)ri(lc of ihe poels, and in (he KfulainbarL^ in celebrating his own 
work he uses the epithet alidvayl, surpasing two, which is believed to 
refer to the Viisavadatta and the Bihatkatha of Gunadhya. That 
Subandhu’s work is meant is not now seriously (piestioncd, Peterson 
himself having long since withdrawal his suggestion to that effect.” 
Subaiidhu’s priority to Bana is (onfirined also by a reference in the 
Raghavapandaviya,*^ whidi says that “there have been (only) three 
experts in Vakrokti, viz., Subandhu, BanabhaUa and Kaviraja ; a fourth 
one may or may not exist.” Another slan/a found in the Sri-kantha- 
tarita (FI. 53) seems to refer to his priority to Bharavi and Bana, and 
posteriority to Mentha. 

A commentary on Subandhu’s Vasavadatta says that he w^as a 
court-poet of Vikramaditya and that he composed tin’s w'ork after that 

44. History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 307 (ly^S). 

45. I 

— II.C. p. 4. (Parab’s cd.) 

46. 

II ^ a 11’ 

— Kadaiiibarl, Intro .St. (Kane's ed. p. 2). 

47. ^ 1 

11’ 

— Kaviraja’s Ragliava-Pandaviya, 1, 41. 
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king had expired. Vamana’s^ Sutralahkara has (as first shown by 
Professor Palhak) the following under the Siitra defining Ojas - 

“Sabhiprayatvaiii yatha — “so'yaiii saiiiprati ("andraguptatanayas 
Candraprakaso yuva, jato l)liu})atira.kayah krladhiyaiii di^ya krtartha- 
^ramah.” Asrayah krladhiyain ity asya ca Subaiidhu-sacivyopaksepapa- 
rataya sabh iprayat vain . ’ ’ 

Professor Pathak ronected “ca Siibandhii” to “Vasubaiidhu/' but 
the latter reading ^vas cludlcnged by MM. H. P. Sastri on the evidence 
of the manuscripts. Later Mr. R. Narasimhacharya, the (former) 
Director of Archeological Researches, Mysore, referring to the 
same passage said that his examination of various manuscripts of 
Vamana’s sutras shows that the reading of the disputed por- 
tion of the passage was “ca Subandhu” and not “Vasid)andliu”'‘*^ i his 
is, therefore, taken by R. Narasiiiihacharya to refer to Kumara-Gupta, 
the son of Candra-Gupta 11. I think 1 should agree witli him. 

Dr. Keith in his History of the Sanskrit Literature refers to a tradi- 
tion which “makes him (Subandhu) a contem]3orary of the legendary 
Vikramaditya and a nephew of Varaiuci.” 'The coloj:)hon of an old 
manuscrijjt of Vasavadatta'^ reads : “iti Vararuci-bhagineya-Mahakavi- 
Subandhu-viradta Vasavadatta saniapta,” i.e., “Here ends tlie Vasava- 
datta composed by the great poet Subandhu, a sister’s son to Vararuci.” 

Subandhu mourns the demise of Vikramaditya in the loth verse 
of Vasavadatta'^^ which runs as follows 

II 

We may or may not take 'navakd vilasanti' as referring to the 
nine jewels, as suggested by some scholars. But what is there to stand 
against such a suggestion, especially when the commentator says : 


48. Nrsiiiiha-nfitlia Vaidya (Hall’s cd. Intro, p. fi.) 

49. Proceedings and Transactions of the Second Oriental Conference, p. 
204. JASB. 1905. 253; lA. One docs not know how far to believe in tl\e 
Avant isundarl-katha. 

50. Hall's manuscrii)t D. Cf. Hall's cd. pp. 6-7; Gray’s cd. p. 6, where he 
makes a very aposite remark. 

51. No interpreter can afford to forget tliat tliis stanza is full of doiddc 
meaning words. Sec also J.R.A.S. 1907. p. 40G If. In his introduction to Vasava- 
datta, Gray denies the reference to ‘Kahka,’ and offers another interpretation 
(p. 8). See J.R.A.S. 1914-601 ff. 
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(Hall, Intro, p. 0)? vSubandhii refers to Durvasas’ curse on Sakuntala, 
“an incident invented by Kalidasa” (HIQ. I. p. 310). 

There is little dilliculty in his reference to Uddyotakara.'^^ Dr. S. 
C. Vidyabhiisana regards Llddyoiakara as a contemporary of Dharnia- 
kirti, as he refers to a work called Viidavidhi which “is only another 
name for the Vadanyaya by Dharmakirti.” But Dr. Benoytosh 
Bhattacharya, in his foreu^ord to the Tattvasahgraha'^^ has rightly 
})ointcd out that “Uddyotakara’s Vadavidhi may very well represent 
the Vadavidhi (Ron-ki) of Vasubandhu, and not Vadanyaya of Dharma- 
kirti.” In Dr. BhaUachrirya’s opinion “Uddyotakara flourished con- 
siderably before the time of Dharmakirti.” Moreover, S. Levi denied 
the suspected allusion to the Bauddha-saihgatyalamkara of Dharmakirti 
in Vasavadatta. I Tvould therefore assign Uddyotakara to circa 410 
A.D.; he critid/ed Dignaga, the disciple of Vasubandhu. I need not 
go, I think, into the details regarding Vasubandhu’s date which is 
already adecjuately treated by scholars like Prof. M. Peri, Mr. B. 
Bhattacharya, Prof. H. LJi, etc. whose conclusions with slight changes 
I have not much hesitation in accepting. According to Prof. M. 
Peri, Vastdxindhu was born about 350 A.D., according to Dr. S. C. 
Vidybhusana, “Vasul)andhu was a contemporary of Lha-tho-ri, king of 
Tibet who lived upto 371 A.D.,” and therefore “lived in the middle 
of the /|th century A.D.” (J. Ps. A.S.B. 1905. p. 227), while accord- 
ing to Mr. B. Bhattacharya, he lived from 320 to 400 A.D. 1 therefore 
res{)ectfully diller from Drs. 'rakakusu,"*'’ T. Kimura, O. Ono, U. Wogi- 
hara. Prof, llikata, B. Liebich ''*etc., regarding Vasubandhu’s date; I 
may add that the dale which Prof. M. Peri assigns to Vasubandhu has 
been followed by Professors Keith, Winternit/., Sir V. Smith, etc. In 
my humble opinion Vastd^andhu Avas alive up to 415 A.D., i.e. up to 
the reign of ‘Baladitya’ (Kiunara-Cnipta ; Brila:::-Kumara), son of Vikra- 
niaditya (vide Beal).'^’^’a 

Vararuci's contemporaneity with Vikramaditya is confirmed by 




Hall, 235; IRAS. 1914. 6oi. 

53. G.O.S. No. XXX. pp. LXXIV If. Cf. Levi, ’La date de Chandragomin.' 

54. Apropos de la date de Vasubandhu, B.E.F.E.O. XI. 1911, Nos. 3-4. 

55. J.R.A.S. 1905. pp. 33(1. Indian Studies, pp. 89tf., 93!!. etc. 

5G. B. Licbich (Ksiratarangini, appendix). I am obliged to the Editors for 
this reference, as also for various other suggestions. 

56a. JASB. 1905. 255 ; JDL. 1 . 34; IC, 1939 April- 
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his own Patrakaiimndi, which says that that work was composed by 
the intelligent Vararuci at the behest of king Vikramaditya.®^ Prof, 
^ailendranath Mitra in his article on “The long lost Sanskrit Vidya- 
sundara”^^ informs us of another work written by the same author : 
“Accident has however brought to light a Sanskrit manuscript called 
Vidyasundara-Upakhyanam (which came to my hand in 1920), written 
in a strange admixture of Bengali and Devanagarl alphabets. The 
author of the work is mentioned as Vararuchi, of the court of Vikrama- 
ditya, as is to be found from the following colophon which reads : 


“5% 





The story is introduced under the following c ircumstanccs. 71iere was 
a delightful converse of scholars going on in the court of king Saha- 
saiiika, and in the conversation on the works of new |)OCls the king 
asked them to relate in verse the story of the poet (lhaura and Vidya 
of perfect learning ; whet eupon Vararuchi cotnmenced the story of 

Vidyasundara there is a mention of a poet Kfdidasa along 

with a v^ahkarasiva.” 

I have taken the liberty of quoting Mr. Mitra at length, for this 
clarifies certain important pennts regarding Vararuci's elate. Merc 
Vikraniaditya the patron of Vararuci is also called Saliasamka, a name 
which can be legitimately referred to Candia-Gupta 11. He had 
other p'oets besides Vararuci in his court, who used to discuss about 
the respective merits and demerits of new works, — as we already 
know from Rajak'khara’s Kavyamimamsa. It is also worth remem- 
bering that UjjayinT is chosen by Vararuci “for his heroine.”®® 

The JV. (XXII. 9) refers to Srutosena, The commentator Bhava- 
ratna says : “.‘^rutasena is put here instead of Siddhasena only to avoid 
the metrical defect, chafidoh/ianga.'’ Hie well-known collections of 
Jaina traditions, known as Prabandhakosa,”^’ Kharataragaccha-patta- 
vali^^ etc. refer in several places to his famous achievement in the 


57 . 1 

58. Proc. and Trans, of the Second Oriental Conference, pp. 216-218. 

59. Ibid. p. 218. 

60. Prabandhakosa pp. 16-18 

Cl. Khaiataragachchha-pattavali-saiiigraha (compiled by Jinavijaya) p. 18, 
Also pp, 3 , 25 etc, 
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Mahakala temple at Ujjain, by which he converted Vikramaditya to 
Jainism. Mis father according to Jain tradition was a Purohita of 
king Vikramaditya of Ujjain. "I'liis led Dr. S. C. Vidyabhushana to 
identify him with Ksapanaka, one of the nine jewels of Vikraiiia’s 
court. After he met Vrddha Vadigiiru, he became his disciple and 
assumed the name Kumiidacandra. When later he determined to 
luro the whole sacred lore of Jainism from Prakrta into Sanskrit he 
is in some traditions said to have been ordained to expiate for that sin 
by his preceptor. According to other accounts he determined to 
expiate for it of his own accord. His resolve to write in Sanskrit seems 
to be in conformity with an ccpially insignificant tradition relered to 
by the Sarasvatlkanihfdjharana that all the authors of Sahasamka’s 
time wrote in Sanskrit.’'- Satruhjayamahatmya and other Jain texts 
also unanimously aver that Divakara-Siddhasena was a contemporary 
of Vikramaditya. Lastly, we ought to remember that Van'ihamihira 
in his Horasasira has referred to Siddhasena at least once by name.®* 
AmarasimJia is already correcily assigned by certain scholars to 
circa /] 0 () A.l).®^ I would here like to draw attention of the scholars 
to an interesting reference to king Vikramasimha of Mjjain and his 
minister Amara in the KSS. and the BKM., where the latter discusses 
udth the former the merits of hunting. He pleads for hunting as an 
exercise, — an idea exactly similar to one put in the mouth of the 
commander-ill-chief of Dusyanta. Thus the KSS. (C^haptcr XXVIl) 

Ills : 31^ II.... 

I .... am 

ll....’craf iraq;.||’ ( si. 135-146 ). 

Now we come to Veldlablialla. I have already remarked that Vikra- 
maditya is constantly associated with Vetala. I should here only cjuote 
some significant jiassages that connect Candraguj)ta-Sahasaiiika with 
Vetala. (i) Natyadarpana of Ramacandra anel Gunacandra has the 
following : ‘‘Yatha Devicandmgnpte Sakapaiind parajh krcchram- 
dpdditam Rdmagnpta'skandhdvdramanujighrhsurupdydnlardgocare 

62 . t 

^ It 

63. ^ 

I— Hor3.45stTa VII 7. 

(Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. No. XCI. p. 137 ). 

64. I.A. 1912. p. 216; Carmichael Lectures^ 1921, p. 23; pp. i8iff. 
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pratlkdre niii V etdlasddhnnamadhyavasyan Kumdracandragupta Atre- 
yena Vidusakenoktah etc. I'liiis according to Devicandragupta, 
C’andragiipta retired with his friend Atreya at the dead of night to a 
solitary place with the object of propitiating Vetala. This means, in 
iny opinion, that Candragupta had two friends, Atreya and Vetala- 
bhatta, both of whom helped him in his secret undertakings. Vetala- 
bhatta was accordingly a friend of Vikrama even when he was a 
Kumara, i.e. when he had not yet usurped the throne of Ramagupta. 
( 2 ) llic reference in the Cambay and the Sangli plates of Govinda 
IV of the Imperial Rastrakuta dynasty to the Paisacya may, I suppose, 
be now clearer. 

Vctalabhatta was almost certainly the author of the prototype of 
the present Velalaj)ahcavimsatika, which tve hnd incorporated both in 
the KSS. and the BKM. Here Veifda is represented as a semi-divine 
being to whom are attributed ncjt only human actions but human 
form and seniments also.'**"’ He is associated with the Mahakala- 
smasana of Ujjain and retnembers Vikramaditya after his death with 
grief, saying that Vikramaditya annihilatctl the Asuras or demons who 
had assumed the form of Mlecchas.''*^ The stories in the KSS. and tlie 
BKM. are narrated to Trivikrama (son of Vikrama) instead of 
Vikrama liimself. According to KSS.,'*' Vikramaditya has a very signi- 
ficant epithet, viz. Visamasila ; he holds a certain power over the Vetiila. 
I guess that the name Visamasila is [)ossibly given to Vikrama in view 
of his usurpation of the throne and the consort of his elder brother, 
if not in view of Iiis association with Vetala (who is obviously the same 
as VctalabhaUa).'^'' 

Just as in the KSS. and the BKM., Vetala is represented in the R.T. 
loo as a contemporary of the son of Vikrama. 1 he same Vikrama is 
represented in the R.T. as an elder contcnij^orary of Pravarasena ; he 
is contemporaneous with the poet Mentha as already shown. Wc arc 
told of “siitram Vctalapatitaiii” and “Velalavcdilaih lagnaih.”'*'' Thus 
in the R.l\ too Vetala is represented as a semi-divine being who is 


65. Cf, and 1 — Kss. ch. 78 st. 2 ete. 

66. fwtifer. I 

^ 11 ’ — Kss. ch. 89, st. 33. 

67. Kss. KTOfPClP; (Ch. 119. st, 27-39). 

68. Kss. ch. 122. st. 103-4 I 

—Kss. ch. 123. st. 33ff. ^igq^rnr: 1 

69. R.T.III. 349-51 
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capable noi only of human actions but of sentiments as well ; he re- 
members Vikrama in the jnescncc of his son and praises him. 

Now we come to the question of the contemporaneity of Candra- 
giipta Vikramaditya and the Kalidasa. Abhinanda in his Ramacarita 
says that Kalidasa’s composition was given an unsurpassed amount of 
encomium by the .^akari.^^ I'hc whole stanza reveals that Kalidasa 
probably received from him a vast amount of gifts. This reference to 
his munificence is very a]j|jropriate in the case of Candra-Giipta as 
will be shown below. 

Words of Greek origin like jamitra etc. are unknown to Arya- 
bhata but are freely used by Kalidasa and Varaliamiliira. 'The com- 
mentators Daksinavartanatha and Mallinaiha find an allusion to 
Dignaga and Nicula in the 14th stanza of Meghaduta.'^ Dr. Kshetresa- 
chandra Chattopadhyaya'- has adduced some grounds for j)roving that 
tliese commentators arc at times wide of the mark in explaining 
certain terms, phrases etc. Rut this happens practically with every 
commentator, and opinions may dilfcr as to whidi of the conflicting 
cx{)lanations is correct. But here I see no such conflict, for no other 
commentators, except perhaps the modern ones, have stated that the 
stanza does not coijtain any allusion to Nicula and Dignaga. At any 


70. 

— Ramacaritam XXII 100. 


71. ‘’Rif: 




— Megliadiita, st. l4 (Purvnraegha) 

72. I confess, I cannot convince myself of Dr. K. Chattopadhyaya’s proposi- 
tion that “Dakshinfivartanalha is (here) more anxious to explain the veiled 
reference to Nichula and Dignaga than to give the direct meaning of the verse.” 
The reference is not at all far-fetched ; at any rate, there is no need of charging 
that commentator of any ‘originality in the matter’ (The Kuppuswaml 5astrl 
Commemoration Volume, p. 18). Mr. K. G. Sankara informs us: “The 
§abdarnava gives Nichula as a poet's name” (l.A. 1922, p. 193). For Dignaga, 
vide J & Ps. A.S.B. 1905 217: 25^4!!. 
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rate, it would be dangerous, I believe, to charge the commentators 
with inventing lies, or even with creating fictitious tales, especially 
when one of them (i.e. Mallinatha) defines and circumscribes his acti- 
vities as a commentator in the famous lines : ‘‘ndm{da7h lUdxyate 
kincit/' (i.e. nothing is written without authority). According to Dr. 
S. Vidyabhiisana and B. Bhauacharya, Dignaga ‘was known as the 
Fighting Bull or a Bull in Discussion (d’arkapuhgava).” And it can 
be easily admitted that if Kalidasa lived in circa 400 A.D. he certainly 
borrowed from and improved upon his predecessors. I see no reason 
why Dignaga shoidd not charge Kalidasa with plagiarism, as is stated 
by the commentators. Nor do 1 know why Kalidasa, like Uddyota- 
kara,^'‘ should not refer to Dignaga, when all of them practically 
belonged to the same period. Ilaribhadra, a Jain author who died 
in 479 A.D., ‘(piotes from Dignaga and ado})ts iiis view as universally 
accepted by the Buddhists’ (J.A.S.B. i9or,. lif,.]). 

It may, however, be objected that such veiled allusions to contem- 
porary events are not in keeping with Kalidasa s style. But is the 
Indian Shakespeare really above siu h allusions ? 7 'Ja We know that 
Candragupla’s son Kuniaragupta was known also as Mahendra. 'The 
Vikramorvasiyam is already taken by some scholars to be enacted at 
the ‘Yauvarajya’ ceremony of Kuniaragupta as the Kumara of Purfiravas 
is coronated at the end of the play. "Idie name of the ))lay itself as well as 
the sentences like: ''(inulschah khahi Vilminidlaukdrah'' are already 
taken to refer to the king Vikramaditya. Fhe theory regarding Kumara- 
gupla’s coronation is further confirmed by my conjecture that the 
sentence ''Mnhe7i(lr~ol)akdr(iljarydl)lena VikrfmuMiiahumid Dardliate 
bhavd7i' has a direct reference to that event. I should only draw 
attention to the constant play on the words Mahendra and Kumara 
(both of them epithets of Kumaragu]>ta) in the Vikramorvasiyam. 

Wc know that the golra of the Guptas was Dharana ; I therefore 
guess that the sentence : “Be you the lord of Dharini and the earth” 

73. The reference is only an indirect one. Vacaspatimika (V.S. 949) in 
tis Tatparyatika (p. 1). says : 

rT^rifq ^ 

i’ Of. 1 

tg: i' — Uddyotakara. Uddyolakara “iiKaitions Dignaga 

under the name of Bhadanta” according to Dr. S. C. Vidyabhiisana. (JASB. 
>905- 223). 

73a. In this connection, I refer the reader to Prof. K. Chattopadhyaya’s 
article on The Date of Kalidasa,’ (Allahabad Univ. Studies. Vol. II. pp. ii4ff. and 
I35ff.). Also, JRAS 1909 pp. 733tr. 
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^ has a significant allusion that could 

be better appreciated by a man in the street in Kalidasa’s days than 
even by a most learned scholar of to-day. 1 had drawn Dr. Raychau- 
dhuri’s attention to this passage in the Malavikagnimitra (I. 15) and 
suggested to him this conjecture. But he seems to favour quite a 
different conclusion that the Guptas were in some way related to 
Dhariru, the first consort of Agnimitra. But one should remember 
that the ^uhgas or the Kasyapas, according to all traditions, were 
Brahmanas, while the (iuptas were not. 

It will be permissible, 1 hope, to argue that the Cantos 3 to 7 of the 
Raghuvamsa were composed while Kumaragupta was reigning, as the 
word Kumara is of very frequent occurrence in those Cantos.^* 
Kumarasambhava is, in my opinmn, rightly siqiposcd to be written to 
hail Kumara ’s accession to the throne. I may point out however that 
the fourtli canto of Raghuvaiiisa does not refer to Kumara after the 
ijoth verse, in which he refers to ''dkumdraknthodghnlam thereafter 
it refers to Vikrama inslcad, no less than five limes. I’his only means 
that the concpiest of the four cpiarters (Digvijaya), depicted in that 
Canto is referable to Vikrama rather than tej Kumaragupta. There is 
little reason to suppose that it refers to Saniudragupta or to Skanda- 
gupta. At any rate the JV. (XXII. 14) avers that Vikramaditya did 
undertake a digvijaya-ydUrd in which lie coiKiuercd Dravida, Lata, 
Vaiiga, Gaucla, Gurjava, Kamboja etc. As to his southern conquest 
we should remember the connection of the Patali-ptira-varadhisvara 
and the U j jay ini-pur a- varadhisvara Caudragupta or Vikramaditya with 
the Guttas of Guttal or Guttavolal,"'* as well as the Kauntalesvara- 
dautya. A tradition recorded in the Prabandhakosa etc. refers to 
liis conquest of the Panclya king."'^ Nor can ire forget the hoard of 
Kumaragupta’s coins found in the Satara District of the Bombay 


74 . Raghu III. 12, 16, 40 , 48 , 55 : 

IV. 20 ; V. 36, 37, 39, 50, 52, 75, 

VI. 3, 78 80 : VII 16, 28, 36, 61, 63. 

74a. Raghu IV. 22: 52; 59; 68; 83. 

75. Bombay Gaz. I. ii. pp. 578 '^ 4 * Their family deity was Mahakala of 
UjjayinI, and one of their crests Garuda-dhvaja. Note the Gariida-dhvaja on 
the Gupta coins. Also vide the Allahabad Inset, of Saniudra ; Girnar Rock Ins. 
of Skanda-Gupta. St. 2. etc. 

76. Op. cit. p. 15 etc. 

Compare ‘Vikrania’s adventures’ (F. Edgerton, H.O.S. XXVI. 231). 


49-3 
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Presidency.'^ The liile Maliarajadhiraja attached to Candragupta, as 
against the title Maharaja attached to Rudrasena etc. in plates of Pra- 
bhavati, wife of Rudrasena, arc, to say the least, significant. About the 
conquest of Assam we get information from Prof. S. K. IMiuyan of the 
Cotton College, Gauhati, who in his article on the Assamese Histori- 
cal Literature informs us as follows “Lakshmipala's son Subahu, 
Savahga in some chronicles, detained the horse let loose by the Raja 
Vikramaditya in connection with his Asvamedlia. Vikramiiditya invad- 
ed Priigjyotishapura and rescued his sacrificial horse after vanquishing 
Subahu.”’” 

The R.'l\ also sj^eaks of Vikramaditya — a contemporary of 
Mentha, Vetala, Pravarasena etc. and a con([ucior of {>akas as holding 
sway over Kasmira even when he properly bclotigs to Ujjain. Nepa- 
lese chronicles also admit Vikramaditya’s licgcmony over Ncpala. 

I therefore tliink it probable that (Sandra of the Mehcrauli 
Pillar Inscription’*^ is identical with Candragupla II of the Gupta 
dynasty, though I cannot definitely say that all these claims found in 
the JV., the ^lehcrauli inscription, the Raghuvaiiisa etc. are correct. 
Indeed, we cannot ignore the striking similarity that is observable 
between the inscription and the Gupta coins, fhe Mcherauli inscrip- 
tion contains the following two lines, which, in view of the light that 
the coin legends and the Raghuvaiiisa throtv over them, must be 
regarded as referring to the demise of Vikramaditya 

irf i fy 

nrraa: ftqcTFT Ml I’ 

i.e. “of him who being as it were tired of one world has resorted to the 
other; who has bodily reached the world that was conquered by (his own) 
deeds, (but) has remained in tliis tvorld by (or in the form of) fame.” 
The Gupta coins contain almost identical words and expressions, which 

77. Allan, Cat. of Indian Coins, Gupta dynasties., p. CXXX. 

78. Calcutta Ori. Press Publication, 1929, p. 3. Compare K. L. Barua’s 
Early History of Kaniaru[)a, pp. 43-44- 

79. Fleet’s Gupta insers. No. 32. The conquest of the four quarters is 
briefly and beautifully described there. TIic Bahllkas in that inscription sliould 
naturally represent Bactria in the north. The Bahlikas to “the west of the 
seven months of Indus’’ are a figment of imagination. 

80 . Compare : II ^ 11 ( Raghti 

XVIII). Is this not a reference to the inscrii)tions on the Gupta coins? Cf. 
also Raghu XVIII. 22. 
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forbids ihc interpretaiioii tliat the Meherauli Iron pillar inscription is 
not a posthumous one.^’ riuis we see that Vikrama was probably a 
great concpicror, as is averred by the JV., the BKM and the 
KSS.®“ According to the |V. he was also a patron of poets and was 
known for his inuniriccncc. Ihe C^ambay and Sangli plates of 
Govinda IV refer to Candragupla’s ‘ Tyaga’;'’’^ while the following stanza 
from the Sanjan inscription of Amoghavarsa (A.D. 871) throws a flood 
of light on his munificence saying that lie gave by lacs and crores 



The Nfdanda inscription of Dcvajniladcva has a jicrtinent reference 
to “the Tyagapatha, that was destroyed by Kali, when the enemy of 


81. Some of ilic Gupta coin-legends run as follows:— 

1’ Sc fwf-jlfri Wif<{ I* 

mfH i‘ & ^ 

I 

Sc i’ 

82. Here the KSS. (Ch. CXX. says that Vikrainadiiya of Ujjain con- 

quered “the entire confederations of Mlecchas after coiujiieriiig all the countries 
Madhydesa, Saurastra, Vahga, Aiiga and the (countries of the) eastern quarter, 
Kfismira, and (the countries of) the northern quarter and making them pay 
tribute (Vide KSS. Ch. 119. St. 27-,"J9 quoted supra ; Ch. 122. St. 1-7 and 103-104). 
The B^ilika-couniry mentioned in the Meheratdi Inscription seems to be refer- 
red to by Kalidasa in the coneptest of Raghu, Canto IV. st. 67. For, “the north- 
ern country on the banks of the Vanksu river where salTron is cultivated” and 
where the Huna-kings were vanquished, “is identified by Ksh'asvanu. . . .with 
Vahlikadesa or Bactria in his gloss on (he word Vahllka meaning “saffron” 
where he says 

(Pathak’s McghadQta, Introduction, p. viii). Vide in this connection Mr. OaVs 
edition of Amarakosa, p. no. 

83. ‘?RRMrT^n5%^ i* 

84 . E.L, XVIII. 235-57- 
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the Saka had passed to the other world.”^'^ Hiuen-tsang speaking of 
Vikramaditya, says that he “was of wide renown” adding immediately 
‘ He ordered his Ministers to disirihuie daily throughout India five 
lakhs of gold coins ; he largely supplied the wants of the poor, the 
orphans and the bcrcavctl. His treasurer fearing that the resources 
of the kingdom would be exliaustcd represented the case to the king. . 

'J1ie king answered “But of my own surplus I (wish to) 

relieve the poor. I would on no account, for my own advantage, 
thoughtlessly burthen (grind down) the country.” Accordingly he 
added five lakhs for the good of the poor.”‘*‘^ 

Paramarlha^” refers to Vikramaditya of Ayodhya as having given 
both Vindhyavasin and Vasuljandhu “a reward of three lacs of gold” 
each. '1 he Nepalese tradition avers that Vikramaditya j)aid olT all the 
debts of all persons before he started an era. Ilfda’s (buha-sapta-sati 
says — 

^TTi I 

II ( era ^ 55??* i 
II ) 

j.c. “Her foot has imitated the deeds of Vikramaditya in rendering a 
Laksa (a lac of gold coins; a mark) to your hand, being j)lcascd with the 
pleasant massage of her limb.” Jain traditions unanimously narrate 
how Siddhasena received a crore of gold coins etc. from Vikrama- 
ditya : 

ll” (I’rabhandhakosa, pp. 17 & 20). 

The Prabandhakosa records many other traditions regarding the 
munificence of Vikramaditya. According to that work^” he gave more 
than a million grants ^ *^33^ ( The same 

work®® seems to quote from an earlier authority a story relating to 

85. 

^ ^ ^ «' (V. R. S. Mon. No. pp. 19 ) 

86. Beal. I. 106-7. Note that the father of Kumara (Kumaragupta according 
to my interpretation) Aja i.e. Raghu is described as 

87, B. Bhattacharya, op. cit., p. LXI; LXII. 

88, p. 20, 89. p. 15. 
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his bard who received from him a magnificent gift. This story is 
also known to i^ariigadharapaddhati,”® which adds an interesting com- 
ment in this connection 


wf gsrr: 

II va 11 q^* mnOTrfrq?- 


q^f^j r 


^arngadhara-paddhali‘‘^ contains another verse which says that the king 
Vikramaditya gave what nobody else could :— 


qq Ijqrfq cic^nf^cnraroi* qf^qRT* 

II ^ II 


Udayasundarikatha of Soddhala refers to the king J^ri-Vikrama as a 
great patron of poets, who bestowed on the deserving ones even 
troops of elephants • 

»tfes ^PTITTreftoa d^JRRTOTI 

^lynwjjRd! ^fipTT* >^5 ii’ 

Even Rajakkhara in his Kavya-Mimaiiisa^- advices the princes 
to imitate the ‘Sabhapatis’ like Sahasaiiika etc. in point of liberality’ or 
ddiia. To Vikramaditya is ascribed the following verse in the Sukti- 
muklavali, wliere he declares himself prepared for anything that be 
in store for him, now that he has bestowed heaps of gold, that he has 
destroyed the pride of the best of logicians, that he has sported with 
kings as with dice, etc 

fitsrrfiRn »4KR<v i P>wi 

nsif fiRj I 3?i|incwf?rdf^?V5rfir: ?n^fer aKtf^‘ ??(nf«raT srf^ 

n’ (siUti. G.O.S. CXXXII. p. 455). Vikra- 
ma’s Adventures’ (H.O.S. XXVI) is full of tales regarding his libera- 


90. Sarfigadharapaddhati, Ch. 35; st. 5C5. Compare the variant reading of 
the same verse found in Prabandhakosa, quoted above. 

91. Ibid. Ch. 73. St. 1249 (Visista-raja-varnanam, st. 3). 

92 . G. O. S.. I. p. 55 ; 
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lity etc. It is by no means necessary to believe in all the details given by 
these divers traditions; still it cannot be said that these traditions 
are all worthless. Nor can they be regarded as very late, especially it 
we remember that the person to whom they refer belongs to the early 
part of the fifth century A.D. At any rate these traditions, as also those 
about Vctala, make it amply dear that (he famous Vikramaditya is 
almost certainly identical with Candra-Gupta II Sahasamka. 

The authenticity of the JV. is also confirmed by the fact that 
many of the astronomers referred to in that work find mention also 
in Varaha's works. I he JV. (XXII. 9) thus refers to the astronomers 
;^:rutascna, Satyacarya, Badaiayana, Manittha or Maninlha, Varaha- 
mihira, Kunuirasimha and Kfdidasa. Varahamihira in his Ilorasastra 
lias quoted LSatya or Satyacarya no less than eight times, Siddhasena 
and Manintha'*'* once ; Tvhilc his commentator Srirudra (juotes Bada- 
rayana eleven times, Maninlha or Manitlha thrice and Satya once. 
Varahamihira lias quoted Badaiayana in his Brhalsariihita, while 
Badarayana himself in his Miihurtadipika mentions the Jyotirvida- 
bharana wriltcn by Kalidasa. Kumarasiiiiha may or may not be 
identical with Kuniaradasa the author of tlie Janaklharana,^^ as is sug- 
gested by Prof. K. K. Lcle and S. K. Oak. Mr. S. B. Dikshit informs 
us about Satyacarya’s work saying that “of all the five Nadl-granthas 
the one by Satyacarya knoivn as the Dhruvanadi is the best.” I do not 
think that the JV. could have mentioned many of these persons at 
all, had it been written in the loth or 1 uh cent. A.D. as is believed 
by some. Before finisliing this brief article I should give only a few 
of the many points of similarity noted by Prof. K. K. Lcle and S. K. 
Oak, to whose ariicle'^^ on Vikramaditya 1 am also indebted for certain 
leferences in this article 

( 1 ) Raghu II r. 13 


93 . Sir R. G. Bliancknkar mentions a Manitlha-tajika, saying that "the work 
is ascribed to Maniithacharya ; Manittha.. is identified by Prof. Weber with 
Manctho, antlior of Apotolcsmata.”(Collcclcd Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Vol. II, p. 39 ). 

94. I 

95. *TheDate of Kalidasa and Vikramaditya' ( 

f^l ) ; Vividha-jnana-vistara, 192 s*, March, April and May. (In Marathi). 
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Compare JV. — 

;Sft \ 

(2) Raghu IX. stanzas 2,11,12,14,15 and 54 respectively. 


‘OTTSTT 5T?cn^?RTP^^: 1’ 






Compare J V ( CIi. XI ) l’ 

(Ch. XII) 

(Cli. XII. 5 ) ^ & I’ 

(3) Kuniarasambhava L 3 ft 

fw gr HH t; r 

Compare JV (IV. 85 ) ^ Jpit etc.* 

(IV. 86) etc.’ 

There arc nunicrous astrological and astronomical similarities 
between the JV. on the one hand and Kalidasa s works on the other. 
The similarity between the ideas iouiid in the Brhatsaiiihita and 
Kalidasa cannot be overlooked 1 


(1) Kumarasambhava (IV) ‘qro: etc. l’ 

Compare JV. XL 40 ‘JT I’ 

( 2 ) Raghu IV. 21 , •* 

Compare Brhatsaiiihita ^ etc. 

(3) Raghu XVII. 35 : wqqt l’ 

Compare Brhatsaihhita (Saptarsivicara): CRlftr etc. 

(4) 5 ak. I : spnRr^urfq ^ i 

Brhatsaihhita : 
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In ihc end I take the liberty to quote one of the stanzas in the 
Sesadhyaya of the JV. which gives us the name of still another work 
of Kcilidasa, called ^rutikarmavada, but which perhaps, together with 
seven more stanzas, may be a later addition, as we find seven or eight 
stanzas more than the number of stanzas of that work given in one®® 
of its verses 





^ ir (JV. XXII. 20) 


96. J.V., XXII. G, gives 1424 verses only, but the text contains more. 



glVAjI’S SURAT EXPEDITION OF 1664 : 
Some of its historical aspects. 


By J. C. De 

Faruqi^ and other scholars have of late ably pleaded that the 
events of Aurangzib's notable reign be viewed in a proper historical 
perspective. While admitting the justice o[ such a view point, one 
must realise that during the early years ol that rule, when one could 
reasonably expect reforms being introduced by a strong, young and 
efficient ruler, little had been done to reorganise the military forces, 
infuse new vigour into the war-olfices, and undertake other measures 
of defence and offence which could successfully cope with the Maha- 
rashtriya menace of irregular warfare. It is no palliation to argue that 
even Akbar's army would not have been able to get the better of those 
intrepid horsemen and the genius of their leader, 'i'hc fact remains 
that Akbar had not been faced with such a problem. Whether he 
would or would not have been able to solve it, had it confronted him, 
is a question which lies in the realm of possibilities and probabilities. 
Nor must it be supposed that Surat tvas a part of the Empire which 
could be neglected with impunity by the Mughul administration. We 
shall have occasion to speak of the opulence and commercial import- 
ance of the city later on. It will be suffiu ient for us to mention here 
that (according to an English record of .^th Aj:)ril, 1 (>().])“ “the King 
(had) taken very heavily the plundering and burning of this towne 
and port of Surratt, and hath vowed revenge upon the rebell.” “The 
Governor of Surat, Reaite (sic) Chaun was tinned out of that govern- 
ment.”® * 

It cannot be denied that the old military methods could not be 
altered to the tunc of changed circumstances by the Mughul Emperor ; 
that the artillery in particular could not be brought up to that 
standard of discipline and efficiency which the Europeans of those days 
attained in India itself ; that a navy could not be built up which could 
guard the ports, and transport an army into the Mahanishtriya 
country (if necessary)! that nothing in short could be done to avert 


1. In “Aurangzeb and his Times.” 

2. Factory Records Surat, Vol. 83 , 72. 

3. Eng. Fac. 1661-64, P- 

50—4 
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the lightning-like blow of the Maratha chief, and prevent the success 
which crowned it. 

I'o quote from just one of the sources of information. Sivdji s 
troops according to Careri^ were “much better soldiers than the Moguls; 
for they live(d) a day upon a piece of dry bread, and the Moguls 
(would) march at their ease, carrying their women, abundance of pro- 
visions and tents, so that their army looks like moving city.” 

The Governor of Surat is given credit to by a Dutch documents'^ 
for “placing scouts round the city, breaking down bridges (though the 
water channels were mostly dry) and placing cannon in various places.” 
But we find later on in the same document that “the Governor though 
(he was) the commander of looo horse and charged with the duty of 
defending the city, took refuge in the castle with his suite and lOO 
horsemen (all that he had of the aforesaid number) as the principal 
inhabitants had already done.” When Sivaji’s men'' “had the boldness 
. . . .to come close up to the castle,” the guns “did them no harm 

while inflicting considerable damage on the city itself.” “Some of the 
robber’s troopc,” says the same record, “made their way, quite unop- 
posed to the custom house and there found plenty of booty.” “The 
King’s custom house” says the Dutch Register, “was the first to be attack- 
ed. The Governor with hundred cavalry and his retinue, shut himself 
up in the fort, abandoning the town to the brigands, who moved right 
up to the fort.”^ 

There were no “500 men trayned and in a ready ness, as by order 
from the king there ever should.”'^ There seems to be no doubt that 
the Governor had converted to his own use the money that he used to 
draw from the Exchc(iuer for the ostensible purpose of maintaining a 
guard of soldiers, for at the time of the raid, it was found tliat this force 
existed mainly on paper. “It was mid-day,” says Valentyn,®“rierce fire 
was seen raging in tlie city while Seva-gi’s men gradually entered it 
and first turned their attention to the Customs House (Tolhuis) which 
they sacked. I’he terrified governor of the city immediately fled with 
all the servants of the Mogol to the fortress.” 

.^ivaji “now finding no opposition did nothing till deep into the night, 

4. “A voyage round the world" “of Indosian" in Churchill, IV. 

5. The Surat Factory Diary in Hague Transcripts, ser. I. Vol. XXVII, 
No. 719. I have followed the translation in I.A., LI. 

6. Sloane Mss. no. 18G1. 

7. The Dutch Register says that “8 to 10 thousand cavalry and infantry” 
accompanied Sivaji. 

8. “Dagh Register gehouden in Casteel Batavia Anno 1664“ (1895 edition). 

9. Valeri tyn : Oiid cn Nieiiw Oost-Indien (book IV, part ii). 
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but pillaging and burning, and also encouraging themselves to ap- 
proach (near) the fortress. It is true that the “Mughals shot (at the 
Manithas) throughout” the whole night ; but “they” “did more 
damage to the city than to the enemy.” “The two governors,” says 
Carre, “could not but be pensive in their despair, their only care being 
how to hide themselves and the more valuable things they possessed, 
rhey were swayed by interest and avarice which made them override 
the dictates of duty. At last the governor of the castle opened artil- 
lery fire upon the town. He shot at random and if (it) was to a certain 
extent fraught with dangers in regard to Seva-gy’s soldiers, it rendered 
the destruction of the people of Surat most certain. “This sud- 
den surprize,” says the English President and Council,'' “strucke such 
a terror to all, both men, women, and children, that the Governor and 
the rest of the Kings ministers and eminent merchants betooke them- 
selves to the Castle.” Naturally, “the towncs folke perceiveing, left 
theire houses and whatever belonging to them, and lied with theirc 
wives and children.” “ The Mocncs,” says the newly arrived chaplain, 
“LTscaliot,”'- “through the unworthy covetousness of the Governour 
. . . .had HOC body to head them nor none unto whom to joyne them- 
selves, and so lied away.” Even before i^ivAji had actually reached 
Surat, “the cowardly and unfaithfull Governour,” according to the 
same authority “sen(t) a servant to Sevagee to treat of some conditions 
of ransome.” This man is probably identical with the “Cotoual qui 
est comme le grand Provost” “dc la campagne.” 

Their inefliciency was so pal])ablc even to themselves that some 
of the Mughul officers did not consider it derogatory to their dignity 
to beg for assistance from the FAiropean factors. “'Ehe kings wakiah- 
navis who had taken refuge in the castle,” say the Dutch (for example), 
“wrote to the Directeur asking that certain chests in his house (hard 
by ours) might be fetched into our factory for safety.” To his humilia- 
tion the recjiiest was not granted by the Dutch. Again the Kotwal’s 
brother is said to have come “out of the castle with 40 soldiers, and a 
trumpeter (was) sent from the Captain to the Directeur, proposing 
that (the Dutch) should send out some of (their) men” to drive away 
the raiders. “Reply was made,” say the Dutch, “that we had no men 
to spare.” 

Referring to this matter, the Regsiter says, “Dc govcrncur Zond 
een troup van 40 Moorse ruyters hy den directeur, versoekende, dat 
by daer enige Hollanders wilde by doen on dc rovers te gaen ops- 

10. L’histoire de Seva-gy in Calaitta Review, Feb. 1928. 

11. O.C. Vol. 28, 3019; Fac. Rec. Sur. vol, 86, 4. 

19 ^ Sloatie Mil. 1861, 
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charpen, dewyl ay hacr nu stil hidden en den brand meest gebluscht 
was.” “But the Director declined, deeming that this inaction of the 
enemy meant further mischief brewing and would only result in a 
resumption of tlie attack in a day or two with greater vigour.” 

No doubt exists regarding the opulence of the city and its import- 
ance in the Empire. But nothing had been done to make its defences 
adequately strong. 

As early as the beginning of the seventeenth century foreign 
travellers had seen in Surat an important centre of trade. Its inland 
and coastal commercial activities gradually extended from Delhi, Agra 
and Lahore in the north to Golconda, Konkan and the Malabar in 
the Sotith. “Surat,” says Hawkins, “was now one of the chief ports 
of India, and the centre of trade with the Red Sea.” “It trades,” says 
another traveller,^^ “to the Red Sea, to Achin, and to divers other 
places.” “The citie,” says Finch, “is of good quantitie with many 
faire merchants houses therein, standing twentie miles within the land 
up a faire river.”^^ “The citty of Surat,” says “I/Escaliot,” “(is) built 
of a large extent, and very popclus, rich in merchandise, as being the 
mart for the great empire of the Mogol.” 

“Within a league of the Road,” says Mandelslo, “we entered in- 
to the river upon which Surat is seated, and which hath on both sides 
a very fertile soil, and many fair gardens, with pleasant country 
houses.”^® 

“The city of Surattee,” points out “Baldaeus,” “is a place of great 
traffick, both the English and Dutch having factories there. He 
adds that since the early seventeenth century the trade of Surat in- 
creased, “many rich merchants and artisans haveing been drawn thi- 
ther since that time.” 

“Careri” by the end of the century found that “in the port of 
Sourate there is a trade not only for all sorts of spice — but of very 
rich gold and silk stuffs, of very fine cottons and other commodities 
brought thither from remote parts. There are such rich merchants, 
that they can load any gicat ship out of one of their warehouses.” 
“Surattee is the prime mart of India, all nations in the world trading 
thither. 

The general idea that we glean from the apparently exaggerated 


13. Terry. 

14. Foster ; Early travels in India ; Purchas etc. 

15. Travels of J. Albert de Mandelslo, in 1638 and 1639. 

16. “Baldaeus: An exact Description of the Coasts Malabar and Coromandel 
irj the East Indies.” 

17. John F. Gemelli Careri: A voyage rQund the world (in Churchill)^ 
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accounts of the plunder which the Maharashlriya king carried away 
from Surat is that of the extraordinary economic prosperity of that 
town. “It is believed,” says Theveiiot, for example, “that this prince 
carried away in jewels gold and silver to tlie value of above thirty 
French millions.” “He .... carryed,” records Gary, “a vast treasure 
away with him. It is credibly reported neere unto tenn millions of 
rupees.” “Hee hath carryed away,” says the English President, “in. 
gold, pearle, pretious stones and other rich goods to the value of money 
hundred thousand })ounds, and burnt of other goods and houses to 
the amount of as much more.” I he loss to the merchants according 
to the Dutch Diary was an “immense” one. I’he account of the 
Loyal Merchant says that “by report” Sivaji took away “with him 
above a million and halfe of mony (Surat t not haveing been soe rich, 
not in many yeares before.” Another almost contcmj)orary English 
record points out that “jewels gold, silver, horses” and “other goods” 
used to come from other ports to Surat. Bernier tells us that Sivaji 
returned . . . laden with gold and silver to the amount of several mil- 
lions ; with pearls, silken stidfs, fine clothes and a variety of other 
costly merchandise,”^'^ Sivaji, according to Vaicntyn, left “Surattee” 
with an “incalculable booty” (“onnoemelyken biiil”). “He and his 
followers took only the most costly things with them.” The damage 
in general was fully reckoned at 30 millions. 

Referring to Sivaji’s exploit, a Marathi account sums up thus 
“Tadanaiiitara Suratec maravi asa vicitra karun sar karkiina va sar- 
dara va mavale adikarun jamiyat karavi to karun Surata marilo ; va- 
hui inatta hatasa lagalo ; sone, rupc, moti, daiilat va iiaktakhcrija 
dusra evaj dhctla nahi.”^*'^ 

But no care had been taken to fortify this rich and important 
depository of merchandise, and the port of call for vessels proceeding 
to the holy towns of Arabia, “sivaji,” as an earlier historian ably re- 
marks, “led his famous expedition . . . without any opposition against 
Surat which was then tlie emporium of Indian c ommcrce with foreign 
countries.”-^ As regards defences, “its situation” says “L’Escaliot” “is 
upon a large plaine of many miles extent and their care hath beene so 
little to secure it by art that they have only made against the cheef 
avenues of the towne some weake and ill built gates, and for the rest 
in some parts a dry ditch casiely passable by a footman, wanting a 

18. Travels of M. de I’hevciiot; Public Record Office, C. O. 77, vol. IX, folio 
38A, No. 24; Orme Mss. no. 263; Eng. Fac. 1GG1--64 p. 314; Constable and 
Smith, Travels in the Mogul Empire, page 188 etc. 

19. In Vakskar : Qalmi Bakhar. 

?o, Ranade : Rise of the Mar^thd Power. 
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wall or other defence on ihe inner side ; the rest left soc open that 
scarce any single of a ditch is perceivable.’' “Surate,” says Carr^,^^ was 
without any defence that could arrest (the attack of) an army." 

"J avernier says that at the time of Alurdd Baksh’s siege “the city, 
which was without protection, made no resistance, for it has only had 
walls, which arc open in many places.”^^ 

The walls of Surat were probably built of mud, and were not 
certainly strong during .Sivaji’s siege. 

“Baldacus” points out that “Suratte — lies open to the water-side, 
except that the castle is well provided with cannon” borrowed from 
“the ship Midellcburgh.” “But on the landsidc it is fortified by a 
wall of stone, the old fortifications being only of earth. But Careri 
says that Surat was “inclos’d by a weak wall, built after it was plundered 
by Savagi or Kacagi.”-^ 

An English letter to Ahmadabad of ist November, 1664 says, 
“Wee take notice of the arrival of your new Governor, and the present 
you made him ; which was too much for our business tlicre, what ever 
hee expected.” J'he “new Governour” was Mahdbat Khdn. The way 
in which the new Viceroy of (nijarat moved to the relief of Surat shows 
that the present was not certainly deserved. Ehe Dutch records tell 
us that he arrived there about two weeks after J^ivaji had left. “A 
letter from Signor Wagensvelt at Brotschia (Broach) dated the 8th. 
instant, apprised us,” says the Surat Factory Diary, “that the Duke 
Suberdescham” (Siibadar Khan?) “with a large force, was marching 
to the relief of Surat ; and that Mirfetta (Mir Fateh) was to follow.” 

Ably commenting on these reported military movements, the 
Dutch chronicler says, “Had they slaried earlier, they might have pre- 
vented much of the destruction that has taken place.” “(Here) is 
arrived from Arnadabad ^^()hoblltt Ckawne . . . who wee heare is much 
troubled at the mine of this citty, as the choicest flower in his garden. 
Hee made what expedition posibie after hee heard of Sevages approach. 
His army hath been here these three dayes,' hee himself hath not rcacht 
further than Broach, and lis thought will come no further, now this 
second fright is over.” Whatever may have been the marching speed 
of the cavalry under Mahabat Khan, the huge forces collected at 
Aurangabad did not raise I heir little fingers to make the Mardth^ sur- 
render his loot. “Mahiibat Khan,” says Manucci, “in spite of having 
a large army, could not restrain the fury of this robber.”^® 

21. L’historic de Seva-gy Cal. Review Feb. 1928, p. 232. 

22. Ball, I, 328. 

23. ChurchiH’s Voyages vol. III. S4. Vol. IV, 

25. Storia II, 120. 
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One must therefore conclude that the general inefTiciency of the 
Mughul adininislration relative to this rich port of the Empire and 
the cowardice of the olFiccrs responsible tor the welfare of the 
citizens and security of their property were dcmonslraled by the ease 
with which the Maharashtriya raid was conducted, and the objective 
of his enterprise gained by ^ivaji. 

The exploits of Sivaji in 1074 A.H. arc thus summed up in the 
Muntakhabul Lubab””:-— “Despatches arrived from Prince Mu’az- 
zam to the effect that “Sivaji was glowing more and more daring, and 
every day was atacking and plundering the Imperial territories, and 
caravans. He had seized the ports of Jiwal Pabal and others near 
Surat, and attacked the vessels of pilgrimage bound to Makkah. He 
had built several forts by the sea shore and had entirely interrupted 
maritime commerce.” So far as this infonuation is historically accu- 
rate, it forms an adverse commentary on the then prevailing methods 
of Mughul administration. 

Regarding the citizens themselves, it is apparent from the above 
quotations that the desertion of their posts by the olFiccrs (lishcarlcncd 
them and impaired their morale. lUii Mughul inconqiclcncc was not 
the only cause of the collapse of all resistance on the part of the towns- 
people. The Hindu, the Jaina and the Parsi were as much to blame 
as the M aha mm ad an. 

“The courage of its inhabitants,” says Carre, “certainly did not 
serve as ramparts” of the city. Ehe merchants-i lass bent on making 
money did neither have the boldness to light for their property nor 
the prudence to hire others for a few thousand rupees to fight for 
them. Religious scruples again stood in the way of some. The Jaina 
and probably some of the Hindus would not care to slied blood under 
any condition, while the Parsi is said to be during those days such a 
votary of Fire, that he w^ould not (juench flames consuming life and 
property. “The Banian is one,” says “L’Escaliot,” “who thinks it the 
greatest wickedness to kill any creature whaisoevcr that hath life, .... 
and the Persee doth su|)perslitiously adore the lire as his god, and 
thinks it an unpardonable sin to throw water upon it.” “The nier- 
cJiants who abounded in the place,” adds Cane, “had little experience 
of war and intent on the preservation of their private interest. Besides 
many Indians in Surat had .... so gieat a horror for bloodshed that 
they would not kill the meanest animal, far less massacre men, a very 
good sentiment if everbody shared it.” The fact that two brass guns 
could be spared by a merchant for the defence of the English factory 
shows that not armament but the spirit to use it was lacking. 


af). By Khafi Khan. 
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At the same time success of the expedition must not blind us to 
the cruel methods that Sivaji employed to extort his spoil. He, accord- 
ing to Bernier, “remained nearly three days (in Sourate), torturing the 
population to compel a discovery of their concealed riches. Burn- 
ing what he could not take away, 8cva-gi returned without the least 
oposition, laden with gold and silver.” Some of the prisoners had 
heads and hands cut olf. Swords were flourished over the heads of 
others. He threatened to “race our (the English) house to the ground 
and bee our destruction.” “His party .... continued a great deale 
of tyranny and cruelty to the townsmen, cuting of the hands of some 
and the heads of others, day and night robbing and burning downe the 
city.” According to “L’Escaliot” “he spares no barbar(ou)s cruelty to 
extort concessions from his prisoners ; whij)s them most crucly threa- 
tens death, and often executeth it, if they doe not produce soe much 
as hee thinks they may or disires they should ; at least cuts off one hand, 
sometymes both.” “ Elicrc was no form of cruelty that they did not 
practise upon women and old people,” says Carre, “who had been 
detained in their lodgings through weakness or age. dliey wanted 
thereby to make them disclose where the rest of their treasures were 
concealed.” “Ehe rogue,” adds the English President, “was very 
cruell. Who ever hee was that was taken and brought before him, 
who could not rcdeme himselfe, lost either his hands or his head.” 
“I’he dwelling of the famous merchant Wiergewora,” says the Surat 
Diary, “was in ashes and the same fate had befallen that of Suwadrac 
and innumerable others, few of the great houses having escaped spo- 
liation.” “d’he whole time,” (i.c. on the first night), says Valcntyn, 
“miserable crying of women and children on account of the loss of their 
husbands, houses and goods was heard,” and “no one as the fire in- 
creased, knew where to turn.” 

But one must remember firstly, that we must judge this Maharash- 
trlya captain according to the standards of his age. Both in the East 
and West, torture was at this time the handmaiden of Law, and the 
sack of Sural compares favourably for Sivaji with that of Magdeburg, 
for examjjle, in Europe. “Caoats were seen to throw men, women and 
children alive” into “the ilames,” “while Pappenheim’s Walloons 
transfixed infants at the breasts of their mothers.” “Six thousand 
bodies had to be thrown into the Elbe before the streets could be 
cleared and some estimate made of the material damage.” “The most 
reliable figure for the victims of the massacre, not one in fifty of whom 
war armed, is 25,000.” “400 rich merchants” were held to ransom” by 


27. The President’s letter of 28tli January. 
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Tilly.2® Wc must not forget that these are events of the seventeenth 
centnry. 

Moreover the fact that .^ivajf spared Anthony Smith, Father Am- 
broise, “a deceased Dclale’s" family, a Jew and others speaks highly of 
his nobility of character. One should not, considering the times, 
shudder so much at the cruelties, as rejoice at the exceptions. 

To consider a few details “It comes to Mr. Smith(s) turne,” says 
the chaplain, “and his right hand being comanded to bee cutt of ; hee 
cryed out in Indostan to Sevagee rather to cut off his head ; unto wich 
end his halt was taken of, but Sevagec stopt execution." 

The letter of ifith February to St. George says that Sivaji threa- 
tend Smith with death and cused him “to be bound with his armes 
behinde him amoungst the rest of the prisoners, demanding 300,000 
rupees for his ransome." But when an Armenian “that was of his 
acquaintance" informed the Maratha king of “his quality and condi- 
tion," and “avssured him that" Smith “was a common man,- the next 
day" Sivaji “tooke 300 rupees and sett him free, sending him to us 
upon his perouL""” “Smith,” says the Dutch Diary, “had been captured 
by the marauders .... but (was) . . . taken for a menial servant (being 
badly dressed) and so released for a ransom." “I/Escaliot" says defi- 
nitely that Smith was well treated at llie oiitest. I'hcn he was “seised up- 
on by a cupple of black rogues and pinioned" “in that extermety hath 
brought away thee marks in his armes with him." Smith, we must 
remember, was not a decent type of Fnglishman. He had taken part 
in many dubious proceedings, and once wanted to bribe Oxenden with 
a diamond valued at R. iooo/-.'’‘^ A letter of 31st March, 1665^^ from 
the Company’s servants calls him “a more atheisticall wretch never 
was suffered to live on the earth," and accuses him of jiletting with the 
Maharashtn'ya to “betray your house, estate and servants up to him." 
One may venture to suggest that tlic opportunist in him made him 
guilty of indiscretions which Sivaji sought to punish in the rough antj 
ready manner of those days. 

(To be contiiiued) 


28. Watson : : Wallenstein (pubd. 1938.) 

29. F. R. Surat, 86, 52. 30. Eng. Fac. 1661-64, p. 207 etc. 

31. Fac. Rec. Surat, vol. 86; O. C. vol. XXIX. 
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POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 
IN INDIA 

( I ) 

' By Makhanlal Roy Chowdhury Shastri 

Islam means ‘Peace.’ Peace presupposes War. Arabia, where 
Muhammad appeared, was a land of War. Muhammad in spite of 
himself, found himself in a political organisation after the 
Battle of Badr. He had to protect those who had ‘surrendered to God’ 
and desired peace ; Revelations were sought and they came. Muham- 
mad, the orthodox held, had no individual initative. Everything 
round about him was inspired. Muhammad gave orders and decisions 
to suit local conditions and needs which the orthodox intt^preted as 
indications of what sliould be done in such matters for all limes and 
desired to apply them as universal propositions. In trying to do service 
to the cause of Islam, the orthodox people killed social and political 
initiative and thereby impeded its natural ^owth. 1 he tragedy was 
that the Mullas, in interpreting the decisions of the Prophet laid 
more stress on the form rather than on his spirit thus standing as an 
eternal barrier to the free and continuous progress of Islam. 

But in spite of the Mulla barrier Islam out of necessity could not 
avoid the unconscious forces of assimilations of social psychology and 
could not outgrow the pressure of political environments. The struc- 
ture of a political state which Muhammad foreshadowed, incorporated 
some prc-lslamic elements from the Western Asiatic States, and from 
peoples that lived in and near Mecca. The control of the rituals of 
religion formed a part of the ancient Semitic states with whom the pre- 
Muslim Arabs had acquaintance. . ./r 

Commerce of Mecca brought her in direct touch with the different 
peoples of the age, we mean the Christian State of Najian, the autono- 
mous Jewish C^olony of Yathreb, and with the Natbean Iraditions and 
Imperialism of Himyar. Arabs were a military-minded people, they were 
conscious of their superior tongue and were proud of their ennobled 
blood,” and lovers of their tribal instincts. Behind the spirit of re- 
ligious proselytisation, the national Arab movement turned onward 
to an ever broadening zone of political influence concpiering, Islamis- 
ing and Arabicising new peoples, incorporating fresh factors in her 
complex achievements. 

The Islamic state grew unconsciously round the personality of 
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the Prophet. The State evolved out of the actions of the Prophet guid- 
ed by ‘the inner will’ expressed in terms of revelations. Here 
“in his life and actions one finds wars, truce, pacts, conventions 
and various other matters of a purely temporal nature intermingled 
with fasts, prayers, j^rivations, austerities”— reconciling the most irre- 
conciliables. (iod revealed to him the advent of a Khalifa or Com- 
mander of the faithful. Prophet was after all a Prophet and not a secular 
prince. Naturally in the state, which he ruled at Medina, there were 
many ‘links lost.’ After his death his immediate disciples assumed 
the rule of Islam ‘iiilicriting faith and the Government of the new 
state.' This period may be called the formative period of the Islamic 
State organisation, consolidating the floating links and supplying the 
missing ones. During this period, called the Apostolic period 
(632-6(31), the Quran was ollicially published and the secular state was 
organised ; the revelations of the Quran, the precepts of the Faith 
and examples of Muhammad were applied to the })roblcms of the 
rising Islalnic Empire. At the same time it was during this period that 
new theories ^verc sought to be formulated regarding the succession to 
the Khelafat as a political institution, t hough aj)parcntly the different 
contesting sides based their contentions and claims on the Quran, their 
quarrels were principally due to recurrence of the tribal spirit of the 
Arabs which was kept dormant only by the personality of the Prophet 
for about half a century. Hus struggle led to a schism both in religion 
and politics and ultimately it “ranged the forces of Islam into narrow 
sectional groups swayed by conflicting alliances.” Possibly the rule 
of Omar is the only instance when the ideal preached by ^Iuhammad 
both in matter and form was more or less realised. His was the rule 
when the precepts of the Quran were emphasised by his personal 
rule and example, and “the democratic nature of the Islamic state as a 
trust to be administered in public interest as a national institution 
which fitted every man into a proper place within the frame-work of 
a political order,” was more or less realised. 

The real regal period begins with the Ommyads when the Re- 
public was destroyed and forever ; and it was then substituted by a 
dynastic monarchy.^ The tragedy of Political Islam has been that 
except Abu Bakr, father-in-law of the Prophet who ruled only for two 

1. Historian Maqrizi states that Muhammad prophesied, ‘Khelafat after 
me will endure for 30 years ; after that will come the rule of Kings.’ Ibn Khal- 
dun says that after the death of Harun-al-Rashid there was nothing of the 
Khelafat. Qutubuddin says that Khelafat ended in 1258 when the Mongols con- 
quered Bagdad. Arnold, Caliphate, Chap. V. 
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years, almost all the descendants and many of the important disciples 
of the Prophet were killed by the followers of the faith who had received 
inspiration from the Prophet himself. During the dynastic periods of 
the Khelafat, many new problems arose in course of political organisa- 
tion and administration. The problems of Iinmat, nature of Govern- 
ment, rights and obligations of the rulers and the ruled were sought to 
be defined. I he influence of the Roman Empire was most noticeable in 
the development of Governmental departments ; the Roman institu- 
tions were Arabicised by giving them Arabic names and personnel 
especially in provinces which were con(|uercd from Rome. The Persian 
ethics of royalty and rituals of the court could be very well traced in the 
institutions relating to the kings and courts of this period. 

The Abbasid period was the most important so far as the growth 
of Islamic polity was concerned. The contacts which the Omrnyads 
had established with the lands beyond Arabia now began to bear 
fruits. The study of tlie philosophy of the Greeks, their art and medi- 
cine widened the Arab mind, su])plying one of the strata for the growth 
of Sufism. Ehe political structure of the conquerred Roman provinces 
created rich political traditions ; and contact with Indian notions of 
state craft opened new fields of experiments and adoptions. And there 
was no dearth of Arabic scholars and jurists to give them Arabic colour 
and touch, and ultimately Arabicise them. The intellectual horizon 
of the Arabs was distinctly widened by the encouragement which 
Khalifas like Mamun and Harun gave to these scholars. 

Though the political activity of Islam began with the cpicstion of 
the appointment of Abu Bakr to the Khelafat and particularly with the 
succession of Ali, yet the real political philosophy of Islam began with 
the split of the Arabs into a number of independent kingdoms or princi- 
palities with or without formal tic with the central institution of Islam, 
known as the Khelafat. During the last phase of Abbasid rule the 
forces of Islam were divided into two cultural groups, Arabian and 
Persian— Arabian gioiq) represented by the Abbasids wdro by the 9th 
and 10th centuries of the Christian Era had distinctly developed Semitic 
ideology, and the Persian group representing the ancient Aryan culture 
now supported by the Eastern Asiatic and Muslim states like Khurasan, 
Jarjan, Fasr and Azar Baijan. The distinctive features of the Aryan 
culture were maintained by the Iranians by supporting the doctrine 
of incarnation through Shiaism supporting Ali almost as an incarnation. 
D\iring the Sammanid period, the Persians threw off their cultural rela- 
tions with Arabia and supplanted the Arabic culture in the eastern 
and western countries by Persian culture. 

The Persian contributions to Islamic politics are prominent in (i) 
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rituals of royally, (2) in polish and dignity, (3) in political theories. 
Indeed the Persians supplied the deficiencies of Arab culture. 

The Turks by accepting Islam gave a new tone to the forces of 
Islam which were being fossilised into evil contests and intellectual 
controversies. 

I’he Turks infused new vigour Avhich characterised the early ex- 
pansion movement of Islam and of the Arabs. In fact even in the intel- 
lectual realm the Turks kept the balance between the Arabs and the 
Persians. During the 'Furki period of Islam the greater part of the 
traditions, Hebrew, Greek and Persian, which were collected by the 
Abbasids were systematised, fhey were more conscious of the political 
needs of their empire, its administration and culture. A distinct kind 
of literaiure called Political was the product of the age. No doubt 
during the Arab rule it had been begun, and Iranians continued it; but 
during the Turki period it reached its completion. Writers of this 
period looked u])on political philosophy as a part of Ethics, and its 
study was looked upon as ncces.sary, if not compulsory. 

The most important writers on the |)olitical philosophy of Islam 
may be nicntionccl 

(1) Ahkam-i-Sultaniah, on (he art of Government by Al 

IMawardi. 

(2) Mu(|adiama-i-'rarikhd by I bn Khaldun. 

(3) Zakhirat-id-muluk, by Ali Shnhab Ilamdani (r^ih k Gth 

chapters deal with the conception of Khelafat, duty of a 
Khalifa and rights of the subjects.) 

(/^) Suluk-ul-Salt.inat, on the art of Government by Gha/ali. 

(5) Suluk-i-iMiiIuk by Fazl bin Rouzbahan Ispahani. He was 
a Ilanafi Sc holar ; the author has used Ahkaini-i-Sultania. 

(b) Siyasat naina— by Nizam-ul-mulk, the famous vizier of Alp 
Arslan and iNIuluk Shah. 

(7) Macjrizi— though an historian, his wenk incidenatlly has 
given comments on historical events which have been 
treated as political deductions. 

Besides these writers on political philosophy, rulers by their actions 
created examj)les and precedents which had almost the force of law, 
such as the dec rees of Khalifa Mutawakkil concerning the position of 
non- Muslims.'* 

Again, the codifiers of Laws were in a sense political philosophers 
too. Abu Hanifa, Imam Malik, Imam Shaft and Ahmed bin Hanbal 

2. Akharnama, Beveridge, Vol. TI, 421; Ain-i-Akbari, Blochmann, 237; Ain- 
i-Akbari I, Or,. Dr. Tripat hi has made some obscryations on this point, Some 
Aspects of Muslim Administradon, pp. 61-62. 
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in course of iheir codification of the Laws and Traditions discussed 
points which concerned Governinent purely, tliough tlieir angle 
of vision was religious. Thus in awarding punishment to an inficlcl 
who has reviled the Prophet tliey incidentally discussed the status of 
the non-believers in the land of Islam, or in assignment of punishment 
these jurists propounded principles which touched politics more than 
religion. 

Even the commentaries on Quran have been discussed in such a 
way that they leave the readers in doubt as to where the Law ends 
and politics begins, in fact one ran into the other. 

By the time the Mughals came to India, the political structure of 
the State had been more or less defiined. The rurks found Hindu 
ethics of royalty and institutional life of India already accepted by their 
predecessors and they incorporated them into the a(lministrati^'e theory 
of their Government. The accession of Rezia Regum demonstrated con- 
clusively the Turki spirit of being unfettered by any tlogma. Formally 
accepting the orthodox structure, they made use of their native instincts 
to suit the need of the hour. The slave dash, tlic Kliilji experiment, 
the 'Lughliiq inconsistencies, the Lodi tribalism and Stir’s practical 
sense had contributed to (he development of a i)()litical theory in Mu- 
ghal India in which the Hindu ideal had its plate too. 

Abul Fazl introduced new contcplions into his Khelafat (of 
course the Khalifa being bis own Master) which were not certainly 
strictly Islamic. In the Quran the Khelafat was a democratic institu- 
tion while Abul FazFs Khalifa is a dcsjiot., though benevolent. The 
Quranic Khalifa existed on the ‘IJMA’ (the consensus of the peo- 
ple); the King of Abul Fa /1 owed his position to the Divine will and 
ins greatness was intrinsic ; lie ruled because he was great. 
The Quranic Khalifa spread the Faith, Abul Fa/l’s Khalifa was 
neutral and maintained religious balance.'^ I’he Quranic society was 
more or less a missionary one, the Khalifa being the chief mis- 
sionary ; but Abul FazFs society was a political society of which the 
king was the balance holder. He is the centre of all desires (Qibla-i- 
muraddat). ITe orthodox held that the Khalifa must maintain a dif- 
ference between the Muslim and non-Muslim subjects ; but Abul Fazl 
insisted on his king holding the balance between the two. Shaikh Muba- 
rak while drafting the Mahzar in 1597 laid emphasis on the two attri- 
butes of the king, namely, ‘sense of justice’ (sultani-adil) and ‘perfection 
as a man’ (insani-i-kamil). The abolition of Jezia and other disabilities 
on the non-Muslims, their appointment in the important department of 


3. Badauni, Muntakhabu-t Twarikh, II. p. 279-80. 
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the distribution of lands, endowments and waqfs and preference for 
Persian to the exclusion of the sacred Arabic languages, permission 
giantcd to Christians for making converts to Christianity,^ however 
logical they may be to a modern mind, were highly objected to by the 
orthodox class. It is no wonder that the orthodox class regarded the 
Mughal state as non-religious if not ‘profane.’ 


4. Akbar wrote a Rook of Advice for King Abbas Safavi (penned by Abiil 
Fazl) in which he gives his ideas about Kingly dulies, Dabistan, Shea and Troycr, 
lib 37- 

5. According to Abul Qasirn, Jurist, attempt lo convert a Muslim is a 
major olfence which deprives a Zimmi of his political privileges. 



OBSERVATIONS ON CERTAIN POST-MAURYAN 
DYNASTIES 


By H. C. Raychaudhuri 

The political history of the centuries immediately folloAving the 
disintegration of the Maurya Empire is still somewhat obscure. 
Scraps of information may no doubt be gleaned from literature, ins- 
criptions and coins, but it is no easy task to weave them into a 
coherent narrative. I’he literary tradition embotlied in the Puranas 
is not always confirmed or elucidated by epigraphic or numismatic 
testimony, and stray names furnished by inscriptions and coins are 
not, in several cases, capable of presentation in the shape of a connected 
story. 

The Bhnvisydmikirtana section of the Puranas, which deals with 
“future” kings and is regarded by some as the most systematic record of 
Indian historical tradition, ignores many ruling families and tribes 
whose existence is vouched for by contem|)orary archxological evi- 
dence. Moreover, the designations applied by the Puranic texts to 
a number of royal lines, for example the families of Simuka and 
“Nakhapana”, are not confirmed by epigraphs. The order of succes- 
sion, too, does not in all cases accord with archirological testimony. 
For instance, the only Apilaka known to the Puranic passages that 
deal with the so-called Andhra kings is placed very early in the list. 
Numismatic evidence, on the other hand, suggests that !siva-JsrI-ApI- 
laka should be classed with later rulers of the family like Jsrl-Yajha- 
J^atakarni.’ There arc also some im])ortant omissions in the Puranic 
lists. The cases of .Sakti-Sri and of SrI-Kumbha Saiakarni- may be men- 
tioned in this connection, d’hesc facts slioidd be borne in mind in 
utilising the testimony of the Puranas for the reconstruction of the 
history not only of the Satavahanas but of other lines as well. 

According to Puranic evidence the immediate successors of the 
Mauryas were the Suhgas, a line that is taken to commence with 
Senani Pusyamitra. There are two well known e[)igraphs found at 


1. Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society^ X., 1-4 1936-37, p. 

225. 

2. Of the Akola hoard, referred to by Mr. Mirashi at the meeting of the 
Numismatic Society held on 17th December, 1939. 

62—6 
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Bharhiu in Central India whicli refer to the sovereignty of the 
.<^uhgas'*, and Pusyaniiti a liiniself is mentioned in an Ayodhya Inscrip- 
tion^. But the last mctilioncd record docs not style Pusyamitra as a 
l^iihga and the Siinga records at Bharhut have no reference to that 
king, his son or grandson. According to the most recent view'^ the 
Bharhiu Instription of Dhanabhiui mentioning “ tlie reign of the 
Siigas” (^luigas) is to be dassed with the epigrajdis of Indragnimitra 
and Brahmamitra and assigned to the earlier j)art of the first century b.c., 
and not to the age of Pusyamitra and Agnimitra who flourished in the 
second century b.c. It may be remembered in this connection that 
the dynastic designation Suhga is applied to Pusyamitra and his pro- 
geny only in the Purrmas. It is not used in reference to the great 
Senanl and his son in the Dhiydvnddna, the Mdlnudkagnirnilrani or 
even in the llarsacariland' which mentions the dynastic revolution in- 
volving the overthrow of the last of the imperial Mauryas by Pusya- 
mitra. d’hc naine Suhga is no doubt known to tlie last mentioned 
text, but Bana, the author, a])plies it not to llie commander who 
overthrew Bihadratha Maurya but to the ruler killed by the emissaries 
of Vasudeva (Kdnvdyanaf . "I he dynastic connection of this prince 
(Devabhuti) with Pusyann’tia rests cnfircly on Puranic evidence and 
receives no confirmation from independent sources. It is well known 
how the Puranas mix iij) dynasties or collateral lines of rulers claim- 
ing descent from the same legendary hero, d’hc Sakyas of Kapilavastu, 
for instance,, arc represented as ancestors of Prasenajit of Kosala, a 
prince described as a son of Rrihula and a grandson of Siddhartha 

finddhodannsyii hhavild Siddluh ilio Rdhnlah sulah 

Prasenajit into bhdvyah Ksudrako hliavitd fatah 

Sisunaga who, according to the Puranas, rose to power having 
taken away the glory of the Pradyotas (liahul tesdm yasah krtsnam) 
is represented by tliosc texts a:> belonging to the same family as Bimbi- 
sara and Darsaka and is actually describeil as their ancestor. "I'his 


3. Liiders, List of lirdInnJ JnscrilAiom Nos. (>87, G88. 

4. X p. 203 etc. 

5. Marshall, Pouchcr and Majumdar, Monitmnils of Silucht, I., p. 271. 

6. Prajnddurbalathca hnladarkimwydfmdesa darkldscsasainyah Sendnlr- 
andryo Maury<iih BrhadralJiam pipc.yi Pusynmilrah sx'chuiuam. 

7. Atistrisangnralfnn (niadgaparax>asam ^iidgam. arndtyo Vasiidevo Deva- 
bhutiddsiduhitrd dexn-xtydnjanciyd x'itajwitaniakdrayni. 

Haryicarilanij Ucchvasa VI (p. 199)» 
Parab’s edition (1918)- 
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goes not only against the testimony of Buddhist literature which clear- 
ly distinguishes belwcen tlie line ot Bimbisara and the later family of 
iSisunaga, but also against the evidence of two plays attributed to Bhasa 
(the Svapna-VciiiavadalLaui and ihe l^yailjhd-Ya\ig(L)uUiardyaiia) and a 
vepe ascribed to Kalidasa'’ whidi makes Bradyota, Udayana (Vatsa- 
nija) and Darsaka contemporaries. As in the case of the so-called 
“^aisunagas” so also in the case of the so-called Suhgas ihc^jossibility is, 
therefore, not precluded that the Puranas may have included under 
the name Suhga two disliiut groujxs of kings, viz., the line of Pusya- 
mitra which is styled Ikiimbika by Kididasa, and the real .^nngas who 
succeeded this line and are referred to by Bana and the Bharhut Ins- 
cription of Dhanabhuti. 

To the Suhgas sii(( ceded, ataording to the Puranas, the dynasty 
named Kanva or Kanvayana. Plie Bhavisydnulurlana styles them 
servants of the Suhgas (Sungfibhr/ya) and (hfijn (twice-born) and re- 
presents the founder of tlic line as an anidlya (minister or some other 
high oificial) of the last Suhe;a hi the Puranic list, d he Kanva family 
is an old one. It is mentioned in Vedic literature’’. The Puranas re- 
present it as an olTshoot from the Paurava line’'’, and bring it into 
special relationship with the kings of llastinapura and Paficala. It 
may be remembered in this connection that the name of the second 
Kanvayana king of the Puranic list is Bhumimitra. and an identical 
name is actually found on certain <()ins attributed by Cunningham to 
a dynasty cxcrcisitig sway in Paherda”. Rulers of this group include 
an Agnimitra as well. In the Puranas the line of kings to which 
Bhumimitra belongs succeeds the group headed by Agnimitra and his 
father. It may be noted here that rulers issuing the same or similar 
types of coins in a given locality need not all belong to the same family. 
Succeeding dynasties arc known to have (ontinued the coin-types of 
their predecessors with or without modilications. 

The Bhavisydniilurtana does not alTortl any defmite information 
as to the location of the cajiital city or the metropolitan province of 
the Kanvayanas. In speaking of the territory over which they exer- 
cised sway it uses vague terms like Main, Vasuudhard and BJiumi, and 
does not name well-defined localities like Girivraja, Kusumahvaya, 
Magadha, Siiketa, Prayaga etc. It is, however, to be noted that the 
founder of the line is said to have become king among the Suhgas 


8. Pradyotasya priyaduhiiaram I'alsardjo'lra johre (Meghadiita). 

9. Vedic Index, I. i.]7- 

10. Maisya, 49, 47; Vdyit, 99, 170; A.I.H.T. (Pargitcr), p. 225. 
Allan, C./.C., A.L, pp. cxvii, 198. 
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(Sungesu bhaviid nrpa)}^ Now ihc ^unga line in extremis is in the 
Puranas definitely associated with the Vaidisa territory, that is to say, 
the region round Vidisa or Bcsnagiir in Eastern Malwa. 

Nrpdn Vaidisakdms c dpi hhavisydrhs hi nihodhata 


Bhutinandas talas c dpi Vaidise hi hhavisyati 
^nngdtidm In knlasydnte l^isunandir bhavisyatP^ 

This fact along with the Bharhut Inscription of Dhanabhuti un- 
doubtedly points to Eastern Malwa and that neighbourhood as the 
locality with which the J^uhgas of the first century B.C. are to be con- 
nected. So far as the Puranic evidence goes, there is no reason to 
doubt that the Kanvayana Mayor of the Palace, who ousted the l^uhga 
roi faineant, ruled in the same region. 

If the Mdlavikdgnimi/ram is to be believed, the soulhern frontier 
of the “Vaidisa” territory had been puslied as far as the valley of the 
Varada or Wardha as early as the days of Agniniitra. 'That the 
Kanvas extended their sway over certain neighbouring regions is sug- 
gested by the epithet pranata-sdmanta^^ applied to them in the Puranas. 
The word sdnianta, it may be remembered, is eejuated with sdmlpa by 
the draftsmen of the Asokan Rock Edict II. One dircc tion in which 
the Kanva sovereignty inay have extended, is the north where coins 
bearing the name of Bhumimitra have been found. Another direc- 
tion is clearly indicated by the ex[)ression bhrtya (or servant of the 
last Kanva) used in reference to Raja Simuka and his fellow tribesmen. 
As the early epigraphic records of Simuka s line have been discovered 
in the Nanaghat and the Nasik regions it is not improbable that the 
later Kanvas succeeded in extending their frontier to the Godavari and 
even further to the south. The term bhrtya in the passage 
Kdnvdiyandms tato bhrtydh Siisarmdnam prasahya tam^^ 
is paralleled by the ex[)ression paricdiraka used in reference to the Ala- 
vika rajas who felt the irresitible might of Samudra Gupta. 

No inscription definitely assignable to the Kanvayana dynasty has 
been discovered so far. A Maharaja Visvamitrasvamin is mentioned 
in a Besnagar (East Malwa) Seal Inscription'®. It is not clear as to 
whether Visvamitra is to be taken here as a personal name or a family 
designation. As is well known the figure of Visvamitra appears on 

12. Pargitcr, D.K.A., p. 34. 13. Ibid, p. 49. 

14. Ete pranata-samantd bhavisyd dhdrmikcdca ye,— Pargitcr, D,K,A., p. 35. 

15. D.K.A., p. 38. 

1 6. P.R.A.S,!,, W.C., 1915, p. 64. 
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Audumbara coins^*^ and the Vdyii Purdna points to the intimate con- 
nection of tlie sage with die tribe in (^llestioId^ but there is nothing 
to connect Maharaja Visvaniitrasvamin of besnagar or Vidisa (in East 
Malwa) with the Kangra district where Audumbara coins have been 
found in large numbers. Kpk and Puranic genealogies connect the 
sage Visvainitra with the royal line of Ajamidha and queen KcsiiiP”— the 
same personages from whom the Kanvayana ihnjas are supposed to 
derive their origin. It may be recalled in this connection that an ins- 
cription of Paraniablintldrikd Mnhdrdjddfiirdja-Parniuckuiri Dandi 
Mahadevi refers to a person belonging to tlie Visvainitra gotra as a 
student of the Knnva Sdkhd.~^ 'I he evidence cited may not be sufll- 
cient to establish a dynastic connection between Maharaja Visvamitra- 
svamin and the Kanvayana line of the Puranas. but the matter is 
worth further study. 

The Brahma Pardna adds the interesting information that the 
royal grandfather of Vis\'amitra gicw u[) among the Pahlava or Par- 
thian forest folk 

Pahlavaih saJia samvrddho rdjd vannearaih saluP^ 

Contact between Vidisa and the Yavana realm in the north-west 
is rcferretl to in a record of bhagabhadra. Did the Parthian succes- 
sors of the Indo-Crreeks maintain this contact when the line of bhaga- 
bhadra was supplanted by a family bearing the famous name of Visva- 
mitra, and ha\'e we an ec ho of this in the Puranic legend about the 
association of Visvamitra’s family with the Parthians ? Further dis- 
coveries alone may show if such a surmise is warranted. 

According to Puranic chronology Kan\a rule came to an end 
137-]- 1 1 year.s‘-“ after the fall of the Nandas and the acces- 
sion of Candragupta Maurya, that is, not earlier than 31 b.c. Classical 
writers refer to Indian embassies which reached Augustus in 27, 2G 
and 20 b.c. The king who sent the ambassadors is named by some 
authorities as ‘Pandion’ and by others Torus.’ As Katyayana derives 
the name Pandya from Paiulu, king ‘Pandion’ might doubtless lay 
claim to Paurava ancestry, but it should be remembered that the 

17 Allan, C.I.C.j A. I., p. Ixxxiv. 

i8. Vdyti, (J 1.94-98; 

ig. Mbh. I. 94. 31-33; Brahma Purdna, XIII, 83-91; Matsya, 49. 46-47. 

20. Ep. Ind,, VI., pp. 136, 139. 21. Brahma Purdtia, XIII, 89. 

22. This agrees with cpigraphic evidence. According to the Ilathigumpha 
inscription, the interval between the Nandas and Kharavela, a contemporary of 
Satakarni, who is usually identified with the son of the destroyer of Kanva power, 
is 300 (ti’vasaAata) years. 
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Kanvayanas, too, according to Puranic tradition, were of Paurava ex- 
traction. I’hc presents sent by the Indian monarch to his Roman 
contemporary included a boy without arms, snakes, a river tortoise 
and a big partridge. A deity holding a snake ligures prominently on 
Bhumimitra s coins and the tortoise is specially associated in art with 
the Jumna, though it is also found elsewhere. I’hesc are interesting 
coincidences which, however, do not amount to proof of the identity 
of the Indian monarch in cpiestion with any of the Kanvayanas of Mid 
India. According to Nict)laus of Damascus the Indian ruler in tjues- 
tion (styled Porus) is described as sovereign of six hundred kings. This 
description suits the imperial successors of the Mauryas and the Suhgas, 
who were pranata-samanta, belter than the ruler of Madura, Tiiinevelly 
and one or two adjoining districts of Southern India. It is not im})os- 
sible tliat records of embassies of two distinct rulers, one from the Far 
South and other from (Central India, both meeting at the city of Bary- 
gaza and pursuing the rest of the journey togetlier, have got mixed 
iij) in the Classical accounts.-*^ 


23. Strabo, XV, i, 4, and 73; Strabo refers to one king. But Don Cassius . 
speaks of many embassies (oniing to Augustus (M’(a indie, Ancient India us 
described in Classical JAlerature, p. j>u»). Sec also J.R.A.S., i8(jo, p[). 309 ff. 



THE HARAPPA HOARD OF JEWELLERY. 
By Kai.yan Kumar Ganguli 


The jewellery board found at Harappa. is an aina/,ing discovery.' 
It has not only freshened our knowledge about the (halcolithic jewel- 
lers* art in India but has also added to it inticii about the standard they 
had actually attained. Previous finds of jewellery from other chal- 
colilhic sites in. India were not, however, poor. In fact the /.calously 
treasured wealth found in the silver jar or the rich variety of gold, 
silver and stone ornaments found in two otlier hoards at Mohenjo-daro 
w'ould, by tlicmselves be sulli(ient to bespeak a high (juality of the 
chakolithk: jewellery of India.- In comparison with the varied sorts 
of ornaments found from Mohenjo-daro, the Ilarappa hoard contained 
a mere handlid of objects. The anthjuiiies, again, were j)oorly report- 
ed and inadc((uatcly described in the oflicial report. Btit the posi- 
tion of this hoard in the world of jewellery cannot be ignored nor 
can we be satisfied with sucli an inaclefjuate treatment of the lot. In 
their own sphere these ornaments hold a position of no lesser import- 
ance than is held by the famous stone slaliiettcs of Harappa which 
have evoked mudi heated discussion. 

The jewellery in the hoard has not only revealed several new 
aspects of the technical knowledge of the Indus-\ alley jeweller but it 
has raised the status of the jeweller to a great height. "Fhe hoard 
is a small one but it contained a (ommendable variety of ornaments. 
Rut the ultimate ])raisc of the hoard lies in the fact that here at last 
we have found some such jewellery in India which can compare 
favourably with what was best among the Babylonians or even the 
dwellers of the valley of the Nile. 

In the year 191^8-29, the hoard was discovered at a depth of 
about 8' feet below the surface, ^vherc it lay on a bed of hard earth 
along with several pieces of charcoal. Tlie assoc iation evokes inter- 
est. Sister trenches, very near the above find spot, arc known to have 
yielded a number of antiejuities such as beads, bracelets etc. which 
arc remains of personal ornaments. A few feet above the jewellery 
was found a bracelet made of copper and at a little distance off from the 


1. A.S.I., A.R., 1928-29, p. 76, pk XXX, d. 

2. Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilisation, pp. 519 ff. 
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hoard were found numerous fragments of metal objects and stone 
beads. f he charcoal pieces read with the other associates cannot 
help giving rise to the idea that the spot under survey marked a 
place situated within a gold-smith s worskshop which was live with 
activity, five milleniums ago. 

The antiquities arc all objects of gold and stone, the absence of 
copper is worthy of notice. T he people, we know, had made a total 
use of copper and it is didicult to find such a spot in any of the chalco- 
lithic sites, where a number of antiquities hoarded at a place, has no 
sprinkle of co{)per in it. (iold and silver were not rare. In fact we 
have even utensils made of silver from various sites of Mohenjo-daro.'* 
Yet a comparative scarcity of precious metals prove that they were not 
too cheap to be available for the average people, ft has been sug- 
gested by Sir John Marshall that the rich indulged in jewellery made 
of gold and silver while the poor had to remain content with objects 
made of copper and earth. The statcincm however requires serious 
investigation. The learned scholar lias made a detailed study of the 
chalcolithic cidturc of Afohenjo-daio and Harajipa and it may not 
be unreasonable to sec, with the observations made by the scholar 
himself, if some other plausible suggestions can be brought forth to 
meet the problem. 

The difference between the rich and the poor in the Indus 
valley does not ajipear to have been so shar])ly demarcated as it had 
been among the people of Kgyjit and Babylonia. In both these latter 
places people were dominated by privileged classes headed by kings, 
the creams of luxury being earmarked fo"' them. In those countries, 
the bidk of personal ornaments containing the best specimens of jewel- 
lers’ art were discovered from the burial dejiosits of those personages. 
It is (|uite evident that the luxury of wearing such rich jewellery re- 
mained confined to a limited ( ircle and the jeweller, who were pro 
bably nothing belter than slaves, toiled to meet the choice of their 
masters. In India however, the perspective is entirely different. ’The 
architectual remains led Marshall to remark that the amenities of life 
enjoyed by the average citizen at Mohenjo-daro were far in advance 
of anything to be found at that time in Babylonia or on the banks of 
the Nile.*' The political organisation of the ‘Indus Valley’ people 
remains unknown. (]o]3pcr was the metal par excellence of the civili- 
zation and copper ornaments have been found from almost all possible 
sites and corners, in big buildings and small streets and near human 


3. A.S.I., A.R., 1928-29, p. 76-77. 

5. A.S.I., A.R., 1926-27, p. 52 f. 

6. A.S.I., A.R., 1926-27, P. 52. 


4. M.I.C., p. 519 f. 
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remains of all possible characters. It is extremely clifRcult to find 
out who the actual wearers of the gold ornaments could be. It may 
be suggested that there was a small moneyed class who could enjoy 
the riches of brilliant jewellery. But some other suggessions may also 
be given. 

We had a gold fillet in Mohenjo-daro whicli*had two peculiar 
embossed designs on it at the two ends. It is extremely interesting 
to note the resemblance of a like fillet round the head of a dignified 
looking limestone statuette found at iMohenjo-daro.^ The statuette 
presents a yogic glance and wears a shwal having trefoil motifs, in the 
Indian way. The statuette has been supposed to be either the image 
of a deity or the figure of a priest. 

Representations of heavy loads of jewellery may also be seen on 
various other human figurines found from these two places. These 
figurines, which arc mostly representations of females, might have 
been the images of some popular deities.® The ornaments seen on 
them consist of fore head fillets, neck-collars, necklaces composed of 
beads and pendants, armlets, bracelets and anklets resembling tubular 
rings of metal. A number of well preserved or dilapidated metal 
tubes, fillet ribbons, and a number of beads and pendants were found 
both in Mohenjo-daro and Harappa.® It is however interesting to note 
that all these elements Avere objects of gold, silver or semiprecious 
stones while the numerous other personal ornaments discovered from 
all over the excavated sites were mostly objects of copper and ter- 
racotta, exceedingly fine specimens of which, showing high standard 
of technical skill are however not at all rare. It is however extremely 
difficult to find who the wearer of these precious ornamnets were. As 
there was probably no centrifugal power in any of these jdaces, which 
could wield a tyrranical influence, we cannot attribute these orna- 
nicjits to the work of any slave technician working under the penalty 
()f persecution, to produce works of high grade. It may not be unreason- 
able here to stress upon the association of the precious ornaments 
with the above mentioned human figures having religious fervour, 
liven now in India valuable ornaments are bequethed by ordinary 
people to the use of deities and priests . 

It appears probable that among a people having a somewhat uni- 
form social organisation, who could not rise ordinarily higher above 
the standard of copper, there flourished a specially privileged class who 
could indulge in ornaments of gold and silver without being grudged 


7. M.I.C., pi. XCVII, 14. 8. Ibid, p. 339. 

9. Ibid, pp. 509 ff. 
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by the rest. If it was a merchant class, it would have surely towered 
up above the others, thus destroying the social equilibrium. The 
absence of such evidence leads us to seek for such a class elsewhere 
and who else could it be excepting a theocratic hierarchy, in whose 
hands might have accumulated the ecclesiastical, as well as, probably, 
some sort of politfcal power, too. 

The hoard consisted of the following things:— 

A hollow armlet and a bangle of gold ; a small gold object of the 
shape of a cone ; 240 gold beads in four strings ; a heart-shaped pendant 
inlaid with blue faience; a flat object shaped like the numeral 8; a 
broken silver bangle; two bracelets, each made of 27 coincal bosses; 
two small strings of liny beads and terminals and a nimibcr of pendants 
and beads made of gold, steatite, agate, jade, blood stone faience, carne- 
lian and shell, representing almost all the semiprecious stones used by 
the ‘Indus Valley’ jeweller. Unfortunately, however, the description 
of the hoard given in the ofFicial report is a very poor one. It docs 
not give any detail of the objects, nor describe anything about how the 
beads and the pendants were recomposed into complete strings, identi- 
fied by Mr. Vats as bracelets, necklaces etc. 

The types of the beads and the pendaiits do not afford any novelty. 
Almost all the types have been found in abundance from the excavated 
sites of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. 'Fhe terminals and the spacers 
used in some of the strings, though smaller than usual, are of the com- 
mon types, which have been traced as far as Egypt. A string made 
of 240 globular gold beads with two spacers and terminals reminds 
one of an excellent string found at Mol.enjo-daro and described as a 
bracelet.^* This might also be used as a neck collar, as is noticed in 
some of the terracotta figunincs.^“ Two similar strings, made up 
of very tiny beads and terminals were probably used as bracelets of 
children.^'’ 

The most extraordinary objects in this hoard consist of the heart- 
shaped pendant, the S-shaped brooch and the bracelets made up of 
the conical bosses. 

The heart is a very famous symbolic design and it came to be 
associated with jewellery as necklece pendants. It is common in 
Byzantine ornaments and till very recently heart-shaped necklace pen- 
dants were extensively used in Bengal. The surface of this particular 


10. Calcutta Review, Sept. 1939, pp. 236 ff. 

11. M.I.C., p. 522, pi. CXLIX, no. 3, top. 

12. A.S.I., A.R., 1928-29, PI. XXX d, top. middle. 

13. Ibid, left, 3rd 8c 4th from top, left. 
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specimen was inlaid with blue faience, the colour effect of which on a 
yellow background of gold can well be imagined. This piece is pro- 
bably the earliest example of the symbol’s association with jewellery. 

The S-shaped object is a very interesting bit of gold inlaid with 
rows of tiny cylindrical steatite beads having gold ends. Some of 
the inlaid beads arc however lost but the effort shows a very high 
Standard of efficiency and skill. How tlie object was used is difficult 
to surmise. Mr. Vats has suggested that the object was a brooch. I 
lemember of noticing such objects as girdle buckles in some Greek 
jewellery. 

The last yet the prettiest of the lot arc the two ornaments made 
of conical bosses soldered together. The freshness of the polish, the 
exquisite finish of the bosses, and the whole effect of a convex-shaped 
prism stand quite uni(]uc in the whole range of Indian jewellery. 
The pair of objects most probably was used as bracelets or armlets, 
silver armlets having some similarity with these may be traced among 
the upcounlry women even at the present age. 

Harappa has yielded enormous wealth of antiquites. Unfortu- 
nately, a systematic and detailed report of these has not yet been made 
available to the public. It is expected that a long felt want will be 
removed by the authorities by bringing out the promised volume on 
Harappa without any further delay. 




ECONOMIC GUILDS IN THE KUsSANA PERIOD 


By Baijnatii Puri 


Despite the paucity of evidence, the Kiisana epigiaphic records 
bear testimony to a highly developed and flourishing economic life 
in that period. The existence of trade guilds served to stimulate 
spiritual benefactions and pious gifts in the community. Besides the 
commercial and industrial ends in view, their religious uses were also 
universally appreciated and taken advantage of. Permanent endow- 
ments were made in these trade and craft guilds under proper deeds 
of agreement reciting the condition under which they held. In this 
capacity, they served as modern banks. Before going into the consti- 
tution and working of these trade and craft guilds, better it is first to 
enumerate them along with their functions. 

t — In the Taxila casket inscription of the year i, of 
King Kaniska, there is a mention of a religious gift by ddsa Agisala, a 
I Similarly the Hida inscription records the deposit of a 
relic by Saiiighamitra, a \ An older Kharosthi record^ men- 

tions the construction and establishment of a Sarnghdrama, and a 
relic of the Lord .^akyamuni respectively under the supervision of 
Rohinimitra, a I 

Now according to Sir M. Williams,- means ‘the superin- 

tendent of the construction of an edifice*. Whether he was a state 
olRcial or a member of an ordinary craft guild, can very well be in- 
ferred from the fact that three different records mention three differ- 
ent I Moreover, in the first record the Agisala 

styles himself a ddsa, which is hardly possible in case of a state official. 
Therefore it is apparent, nay certain, that there was a craft guild of 
the Navakarmikas, who constructed Vihdras, temples etc. The head 
of this class, personally directed and supervised the construction 
work. We may, therefore, call him an architect who combined in him- 
self the functions of an overseer also. 


1. Taxila copper Plate Inscription of Patika. 
Sanskrit’English Dictionary, p. 550, 
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The existence of the guild of architects ( ) is as old as 
the time of Mann, who has mentioned architects in the class on which 
rested a social stigma.® Fhey belonged to the Sudra class of Hindu 
society. The same is testified to by the texts of Gautama,^ Vasistha,® 
Narada" and Visnu."^ It is thus not surprising if we find an architect 
( ) styling himself as a ddsa. 

The Mankiala inscription mentions the name Burita as the re- 
pairing architect (V ihdrakaravhaeiia ) equivalent to 

Sanskrit (Vihdra kdrdpakena ) I Whether this class of 

architects was different from the Navakarmikas, cannot be said with 
certainty. It is just possible that they were not so excelled and cpiali- 
fied as the Navakarmikas. They may have been doing repairing and 
patch work. 

guild of (Skt. modern 

Hindi ) is mentioned in two Briihini Kusana inscriptions 

froirrMathura. The one® records the gift of Miltra, first wife of Hag- 
giidcva (Phalgiideva), the daughter-in-law of Vahara and the daughter 
of Jayabhatti, the Manikdra of Khouamitta. The oiher^ refers to the 
dedication of a statue of the goddess Sarasvati by the smith, Gova, 
the son of Siha. There is yet a thireP® dedication by a member of 
this guild, Gottika by name the Sura, the son of Srama- 

naka. The Lohakar, as in modern times, had his work exclusively 
confined to the metal, iron. Their guild was a very old one, and was 
also mentioned in the list enumerated in the Jdtakas.^^ They were 
considered as men skilled in arts and crafts and were regarded on a 
footing of equality with carpenters, masons and painters. 

2— Jnveller. Manikdra in Sanskrit means a 

jeweller, and according to Sir Monicr Williams,^® the adulterous off- 
spring of Vaisya parents whose mother's husband is still alive, is styled 
as a nfur^hK I At first sight, it seems puzzling how a jeweller’s 


3. III. 50-60. 4. XVII. 17. 5. III. 3; XIV, 2, 3. 

6. I. 178. 7. XXXVIL 22. 

8. Ep. Ind., Vol. I, No. IV, p. 383. 9. Ibid, No. XXI, p. 391, 

10. Ibid, Vol. II, No. XVIII. p. 203. ih VL 427. 

12. Ep. Ind., Vol. I, No. IV, p. 383. 

Sanskrit-English Dictionary, p. 774, 
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daughter, who certainly carried a higher status, could marry a black- . 
smith's son who was on a footing of equality with carpenters, masons 
and painters. Reserving this topic for a discussion under the head 
“Social Life,” here it is suflicing to say that caste did not interfere in 
the selection of a craft. Instances of even royal craftsmen are fur- 
nished by Pali texts. A king is described as a ‘skilful’ carver and 
painter who wrought a beautiful image of the Bodhisattva. 

From contemporary Greek recorcls,^'^ it is evident that Indian 
gems and diamonds were famous in the west and as such the Marti- 
liciras must have had a very good business at that time. But though 
the Mariikdras possibly had a nourishing business, there is hardly any 
record of their dedication of religious gifts or establishment of relics. 
'Fhc name of Jayabhaui, the Manikdra of Kottamitta, is mentioned in 
the rccorcP^ of his daughter, Mittra. 

(Skt. ) I — The word means the 

‘leader of a caravan’^^ There is only one recortP^ which mentions the 
gift of Dharmmamitra, the wife of a caravan leader. The name of 
this Sarthavahana is not mentioned in this epigraphic record. Per- 
haps he was too ^vell known and hence there was hardly any necessity 
of his name being mentioned. It cannot be said with certainty 
whether his office was a hereditary one, or the caravan traders elected 
somebody as their vdluma or leader. I’hc travelling in company may 
well have been undertaken for greater safety. There were dens of 
robbers, and individual trading was insecure. Their leader was well 
accjuainted with the trade routes and was j)articularly conscious of the 
dangers that miglu befall in the way. Ihe Jdtakas^'-^ also mention 
the organisation of caravan traders under a Jethaka (alderman) who 
w^as their leader. 'Fhere is also an allusion in the same 
Jdtaka, to Buddha coming to life as the leader of a caravan when 
Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares. In the Kusana period, the neces- 
sity of Sdrthavdhanas was greatly realized because of the national and 
international commerce, particularly the silk trade between China and 
Rome via India. The traders looked to the leader for directions as 
to halts, watering, precautions against robbers etc. 


14. Mahdvamsa of XXX and XXXIV. 

15. Pliny : Book XXXVII. 

16. Ep. Ind., Vol. I, No. IV p. 383. 

17. Sir M. Williams’ Dictionary p. 1209. 

18. Ep. Ind., Vol. I, No. XXIX p. 395. 
19- Jat. I, 368; II, 295. 
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lif^ Perfumers. There are no less than three inscrip- 
tions recording dedications made by members of the Gandhika guild. 
Kumarabhatl, the mother of a dealer in perfumes (gandhika) dedi- 
cated an image of Vardhamana."” A four-fold image of the Arhat 
was dedicated by Jitamilra, daughter of Rtunandi wife of Budhi and 
mother of the perfumer whose name is not mentioned."^ The third 
inscription,-- running in two lines on rim over front relief of the 
image of a Jaina in meditation, records the pious gift of Jinadasi, the 
daughter of Sena, the daughter-in-law of Dalta, and the wife of die per- 
fumer whose name is mutilated. I’he gift was made in the year 83, 
of Maharaja Vasudeva. 

The guild of perfumers was an old one, and according to the 
Jdtakas^'^ was localised in certain quarters. The perfumers supplied 
toilet requisites like sandal wood, camphor oil, rose water etc. It can 
not be said whether they were dealing in pharmaceutical products and 
indigenous herbs also. They may have been doing this allied trade 
also, but there is no account of it anywhere. 

(Skt. ) ; — There is only one Kusana 

inscription-* which records the dedication of an image of divine 
Vardhamana by the daughter of the gold-smith, Deva. 'The name of the 
donor unfortunately is mutilated. In view of the ornamentation of 
the body, the Hiranyakara or the gold-smith was a necessity in the 
economic life of that time. From an ordinary ring to a girdle or 
necklace, involving very iniiuitc woik, were all made by them with 
elegance, beauty and efficiency. 'Fhey had certainly achieved a high 
degree of efficiency both in the design and make up of the ornaments. 
It is not certain whether the Hiranyakaras exclusively confined them- 
selves to gold, or they prepared silver ornaments also. This much is 
of course certain that they were different and distinct from the Mani- 
karas and as such did not prepare ornaments of jewels and diamonds. 

.'—The Sanskrit word snfifd means a barber while 
tnRiftd would mean the ‘ chief of the barbers.’ It can also 
mean ‘the King’s barber,’ but better it is to take it in the sense of 
•TtRrrT* 5 Cnrr i.e. the chief amongst the barbers. The solitary ins- 


20. Ep. Ind., Vol. I, No. 7, p, 385. 

21. Ep. Ind., Vol. 11 , No. XVI, p. 199. 

22. Vogel, Catalogue of Muttra, No. B2 p. 62. 

23. I. 320; II. 197. 24. Ep. Ind., Vol. II, No. XXII, p. 205. 
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cription^® in very bold letters 2"X3"' in size is engraved on a slab 
which may have served the purpose of a sign-board marking some 
place or building belonging to the chief of the barbers, Jara by 
name. It may probably be his shop or house. There is unfortu- 
nately no reference to the locality from which the slab came from. 
The function of these barbers must have been dressing the hairs, 
shaving and massaging, d he barbers belonged to the fourth class of 
Hindu society and as such in a Pali work, Suila-Viblianga/^ they are 
called hinasippa. The guild of barbers was also mentioned in the 
Jdtakas along with shampooers.“' 

.'—An inscription from Mathura-'* brings to our 
notice not only the existence of another trade guild (Samitikar 5 reni) 
which according to Sir Monier Williams-® means ‘wheat flour guild,* 
but it also establishes for the lirst lime that the trade guilds performed 
the functions of a bank where deposits were made for religious and 
pious purposes. Reserving this subject for discussion a little later 
in this paper, here it is sidlicient to say that there existed a guild of 
flour-makers who grinded wheat and sup[)licd flour. Wheat was not 
grinded at home, but was sent to this guild, wliich must have charged 
something for it. It was not considered as a ‘hinasippa’ but was cer- 
tainly a noble profession. I'hey carried respect and confidence, which 
can be inferred from the fact tlial permanent deposits were made with 
this guild. The donor was perhaps the foreigner Kanasarukmana who 
deposited 500 pin anas with this guild under certain stipulations which 
were to be fulfilled. 

—An inscription from Mathtira'® records a dedica- 
tion by Rayagini. Biihler while first editing the inscription thought 
it to be a proper name of the donor. But according to Liiders,®^ 

Rayagini ( ) has not the appearance of being a proper name, 

but it should be taken as an appellative in the sense of ‘the wife of a 
rayaga’ in analogy to such terms as ‘Viharsvamini,®- the wife of a 


25. Journal of the U.P. Historical Society, July, 1937, No. III. 

26. M. II. 152. 27. Buddhist India, p. 94. 

28. Ep. bid,, Vol. XXI No. 10. p. 59. 

29. Sanskrit-English Dictionary, p. 1164. 

30. Ep, bid,, Vol. I, No. V, p. 384 

31. bid. Ant,, Vol. XXXllI, p. 37. 

32. Corpus, Vol. Ill, p. 263. 

33. A.S,W, bid,, Vol. IV p. 1 14. No. 16. 
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Viharasvanil, Nrahascnaj)atini, the wife of a Mahasenapati, and Sartha- 
vahini, the wife of a 8artiiavaJiana/'‘* Hayaga would be the true Prakrit 

equivalent of Sanskrit Rajaha ( firqFJ ) meaning a washerman or 
dyer. If Prof. I aiders is right, then this record bears testimony to 
the existence of another trade guild of washermen or dyers. 

The guilds of washermen and dyers were pretty old guilds. 
They were mentioned by Narada'*'* and the existence of the guild of 
dyers in Buddhist India is also testified to by the Idtahas.^^' Accord- 
ing to a Jdlnlin even the locality of dyers was in Savathi.*’^ Though 
the two guilds were different, the one confining its function to wash- 
ing the clothes, and the other to colouring them, but it is just possible 
that the washerman ( ) may have also taken over the function 

of a dyer. There is of course no concrete evideiKc to establish this. 

erfur^ ; — q he fact that the traders formed a class themselves 
quite distinct and different from the artisan class or the caravan 
tradcr-s, is apparent from an epigrajdr^ insi ribed on the pedestal of a 
Bodhisattva image, which records the establishment of an image by 
Pusikanagapriya, wife of the trader Dharmakasa. These Vanikas or 
what we call today Vyaparls, may have been different from the caravan 
traders. They must have had their shops in certain localised (piarters, 
and as the modern shop-keepers do, they went in tlie morning to their 
shops and returned in the evening. 

Conslilniion and Functions of iJie (Guilds Ihcrc is not much 
reference in the cpigTaphic records regauling the constitution of the 
guilds. The trade guild known as Sreni.‘‘’* I'lic head of the guild 
was called the .^rcsthin (alderman).^" It is not known wliat powers 
he exercised over tlie individual members of the guild. It is possible 
that his interference was invoked to settle differences between its mem- 
bers and their wives.^^ This is certain that their chief function was 
confined to looking after the welfare of the intlividual members of 
the guild. It is not known Iioav the disputes between different guilds 
were settled. It is just possible that there may have been a common 
chief to settle the quarrels between the foreman of the subordinate 


34. Ep. hid., Vol. I. No. 29. p. 395. 

35. I—178, 181. 3O. linddhlsl India, |). 93. 

37. Jdt., Ill, 48. 38. Ep. Ind., Vol. I, No. XIV, p. 35- 

39. Ibid, Vol. XXI. No. 10, p. 55. 

40. Ibid, Vol. I, No. I, p. 381. E. No. 2. 
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guilds. In earlier times tliere was such centralisation as is evident 
from a Jdlaka/*^ and the same stale of affairs may have continued in 
the Kusana period also. 

Guilds in their capacity as Banks The guilds in their capacity 
as banks stimulated religious and pious gifts. Permanent religious 
endowments were made with these guilds under certain stipulations 
which were to be hdhllcd. I'herc is only one inscription^'* unfortu- 
nately, which records die dcjx)sit of 500 purdnas each with the Samiti- 
kar guild and Raka guild. The permanent endowment was made 
with these stipulations that the cajiital could not lie touched, and out 
of the interest realized from month to month (nidsdnnmdsam) the ex- 
penses were to be covercxl for serving hundred Rrrdnnanas in the hall 
(piiiiyasdld), and for daily keeping some provisions at the door for 
the benefit ol hungry thirsty and indigent j>co))lc and distributing to 
them on the same day. dlie two guilds were thus entrusted with the 
management of the pnnyasdid. It is doubtful whetlier these guilds 
charged anything for the management : for the entire interest that 
accrued was to be spent from month to montli on feeding the indig- 
ent and thirsty. Being a pious and religious purpose, the guilds 
encouraged such endowments and possibly they did not charge any- 
thing for the management. It is not known what rate of interest they 
had to pay for such permanent endcjwinents (Aksayamvi). 

Mobility of labour.:—' Ihcrc is no a})parcnt Kusana record which 
may show tliat it was possible for a member of a certain guild to 
change his guild and take to certain other profession. But this one 
is clear that caste did not interfere in the selc( tion of a craft, as wc 
find a Manikara or a jeweller giving his daughter to a black-smith. Pos- 
sibly he may have been a black smith when he ga\e his daughter in 
marriage. He made his fortune as a jeweller which profession 
may have attracted him. Unfortunately the Kula and Gana of both 
families are not mentioned. Probably they belonged to the same caste, 
but had different crafts. 

Thus from the cpigraphic records, it is obvious that the Kusana 
period exhibited a highly developed, and flourishing economic life, 
riiere were trade and craft guilds which looked after the interest of 
their individual members, and at the same time encouraged pious 
and religious deeds, llicrc was no hnancial bankruptcy and even 
an ordinary trade guild had a stable and firm status. This attracted 
even foreigners who wanted to make any endo^vment for acejuiring 


4«- Jdt., II, 12. 52. 


43* ^P' Ind.f Vol. XXI, No. 10, p. 55. 
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religious benefit, and for that they deposited their sums permanently 
with these guilds under certain stipulations regarding the distribution 
of money that might accrue, without touching the capital. There 
were numerous craftsmen guilds. Though the entire list of craft guilds 
is unavailable because of the paucity of evidence, yet much can be said 
about these craft guilds. National as well as international commerce 
was carried on by caravan traders not in a spirit of isolation but in a 
spirit of co-operation under the Icadershi]) of a Sarthavahana who di- 
rected them in the way. In view of whatever information that is 
available, it would not be going loo far to say it was an age of pros- 
perity, happiness and contentment. 



NOLAMBA rOLALC( 3 RA II 
By G. N. Saletork 

The Avani stone inscriptions styled Midbagal (Mb) 38 and 50 
contain certain chronological and genealogical peculiarities. Although 
they have been assigned by Rice to about the end of the f)th century 
A.D., an examination of their contents shows that they have to be 
referred to the end of the tenth century and the early years of the 
11th century A.D. This date can be determined by an identification 
of three Nojamba rulers mentioned in them, vi/. Pojalcora, Mahendra 
and Iriva-Nolamba. 

7 ’he inscription Mb. 38 su{)plics interesting details about Pojal- 
cora and his queen DIvalabbarasi who was a Kadamba princess.^ It 
gives her description in the following words : “'The goddess of For- 
tune and the Karlh, with Polalcora’s senior queen, the C(jual of Rhuva- 
nambike and the Speech (mddess, DIvalabbarasi may compare, but do 
they surpass her ?- Queen of a king who was Manoja (the god of 
of love) among kings— otherwise, of the king Raja Manoja, she was 
born famous, pure, praised and with the (juality of devotion to her 
husband.. Having done fully suflicient in her own name, she made 
as an indestructible grant, a famous agTahara in her husband’s name 
while her son was acting worthily in the kingdom.**.... After the 
death of the Walker according to Mann (i e. a follower of Manusmrti) 
the king Mahendra, that gieat one’s mother made in the name of 
Mahendra a j)ond, in her own name also a tank, with the temples of Isa 
and Mukunda, and promoting Dharma was looking forward to the 
time when her younger son should come to the kingdom.*'* The 

1. E. C., X, Mb. 38, pp. text, pp. 91-92. 

2. Ibid : ^ri vadlni Dharc PoMconwamfmng agramahisi Bhnvandmhike 
Pogdeviyara doreya cnisida Diva lab barasiyam dorrg cldar perar Ohre. 

3. Ibid : Srlmad Raja Manoja Bhil pamahifi Dlvfimhikd visrutd . . puta 
nuta pativratd stiiluagurm dedipya mdndjani. 

4. Ibid : atisyamdge tamma pesarol nere tat-patindmadirh ya^orjjitam 
enipp-agrahdrath avindH namasyame mddi rdjyadol sutam anukidandgi besekeyye, 

5. E. C.j op. cit. : Maniicaritam Mahendra nrpaninde pardksadol d 
mahdtmand janani Maliendrandfndde holath nija?ndma,dolim tatdkam Isdnabha- 
vanam Mukunda bhavaymngalan imbinc mddi dharmavardhanadc kaniya nanda- 
nana rdjyaman ik^isug dva-kdlamum. 
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Kadaihbavamsa being the house in which she was directly born, the 
Pallavcndra Iriva Nolainba being the son born to her, the great- 
ness of Divalabbarasi extended to the skies. I’lie record then registers 
two grants : first she made a temple and devoted it to Mahesvara and 
then gave a sin-destroying bell to that Nolaiiiba Narayanesvara. 
Secondly, on the death of her son .^ri Vira Mahendra Nolambadhiraja 
she caused to be built in Pojalcoramahgala the Divnhbesamudra and 
had a Visnu temple made there and (further) having Nojamba 
Narayanesvara made in A\ ani for these gods granted Yelanagara, free of 
all imposts. 

The second Avani inscription, Mb. 50, confirms these details by say- 
ing that Divalabbarasi caused to be made the Nc^lamba Narayansvara 
and granted for it Yelanagara.^ It says that she was the cpicen of 
Raja Mandja Bhuj)a and that she was born in the virlnoiis Kadamba 
lineage. The following facts may be inferred from this account of 
Divalabbarasi ; 

1. That she was a Kadamba jmnecss. 

2. riiat her husband was the Nolamba Polalcora, with the second 
name of Raja Mandja Bhupa. 

3. That her sons were named Mahendra and Iriva Nolamba. 

/{, I’hat Mahendra aj)pcars to have reigned for a short lime be- 
fore his death. At this time his younger brother being still a child 
his mother looked forward to the day when Iriva Nolamba would as- 
sume the mantle of govertnnent. 

r^. The birth of Iiiva Nolamba, it is said, increased the greatness 
of his mother. 

Rice assigns both these undated records to a'rra A.D. 890. His 
opinion on them may be reduced to the following statements : In tlic 
first ]3lace he suggests that Divalabbarasi was the queen of Nolamba 
Mahendra. He observes. “His mother (the Gahga princess) on his 
death, had a ])ond made in his name. She seems to have survived 
both her son and grandson, for it says that by the erection of temples 
to .^iva and Vi.qiu she was [promoting Dharma and looking forward to 
the time when her younger son (probably her grandson) should come 


6. E. C., 7htd : Jictlane Kadambavamhm puttidamane Pnllavendrnn Jriva 

Nolamham piittidamafrnn enc putlipudnm pnhpn Dwalabharasiyarn. 

Cf. svasti srimnd aneha divyagummundarydlaydsdyalohhulokdgrya Kadamba 
vamia tilnkd sndbhissaddvandiln. Ibid text p. 91. 

7. £.C., X, Mb. 50, p. 88, text, p. 103. 
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to the kingdom. Mahendra’s wife was a Kadaniba princess, named 
DIvalabbarasi.’'® 

Secondly he identifies Iriva Nolainba with Iriva Nolamba I in 
the following words : Her greatness was int i eased, it says, on the 
birth of a son, Iriva Nolamba. lUit this must have been her grand- 
son. For according to the Hemavati jullar inscription, Mahendra’s son 
was Nanniga or Ayyaj)a, whose sons were Anniga (BIra Nolamba) and 
Dillpa or Iriva Nolamba.'* Mr. FI. Krishna Sastri in this connection 
observes that Iriva Nolamba of Mb. 3S was a brother of Mahendra 
"born of a different mother” named Divalabbarasi. d'his step-brother 
of Mahendra appears to have succeetled him under the name of 
N olambadh ira ja N olipayya.^*' 

If we accept these arguments we have to place Divalabbarasi 
during the reign of Nojamba Mahendra— c/revt A.l). HyS-pr,. 'I’his 
Mahendra may be styled Mahendra I and his distinctive birudns were 
TrihlnmanadJimd^ and Malidbulihulnvidhvamsnnamd" I'hc contem- 
poraniety of Divalabbarasi, iNfahendra I and Iriva Nolamba is, however, 
beset with a few yet serious inconsistencies which make this identifica- 
tion impossible. 

The following arc the dillic ultics. Three records of Mahendra I 
enumerate his ancestry in identical terms. 'Fhese arc the Baragtiru 
pillar inscription dated A.l). 878,** the Hemavati pillar inscription 
dated c. A.l). 900,^^ and the undated Dharmapuri record^'' All these 
stale that the Gahga emperor Racamalla Satyavakya Kohgtinivarma 
Dharma Maharaja’s daughter, the younger sister of Nltimarga named 
]«iyabbc was married to Nh^lambadhiraja whose son was Mahendradhi- 
raja.^” But from Mb. 38 and r,o it is dear that Mahendra’s mother 


8. K.C., X. Intr. p. 19, Cf. ibid, p. 21. 

9. Ibid, p. 19. 

10. Ep. bid., X, No. 14, pp. 61. 62. 

11. E.C., X, Intr. p. 19.; Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, pp. 

27. 57* 

12. 91 of 1913; SJ.I., IX, Pt. I. No. 18, p. 8.; E.I., Ibid, pp. 60, 65, 68. 

13. E.C., XU, Si. 38, pp. 94-95. text, p. 279. 

14. Ibid, Si. 24, p. 91, text, p. 279. 

15. E.I., op. cit. 

16. &ri Nolnmhadhi rdjardtahgc svasti Satyavakya Kongunwarma dharma 
muhdrdjadhiraja Kovaldla pnrax>nresvara Nandigirindtha srhnat Rdjafxialla Per 
mddigala Mahddeviyara magal Nitirndrga Pcrmddiya tahge Jayabbcyembdl mahd 
deviydkeya magarn . . sri Mahendrddhirnjan. Mr. Krishna Sastri rightly points 
out that Rice connects the words Jdyabbcy-embol mahddevi with Nolambddhi- 
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was a Kadamba princess. They moreover mention that her husband 
was Polalcora or Rajainaiioja Bhupa. The words in Mb. 38 that “after 
(he death of the walker according to Maiiusmrti, (i.c. a follower of) that 
great one’s mother made a pond etc./’ (Maniicaritam Mahendra mpa- 
ninde pardhsadol d jnahdtmyana jariaiii) imj)ly that DIvalabbarasi was 
the mother of Mahendra. Again the phrase “while her son was acting 
worthily in the kingdom*' (7 djyndol suLan amiJddandgi besekkeyeye) 
refers to Mahendra showing thcrel)y that he was ruling. There is 
nothing in the Avani records to iiulicatc that DIvalabbarasi was the 
mother of Mahendra 1. Finally Mr. Krishna Sastri’s view that Divalab- 
barasi was a quite different mother of Mahendra I and that Iriva 
Nojamba was his step-brother cannot be supported by any evidence- 
It is also not possible to maintain that DIvalabbarasi was the ejueen 
of Mahendra 1 for his queen was named Gamabbc Mahadevl. We 
prove this by tlie Dliarmapuri stone inscription dated A.D. (jaq. It 
affirms that Racamalla I married Maliadevl. Their daughter called 
Jayabbe Tvas given in marriage to Nolambadhiraja, to wliom was born 
Mahendradhiraja. Mahendra obtained for his queen the Gahga em- 
peror’s daughter named Ciamabbe Mahildcvl. Fo them was born 
Ayyapadeva who married the (iahga cm[)eror’s daugliter Bollabbarasi. 
T'he queen of Ayyapa’s son, Anniga, was Altiyabl)C whose father was a 
Cahiki (Calukya) king and their son Irulacora made a grant in A.D. 
929.*^ 'This record therefore proves that Mahendra ’s (|uecn was a 
Gahga princess named Ganiabbe-mahadevI and since Ayyapadeva was 
their son, Iriva Nolamba, the grand-son of Mahendra, coidd have 
claimed only a Gahga descent on his mother’s side. Consequently 

rdjardtayige in Si. 24 and 38 and anives at the conclusion that the sister (tange) 
of Nojamhadliiraja was married to Racamalla I. Me suggests that Rice’s inter- 
pretation is grammatically wrong and that the words shoidd be divided into 
NohimbacUiirfijar and atangc. This suggestion is correct as it is in accordance 
W’idi the details given in the records enumerated above that Mahendra was 
born to Nolambadhiraja and to jayabbe. (F./., X. p. 59. n. 2). Therefore the 
statement that Caruponnera's grand-daughter, the daughter of Siiiihapota and 
younger sister of Nolambadhiraja (Polalcora) married Racamalla I is to be recti- 
fied. (E.C., XII., Inir. p. G; Ibid, X., Iiitr. p. 19. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, 
pp. 42, 55.) 

17. 198 of 1910; S.IJ, IX, No. 23, p. 12 : Racamalla Permanddignla MaJid- 

deviyargam puttidol ahhila bhuvana tala ratna (bhu) teyar appa (Tdya) bbarasi- 
yarggam puttudani srl Mahcndrddbirdjam Mahendrddhirdrggam Gangagara magal 
Gdmabbe mahddevignm puUidon Ayypadvan Ayyapadevangam Gahgara magal 
Bollabarasigarh puttidon Armigan Annigaiigam Calnkiyara magal Attiyabbara- 
sigam puttidon . . . srirnad Irulacora niskantakam. . . 
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DIvalabbarasi was not the queen of Mahendra I and neither was Iriva 
Nolamba I her grandson. 

If these arguments are tenable, we may attempt an identification 
of the rulers mentioned in Mb. 38 and 50. These are Polalcora, 
Mahendra and Iriva Nolamba all of whom may be styled as the II of 
these names- I'hc date of Pojalcora II can be settled on the basis of 
the Kambaduru record of Nolainbadhiraja dated A.D. 965. This 
inscription registers a grant of Polalcoradeva, the grandson of Nolam- 
badhiraja. It does not give llie name of the eldest son of Nolamba- 
dhiraja, but merely gives his hiruda as Clialadaiikdkdra, and affirms 
that he was Nolambadhiraja’s feudatory. Polalcoradeva was the eldest 
son of Clialadmikakdra/^ (tal-l)dd(i padnioljcij—agrapuiram Chala- 
dankakdiram dta7iagratanuja7h) \xud he is given the following high-sound- 
ing bmidas : scunddhigala panca 77ialidsabda Pallavdi7ivaya hi pithivi 
vallabha Pallava Rdmacartma kanialn yugnldnioda vikrama Rdmam 
turaga vidyddhara dhara da7ihakdra7h Rdjama7wja77i drohacarakkarh 
komdra vildisiwi tlrdddnemnlla Nohu7ibara BhhiKuh pnsigeyvom Raja 
7'djdhaya7h hhnal Polalcoradetmhd''^ I’hc principal hint as to the iden- 
tity of Polalcora nientionetl in Mb. 38 in contained in this inscription. 
In Mb. 38 Polalcora is called Raja Ma7idja Bhfipa. In the Kamba- 
dura record one of the binidas of Polalcora is Raja Mandja, This 
satisfactorily identifies him with the Rdja Mandja Bhupa of Mb. 38 
and 50. It follows that these inscriptions have to dated to c. A.D. 965 
or much later. I his, to some extent, minimises the difficulty of making 
Divalabbarasi the cpiecn of Polalcora 11, and mother of Mahendra 11. 

Mb. 38 and 50 give three steps in later Nolamba genealogy which 
can be set forth as under : 

Polalcora ( Rdja nianoja Bh u pa ) m. Divalabbarasi. 


Mahendra Iriva Nolamba. 

18. This Chalailankakara may be identilied with Nanni Nolamba on the 
following grounds. Mb. 59 says tliat Cdialadankakara was a "bee at the lotus 
feet of Pallava Rama.” E.C., X. Mb. 59, p. 9. Plie title Pallava Rama as will 
be shown presently was borne only by Iriva Nolamba Diliparasa. This evidence 
together with that of the Kanibadiirii record of A.D. 965 shows that Chakadanka- 
kara was Nanni Nolamba. The Bedakuru record also mentions Chaladahka- 
kara (E.C. XII Mi 102, p. 114.) Here the words appear to be Chaladankaram 
Cofiga Molav Efcyarma, the latter being a different name altogether. This 
was a title also of Indra IV (E.C., II., SB. 133 (57), p. 61. Rev. Edn.) 

19. 93 of 1913; op. cit., No. 30, p. 17. 
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The Kambaduru record mcniions die predecessors of Polalcora 
Raja Mafioja as follows : 

N olambadhiraja 


Son {unn 3 .mcd)=.Chala(lankakdra 

I 

Polalcora. 

It now remains to be seen if this genealogy can be verified from 
other sources. Here also our views are different from those of Rice 
who maintains that Iriva Nolamba of Mb. 38 is to be identified with 
the great-grandson of Mahendra I. Such an identification is not neces- 
sary as there is evidence to sJiow that there was another Mahendra and 
his younger brother Iriva Nolamba whom ive shall style as Mahendra 
II and Iriva No]amba II. 'I heir genealogical descent is established 
by two inscriptions. An undated record at Karshana[)alli, Punganur 
Zamindari, Chittoor district, gives the following Nolamba names : 

Iriva Nolamba 

.1 

Nanni Nolamba (son) 


Polalcora (son) 

I 

Mahendra (son-** 

A second record at Nelajialli, Punganur Zamindari, Chittoor dis- 
trict, confirms this descent. It lays down the ancestry of Mahendra 
as below : 

iriva Nolamba 

1 ’ 

Nanni Nolamba 

I 

Pojalcora deva. 


Mahendra (son) Iriva Nolamba 

Ghateyankakara Pallavaditya*^ 


20. 325 of 1912; oj). cit, no. 39. 

21. 242 of 1913; S.IJ., ibid, no. 41. 
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The Nelapalli record thus gives the name of Mahendra s younger 
brother as Iriva Nolamba Cihatcyankakara. Iriva Nolamba Ghafe- 
yankakdra Polalcora dex/am diana tJiagam Vlra Mahendra dtan 
amdgamvdkya devan diana lamman Iriva Nolamba Ghateyankakdra 
Pallavddityam. Here the words dlan amdgamvdkyadevan do not give 
any meaning. It is however possible that they are the scribe’s error for 
the expression : dlan Amoghavdkyndevan. I'lie cognomen of Amogha- 
vdkya was borne by Mahendra 11.“ It must be noted that Amogha- 
vdkya is also a biruda of Mahendrrulhiraja of Mb. 38“^ 

Who is the Nolaiiibadhiraja of the Kambaduru record dated A.D. 
9G5 ? He may be identilied with Iriva Nolamba Diliparasa, the son of 
Ayyapadeva, whose dates range from A.D. 943 to 966.“^ 

The birndas of Irita Nolamba Diliparasa were Pallava Rama, 
Palarode gandan, Ekavdkya Ahilara Jax/a, Pallavolganda, Pallavdditya 
ctc.“^ Iriva Nolamba of the Karshanapalli and the Nelapalli records 
is no other than Iriva Nolamba Diliparasa himself. The former epi- 
graph gives him the title of Ekavdkya Satya DiUl)l)a and Pallava 
Rdma/’‘ while the latter calls him Kkaxmkya/'^ The son of Iriva 
Nojamba, according to the Karshanapalli and Nelapalli records was 
Nanni Nojamba. From other sourres, too, we know that Nanni 
Nolamba was the son of Iriva Nolamba Diliparasara*‘^ and his records 
arc dated A.D, 943 to 9^9,“'* c. 98o‘’^ and 98 His queen was 
named Revaladevi‘*‘‘ and lie assumed the biruda ol Chaladanhakdra. 

According to the Karshanapalli and the Nelapalli records, Nanni 
Nolamba’s son was Polalcora II. He is plainly to be identilied with 
Polalcora Rdja Mandja of Mb. 38 and 50 and his namesake mentioned 
in the Kambadura inscription. His son is Mahendra II who is called 
Amdghavdkya and Pallavdbharana in the Karshanapalli reocord, and 


22. 325 of 1912; S.I.L, ibid., no. 39; 2.]2 of 1913, S.l.L, ibid.. No. 41, 

23. K.C., X, Mb. 38, p. text, p. 92. 

24. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 57. He married according to a record 
dated A.D. 966-97 Piriyabbarasi and had a son named Ayyapadeva. : 17 of 1919; 
5 ././., ibid. No. 31. 

25. 728 of 1916; S.l.L, op. cit., No. 25, p. 13; 726 of 1916; S.l.L, Ibid. No. 

26 p. 14; E.C., Ct. 49, p. 252, text, p. 318; 733 of 1917; S.l.L, ibid, No. 34, p. 

755 of 1916; S.l.L, ibid, no. 37, p. 2i; 73 ^ S././., ibod, no. 28. 

26. 325 of 1912; S.LL, ibid, no. 39. 27. 242 of 1913; S.LL, ibid, no. 41. 

28. Rice, op. cit, p. 57. 29. Ibid 

30. E.C., IX, Hr. 1, p. 104, text, p. 288. 

31. Ibid, Ht. 47. 

32. and 33. 710 of 1919; S.LL, Ibid, no. 74, p. -^6. 
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merely Amdghavdkya in the Nelapalli record.'*^ Mb. 38 as we have 
already seen, gives him the titles of Pallavdbharana and Amdghavdkya.^'^ 
1 his confirms our supposition that the Mahendra of Mb. 38 and 50 
is Mahendra II. 

It can thus be maintained that Iriva Nojamba of Mb. 38, who is 
called the younger son (kanlya nandana) of Divalabbarasi and the 
younger brother of Mahendra, was no other than Iriva Nolamba 
Ghateyankakara Pallavaditya, wlio was, on the testimony of the Nela- 
palli inscription, a younger brother (tamma) of Mahendra II. 

The Nolamba records do not throw any light on the duration of 
the reigns of Polalcora II. and Mahendra II. Rice opined that Nanni 
Nolamba of Mb. 122 dated A.D. ()()() was perhaps the same as the 
Noiambadhiraja Corayya of Mb. 84 dated A.D. 974 and ("b. 45 dated 
A.D. 977 and Ct. 118 of A.D. ioio.'‘® Though Nanni Nolamba was 
not identical with Noiambadhiraja Corayya, but only his father, the 
other facts may be accepted as correct. It is not at present possible 
to arrive at any correct date regarding the dcaih of Pojalcora II. His 
earliest date is A.D. 9G5. That he was sulFiciently old at this time is 
revealed by his himdas. Supposing that he was twenty years old in 
A.D. 965, he may be placed during the years c. A.D. 945 to 1010. His 
actual reign may have commenced in A.D. 981, which is the last date 
for Nanni Nojamba. 

As regards Mahendra II. an inscription dated A.D. 977 refers to 
him as ruling when Ayyapadeva, son of Kamaraditya, made a gift of 
Kalnddu.^’' In addition to this we must take the evidence of of an un- 
dated record which speaks of him as joi'.rneying from Colnadu to 
Nolambavadi, and while staying at Kojala, he is said to have installed 
KIrti Gamunda's son and made a gift.'^'^ Then again Mb. 38 says that 
he was “acting worthily in the kingdom. 'Phese references imply that 
he was ruling in some capacity, but whether it was as a Yuvardja under 
Po}alcora II. or independently, u cannot be made out at present. This 


34. 325 of 1912. 

35. 242 of 1913. 

36. E.C., X, Intr. p. 20. p. 17. A Noiambadhiraja appears also in A.D. 
977. (Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese districts, p. 332). He is again mentioned 
under Rajaraja the Great in A.D. 1000 {E.C., X. Mb. 208, p. 123). Another 
record refers to Corayyadeva’s war {E.C., Ibid, Sp. 14, p. 274,) See aho 

1922, p. 10 for details regarding this ruler, 

37. 442 of 1923; op. cit, no. 40, 

38. 325 of 1912; SJ.E, ibid, no. 39. 

39. E.C., X, Mb. 38. 
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is a point which can be solved only when ihe first regnal year of lyiva 
Nolainba II. is determined. 

No details are available regarding the first regnal year of Iriva 
Nolainba II. The earliest epigraph which mentions him is the Alur 
inscription of Vikramaditya V, dated A.D. loio, which says that under 
him Iriva Nolambadhhaia was ruling over Nolambavadi ^^2,000 and 
other districts. In A.D. 1014 he is mentioned again in a record Avhich 
preserves the mutilated name of his queen as. . .vabbarasi.” He had 
the titles of Ekavakya, Kandpnresvara, Rdjavidyddham, Kandukdedrya 
and IrivabedaiigaJ'' It is not improbable that the death of Polalcora 
II took place in about A.D. 1010. In all likelihood this was soon fol- 
lowed by that of his son, Mahendra II. It was on this occasion that 
his mother DIvalabbarasi made the gifts as recorded in Mb. 38 and 50. 
These records must, ilicrcforc, be assigned to c. y\.D. loio.'*'* The 
relation between Polalcora H and Iriva Nojamba Cdiateyankakara is as 
set forth below : 

Iriva Nolamba I (Ekavdkya Dili pa etc.) 

1 

Nanni Nolamba (Chaladankakara.) 

I ’ 

Polalcora II Rdjamandja m. DJxmlabharnsi. 

I 


Mahendra II Iiiva Nolamba II 

(Amdghavdkya ) ( Ghafeyaukakdra Pallavdditya) 


40. E,Ly XVI, pp. 28, 29-30. 

41. 722 of 1922; SJ.I.y op. cit, no. 79. 

42. 443 of 1914; S.I.I., ibid, no. 101, p. 7. 

43. It is to be regretted that Rice did not give a facsimile of these inscrip- 
tions. But palaeography alone is insufficient to prove a case in spite of the dif- 
ference of a century. 




ALAl^KARASUDHANIDHI 


By M. P. L. Sastry 

Alahkarasudhaiiidhi is a work on poclics written by Sayanacarya 
who stands out pre-eminent as a gi'eat commentator and exegetist. 
A copy of the manuscript is found in the Oriental Library, Mysore, 
rhe work deals with the forms of poetry with its various subdivisions 
and figures of speech. 

Historical Importance 

This important work on poetics throws incidentally some light on 
certain historical facts ; esj^ccially on Karnparaja who was ruling at 
Nellorc as the Viceroy, and his son Iinmadi Sahgama, who succeeded 
him there and also Bukkaraja and Immadi Harihara who were kings 
of the Vijayanagar empire ruling over the kingdom between the years 
1340 and 1404 A.D. From tlic work wc understand that Kainparaja 
had died while his elder brother Harihara I was alive. Otherwise the 
kingdom would not have passed on to Bukka who was younger to 
Kampana. The second information wc get, is that Sahgama II was 
still a child when his father Kampana died. Wc can infer this from 
the following stanza found in the Alahkarasudhaiiidhi 




e^qrrT; TO* ll 

Sayana, the author of this work, must have been entrusted with 
tlie work of tcacliing and training the young prince, meanwhile looking 
after the administration of the province. Sayana was not merely a 
tutor to the prince but a Regent in wliosc hands the reigns of adminis- 
tration had fallen. We find at the end of each Colophon of the Alah- 
karasudhanidhi the following statement. 



Sayanacarya was a great commander and he had won a number 
of battles. He had conquered the king Campa of the Cola dynasty. 
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It is further supposed that this Cainpa who has been spoken of in the 

stanza I f^c^r 

11'*' was the grandson of Viracampa of the Cola 

line ruling at Tiruvallam in the North Arcot District of the Madras 
Presidency.^ The other king that had suffered defeat at the hands of 
Sayana was the king of Chirudanagara. 

'riie stanza that refers to this battle is as follows 



The j)oein as well as the explanatory note on it are incomplete. There- 
fore it has not been possible to locate this Craudanagara. Both 
Sahgama and Sayana seem to have taken pan in this battle. 

rriE Peculiarity of the Work 

Generally wc find in vSanskril that the works dealing with Alahkara 
or poetics contain quotations from other authors taken as illustrations 
for the various definitions and explanations that the author proposes to 
give. Even in such works where and are being 

written by the same man, the history of either his patron or deity is 
given. In this work, Alahkarasudhanidhi, not only we have the 
and the from the same hands, but the examples 

cited deal with the life history of the author himself. This seems to be 
the first of its kind found so far in the Alahkara literature. 

Date of the Work 


About eight works have been attributed to the authorship of 
Sayanacarya. These works were written at variuos periods of his life. 
Sayana seems to have written four works namely 

and when he was 


in active service under Sahgama the son of Kamparaja. Dhatuvrtti 
and Prayascittasudhanidhi must have been written while Sahgama had 
taken up the reigns of Government in his hands. Perhaps Sayana was 
merely a minister then under him. Ehc following introductory 


1. Late Mr. R. Narasimhacliarya in the Indian Antiquary for February 
191G, Vol. XLV, Pages 23-24. 
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stanzas found in the Dhatuvrtti and Prayakittasudhanidhi may be 
taken to support this view 

(Dhatuvrtti) 

^ iTPTtir^Tif ^Rui«f ^«0(qurr ii 

(Prayakittasudhanidhi) 


In the otlier work Yajhatanlrasiidhanidhi, it is said that Sayana- 
carya was mcnely a family preceptor. The word minister does not at 
all occur in it 




il 


This must have been written when Sayana had ceased to be the 
minister of Sahgaina or while he was still a tulor to the young prince. 

Alahkarasudhanidhi must have been written by Sayanacarya 
while Sahgama was still a child. The stanza that is referred to above 

riwa leads us to the 

inference that this work was written just after the death of Kamparaja. 
Wc know that Kampana died about the year i^^54 A.D. It is also 
certain that Sayana after the death of Kampana was appointed as the 
Regent. Sayana mentions it I 

Therefore wc can easily suppose that this work was written about the 
year 1358 A.D. 


The Text 


The work that wc have at present has only three chapters in it. 
riic late Mahamahopadhyaya Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar opined 
that it must have been a work of ten chapters. Each chapter is called 
an Unmesa. We find the following at the end of the first chapter. 


T* 511?? JIOT I 


1 he second chapter deals with The third chapter 

56—10 
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is dedicated to the Alahkara. Firsl he lakes up the and 

brings spKtfe, sjgJTO, under it. 

Sayanacarya in this work discusses the \ari<)Lis theories regarding 
the definition of poetry and at the end agrees with that ol’ Ananda- 
vardhana. 

Critics from the time ol Jiharaia have given their clefinilions of 
poetry. Bharata no doubt recognised the iniporlance of Rasa for 
literature, but we must leniember that in his work Natyasasira, the 
discussion of Rasa is earned on with reference to dramatic comiiosi- 
tions only. Bhamaha, the author oi Kavyrdahkara, gave a subordinate 
place to Rasa and laid stress on tlie importance of the ligure of speech. 
Dandin and IJdbhala belong to tlic same Alahkara school, dliough 
Riidrata treats of Rasa in sixteen long chapters of his ^rork Ka\ yfdahkara 
he is dubbed as a follower ol the Alahkara s( hook 'khe first man that 
propounded the theory of Kavyarasa v;a.s Rudrala and it was he who 
said that Bhavas in an intensilled form de\elo[)C‘(l into Rasa. 

However, it was Anandavardhana vcjio took a new and striking 
path differing from all his jiredecessois. It was he Avho i)ropoimdetl 
for the first time the theory ol l)h\ani or siig{;esiioii as constituting the 
essence and charm of literature. Abhina\agupta, the famous com- 
mentator on the Dhvanyrdoka expressed that tlie lirst tplace is to be 
given to Rasa and this is derived by means of Dhvani. 

Pratiharendura ja, who appeared after Anandavardhana, did not 
subscribe to this view of Anandavardhana, and he refused to believe 
that Rasa is suggested. He said ihat all the three varieties of Dlivani 
and could be easily brought under figures 

of speech. Mahimabhatia, another later wi iier, agreeing witli the view 
that Rasa is the soul of poetry, refuted the idea hehl by Anandavardhana 
that the enjoyment of Rasa is through Dhvani or suggestion, d'his 
thoery of Dhvani Iiad become well knovvai by the time of Dhanahjaya 
who wrote the Dasarupa, or Dhanika who wrote the commentary on 
it. But it is a matter worthy of note that the doctrine of Dhvani is 
rejected in this work. 

Even after the la|)se of four or five centuries, Anandavardhana’s 
theories did not find universal su|)port and a number of important 
writers rejected his view. 

It is at this time that the Alahkarasudhanidhi of Sayanacarya ap- 
peared, ujdiolding Anandavardhana and suj)}K)rting a tlieory that was 
perhaps not widely favoured. The author of the Dhvanyaloka finds 
a great sup])ortcr in Sayana. The following definition of poetry is 
laid down by Sayana in his work : — 
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cTscr*^ qsr «rmm: i 


wfqji 'sqft: I 



II 


sn^R*pn7T^¥qf 5qi?nFqtTnTJrsq& i 



fer^^5qf€rqqqv:TTT* fe^fricqfq II 
^TTS^ srrqrrf cTrqnaig^:qfeftfe ^ I 

q^r gsfSqjqT ^qr&^q^^?fb:i‘qf?r U^ngHojjqfi r f ^ I 


g^T ?:^nt=^T: i 

qiT^^qTcin K 

JTigqf 5TjqHTqiw?5R qq fpiT i 
^ gnq^^^^sq grjifa^^- 

I! 

I'hc suggestion is liic very soul of poetry. The greatness of poetry 
depends upon the degree of the suggested sense it contains. On this 
basis, poetry conld be bronghi under three classes : and 

I In the we find Dlivaiii or the suggested 

sen«:c more than the cxj)resscd one ( ) 1 In the JTsqRqjT^ the sug- 

gested sense is not more striking than tlie expressed one. The sug- 
gested sense here hel[)s tlie I In the 3?>srJiqi;Tsq it is the figure 

of s])eech that is important. Dhvani plays here a minimum part. 

Rasa is the soul of poetry. Dosa. Cuna and figure of speech 
depend upon Rasa and therefore they can be considered as the essential 
qualities of Rasa. 
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and ST^, —these three are the essential quali- 
ties. Maminata however recognised these three after discussing and 
criticising the views of others.- 

The soul ( ) Rasadhvani living in the body of poetry 

takes manifold forms with the help of these (pialities and shines 
forth with all fame. , 

Sayana further speaks of the greatness of a poet, after narrating 
the necessary reejuirements to create poetry, in the following terms 

II I 

qrfir i qrfq* jrrih i'*' — srfeqr^Tcqr^ ii 

ii 

qq ^<»»?^f3s^rR5rq:T5qraq^5Kq^qogcqfe^ sqn?qTq, qqsq y[*figq^?R 

qq !^(i^i«j|f qjT^nqnrfq i 

«fd^iqi<qqqq qn^qi^t ehi«4^4( § ) ii 

These ideas about the qualifications of a poet arc in accordance 
with both the eastern and the western concc})tion on tlic point. 

The Auto biographical element in the Work 

As has been said already, the work contains a number of examples 
which give us glimpses of the life that was led by the author. Sayana 
was not merely a teacher or a minister or a Regent. He had to lead an 
extensive army, conquer tlic enemies and extend the empire. The 
extraordinary }^owcr that Sayana possessed is described in the following 
stanza which also speaks of the vastness of the army he had to lead. 
Sayana describes his victorious march thus 

irdi^qqWl^qj ii 

^nq^TJ Ii 

All the eight quarters used to tremble, the neighing of the horses 
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would completely submerge the sound of the whole world ; the dust 
raised by the hoofs of the horses and the infantry covered the whole 
sky, when Sayana rnarclicd out on a conquest. 

That Sayana was a man of clianning personality could be inferred 
from the stanza 





The following were the daily dmics of our author 




I 






Sayana had three sons, Kampana, Mayana and Sihganna. One was 
a musician, the other was a poet and the third was a scholar. Sayana used 
to give all encouragement to his sons and spend a happy lime in their 
company. 

mm ii 

I 

mmi ii 

His charity was equal to that of Parakirama 






whHPTTO^ ^ II 


He made gifts of lands to a large number of Brahmins. He was 
always the protector of the oppressed and the orphans 
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That his house was always filled with s( holars, poets and musicians 
is seen in the followint^ stanza 


«ETaTHf 


*^*1* errat jjftw srfe ii 

In sliort the following verses would sum up the (haracter of 
Sayan a 


?S?(fiT5rpgR STTStR 55r ^ II 

qra+w w q«rr i 

fr»jr frqrPr Ji!q& tpftPt’ir: ii 


cqrJt wit g i 

^qqrpWm ^imrqf q a ijiq: ii 


Ilis was a great and a c liarnniig personality. Keeping with it. were Ins 
eonduet and fame. Peoj)lc ronipared his l)rilli:nK‘e to lliat of tlie fire- 
god and the moon-light, fherc was no e^jual to Sayanacarya either in 
charity or self-enjoyment, or in eodiui or in fighting or in i)crform- 
ing sacrifices. 

However, wc have to bear in mind that, inost of the references to 
his private life come from Sayana Itimself and that these had to be 
'tvoven into a |xntcrn to illustrate (crtain definite points in Alaiikara. 
Still, they give us insight into liis (hanuter and show glimpses of his 
family-life, ami. as we see it, there were both charm and happiness 
Rf.fi:ri:nci:s to FARi.ii.R wriit.rs 


Sayanacarya in his Alahkarasndhanidhi mentions the following 
writers 


Al^liiiiavngiipia 

J)hailana)aka 

Aiiaiulavardliaiia 

Rliamalia 

Uclbhafa 

JIhasa 

Kavyaprakasakara 

Bhoganalha 

Kuataka 

Bhoja 

Gopalasvann 

Mahiraa 

hhalta 

Macihava 

Jiharirhari 


Rudrata 

Vidyadhara 

.^ri Sankuka 

Satsahasr.Tkrt 
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The following is ihc list of ihc works llial he has mentioned in 

his book — 


Udaharanamfila 

Maliininastotra 

Tri[)uravijaya 

Brhatkatlia 

Mall agai.i a jia l ist ol ra 

M aha VI ra earn a 

Snigarama 


Gai ir i n at hast akam 
Malathnadhava 
Locana 
Vyakliviveka 
Vakyapadiya 
Srngara[)rakasa 
1 jari 


The works ol Visvapatikavi, Ciop'rdasvann and Salsahasvikre'^ have 
not come down lo us. Nor have die works horn whidi lie has quoted, 
such as C'aniatkarajyotsna, lldaharananifda, rripiira\ijaya and Srngara- 
mahjai'i. 

That these works liad al traded the at lent ion ol siu h a great poet 
and critic as Siiyana is a jirool positive that tliey were inij)ortant works 
indeed. We shall look to the day when they will he unearthed and put 
into the hands of Sanskrit scholars. 


3. Satsahasrikrt is iiioir a title than a piopd iianie. His original name is 
not mentioned in the work. 




HARSA’S WAR WI 1 H PULAKEslN II. 


By Nalini Nai n Das Guita 

Harsavavdhana assumed, ai about sixteen,^ the royal office at 
Kanauj, with the title RajapuLra aud the style Sllddilya, in October, 
()o6 A.l)., while the rdjydlfhiseka or < oronal ion of Pulakesin II took 
place in October, (iio A.I).“ 

With reference to Ilarsa, Hiuen "Psang says. “Proceeding east- 
wards, he invaded the states that had reluse<l allegiance and waged 
incessant warfare until in six years he hail loughi the hive Indias.”® 
Whatever might be the j^recise import of the j)ilgrim’s ‘Five Indias,’ 
the very clause that ‘he had fought the Five Intlias’ renders the theory 
ineffective that “these six years were s{)ent by Harsa in fighting with 
his opponents excltisively in Eastern India.”' Hiuen 'Esang, how- 
ever, it will be obsert'ed, does not disclose the fact of Harsa’s ill-fated 
campaign against Pulakesin tintil he comes to record the account of 
Maharastra. “At the present time,” relates he, “.^iladitya Maharaja 
has coniiuered the nations from cast to west, and carried his arms to 
remote districts, but the people of this country (Maharastra) alone 
have not submitted to him. He has gathered troops from the five 
Indies, and summoned the best leaders from all countries, and him- 
self gone at the head of his army to punish and subdue these people, 
but he has not yet con(]uered their troojrs.”’ What really induced 
Harsa to contenil with Pulakesin remains unknown. Hiuen Tsang’s 
testimony tends to indicate that it was but his yearn for further con- 
Cjuests, generated by previous successes in batllc-lields. The Life of 
1 linen Tsiang ‘,\ho tells us that, “Siladityaraja, boasiitig of his skill and 
invariable successes of his general, filled with confidence himself 
marched at the head of his troops to contend with this prince (i.e. 
Pulakesin)— but he was unable to prevail or subjugate him.”^ It is 
important to note that Harsa had to proceed in |)erson, and make 


1. J.R.A.S., 190;^, p. 556. 

2. Ep. hid., XVIII, |). 261. 

3. Watters, On Yuan CJnvang, i. p. 343. 

4. An. Bh. Or. Res. Sor., 1931-32, Vol. XTII, p. 302 

5. Beal, Record.s, ii. p. 25O; also Watters, ii, p. 239. 

6. Beal, Life, p. 147. 
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elaborate preparations, to fight the ^^aharastra king. But both the 
Life and Records, of Hiuen Fsang leave us in the dark as to when, 
even approximately, Harsa measured swords with Pulakesin II, and 
if it was within the six years of his so-called dig-vijaya. 

Hiuen Tsang’s reference to Harsa’s Gan jam expedition, which 
dates from 642-4.S A.D., points to another period of Harsa s military 
activity during about this time. This is doubtless in keeping with 
the pilgi'im’s oivn statement that ha\dng fouglu in six years the Five 
Indias, Harsa “reigned in [leace for thirty years without raising a wea- 
pon”,^ although the statement cannot be seriously taken in view of 
the cpigraphical evidence that we have of his expedition against 
Dhruvasena II of Valabln, whicli was led, as will be seen below, some- 
time between circa Gsij A.D. and 6^,9 A.l). Again, we have against 
that statement also- the evidence of iMa-twan-lin’^, which demonstrates 
yet another period of Harsa’s military activity between (hH and 627 
A.D. “In the Wu-te period (in the reign of Kaotsii) of the Thang 
dynasty (()i8-G27),” account of Ma-iwan-lin lias it, “serious distur- 
bances broke out in India. King Shi-lo-y-to (Siladitya) raised a great 
army and fought with irresistible valour. I he men neither took off 
their own armour nor the clejdiants their housings. He punished 
the kings of four parts of India, so that they all with their faces turned 
•towards the north acknowledged Ins siqieriority.” 

Of these three periods under review, the last one, which fell on 
this side of G40 A.D., is out of (juestion for the Harsa-Pulakcsin war, 
as the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II, dated in Gy,,^ A.D., refers in 
eloquent terms to the defeat of the mighty Harsa by Pulakesin (v. 2^5).® 
It is curious that this verse should have escaped the notice of both M. 
DubreuiP^ and Mr. Panikkar," who labouring under the impression 
that no such reference to the event occurs in that inscription attributes 
it to a period after Gy, 4 A.D 

llie geographical positions of Valabln and Maharastra seem 
mainly to be responsible for that almost a common belief has deve- 
loped amongst scholars that the Northern emperor met the kings of 

7. Watters, i, p. 3.13. 

8. 1 am grateful to Professor H. C. Raycliaiulhuri for his having kindly 
drawn my attention to this valuable piece of information. I have derived 
much benefit from the savant by a lengthy discussion over the subject of this 
paper. 

g. Fp. Ind., VI, pp. 6 and 10. 

10. Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 113. 

11. Sri-IInrsha of Kanauj, i()22, pp. 23-24. 
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these two lands during one and the same expedition, and the 
Valabhi incident was lollowcd by the Har§a-Pulakesin war. But the 
dilficulty ol proving tliis has sonielimes resulted in keeping clear of 
the question of dates altogether. There has even been offered an in- 
genious explanation, on the basis of two stray historical analogies, as to 
why the Valabhi expedition of llarsa, too, should liavc taken place 
first^^. 

Our knowledge of the protection given by Dadda II, alias 
Prasantaraga, the (hirjara king of Bharoach, to Dhruvabhata or 
Dhruvasena II of Valabhi, when the la(tcr was “defeated by the great 
lord or Paramesvara, the illustrious Ilarsadcva”, is derived from the 
Nausari grant of Jayabhala III of the year 70!) A. !).'•' The earliest 
known dates of Dadda 11 are furnished by Ids t\vo Kaira (Kheda) 
grants of ()2|) and ! A.l).'^ Wdien, circa bjo /ji A. I)., I linen T’sang 
visited Valabhi, Dbruvabbaia was reigning there, and he is described 
as the son-in-law of Siladiiya (-IIarsa)'\ If wc may count upon the 
evidence of the Nausari grant of 70b yV.D., Hiuen Tsang's testimony 
would mean, and tan only mean, that despite the protection given to 
him by Dadda for sometime, Dhruvasena eventually came into terms 
with llarsa, married his daughter and continued to rule in Valabhi, 
cither as a vassal of his latlier-in-law or as an independent king^". 

In consideration of tliat tlie two Kaira grants of Dadda, referred 
to above, arc silent about the jnotection given by Idm to Dhruvasena, 
Fttinghausen assigns the date of Ilarsa’s cx])ediiioii against Valabhi 
to a period between (>33-4 and b.p) A.D. (which is the approximate 
date of Hiuen Tsang’s \ isit to Valabhi)'^ and Vincient Smith accepts 
it^^ Some others [)rcfer a more precise date, viz. circa (>35 A.D. 
But since no grant, genuine or otherwise, of Dadda II alludes to his 
help rendered to the Valabhi king, attempts at precision only involves 
great risks of error, and as siu h, Harsa s expedition against Valabhi and 
Dhruvasena’s consequent Ilight to the territory of Dadda, should, as 
the safest course, be placed between circa bi>9 A.D. and 639 A.D., 
until a positive evidence to this effect is lorthcoming. 

As regards Harsa’s (onflid with Pulakcsin, it has been suggested 
on the ground of the silence about the defeat ol Harsa of the Lohancra 
plates of Piilakesin II, supposed perhaps rightly to have been issued 

12. An. Bh. Or. Res. Soc., Xlll, pp. 304-305. 

13. Ind. Ajit., XIII, p. 77. 14- pp. 82-9’ 

15. Watters, ii, pp. 246-47. 

16. Cf. on this point N. R. Ray, Ill, pp. 776-77. 

17. Harsa Vardhana, Enipercur et Poctc, 1906, p. 49 and footnote. 

18. Early History of India, 4th ed., p. 354. ^ 
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in 630 A.D., that, ‘'Harsa nuist have planned his offensive against 
Pulakesin sometime between 630 and 634 although in spite 

of the absence of any relerence whatever to Dhriivasena in the grants 
of Dadda II, the Gut jara-Cialiikya alliance has been assigned right to 
circa ()28 or 629 A,D. !"'* Silence about Harsa's defeat in one parti- 
cular grant of Pulakesin must not be viewed with any grave concern, 
for all genuine oliicial records, hitherto discovered, of Pulakesin, except 
the prasasii of Ravikirili, 1 beg to point out, do not recount any of his 
exploits or victories, but arc only characterised by a delineation of his 
valour and manifold ([ualiiics in general terms of poetry^'b But in 
the Karnul District plates of the very third year of Vikramaditya 1 , 
the son and immediate successor of Pulakesin Tl, occurs, in relation 
to the vanejuisher of Harsa, the exjjression, samara-samsakta 
sakal—~ottardl)ath~-eyoara-sri-IIarsnvnr(lliana-par(i}ayop(illa-Paramchjara' 
mbdas-tasya;^ which means that Pulakesin II obtained the title of 
Paraynesvara by defeating the glorious Harsavardhana, the warlike 
lord of the Uttardpatha. I’he recurreiKe of this ex})ression is a com- 
monplace feature of tlie inscriptions of the successors of Pulakesin WK 
If we doubt its veracity by reason of the late character of evidence, 
the so-called Valabhi expedition of Harsa, too, is all but a moonshine, 
as the single charter upon whic h our knowledge of it is based is also 
late in time. In a rather defective language, the expression in c]ues' 
tion is to be found in the Kandalgam copper-plate grant which pur- 
ports to have been issued iti the fifth year of Pulakcsin’s reign, but 
on account of “the very irregular Ibrmation of the characters, and the 
great inaccuracy of tlie language of the inscription”, tlie grant has 
been declared spurious.'’^ Another insca i{)tion, alleged to have been 
issued by Pidakesin II, describes him as Harsnvardhayia-jita, 'the 
conquereor of Harsavardhana’, and this is also a forged grant."' Rut 
in the Haidarabad grant of the third year of Pidakesin’s reign (August, 
612 A.D.), we have that significant clause which reads that he “acejuired 
the second name of Paraynesvara (Su}>reme Lord) by victory over 

19. An. Bh. Or. Res. Soc., Xlll, p. 305. 20. Ibid. 

21. Cf. Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 51; V, pp. 7 8; XVIII, pp. 258-60; Ind. Ant., VIII, 
pp. 43-44. It is only the Haidarabad grant of the year 3 that specifically refers 
to “the hostile kings of Vanavasi and other countries’', In,d. Ant., VI, pp. 73 ‘ 74 * 

22. Jotir. Bo. By. Roy. As. Soc., XVI, p. 234. 

23. Cf., for instance, ibid, pp. 234, 238; hid. Ant., VI, p. 86; VII, p. 163; 
VIII, p. 46; IX, p. 127; Ep. Ind., V, p. 202; XXV, p. 22. 

24. Ind. Ant., XIV, pp. 330-31. If the arguments advanced arc not up to 
the mark, the evidence of this grant alone conclusively proves the point at issue. 

25. Ibid, VJII, PP- 9 ^‘ 97 - 
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hostile kings who applied themselves to the contest of a hundred 
battles" (samara-sala-samgluilta-samsnklalmrn-nrljaii-pardjay—opidabdJia 
ParamekHirdpara-ndmadheyah)."''' As Dr. Fleet has observed, "That 
all the earlier events recorded in it (the Aihole inscription) took place 
before August, A.D. G12, is established by the Haidarabad grant, which 
shews that Pulakesin JI was then in possession of Badaini, and though 
it does not mention 1 larsavardhana by name, implies, by the title 
which was accjiiired by the victory over him, that that victory had 
then already been achieved,’"'^ Dr. Altekar in his effort to propound 
a theory based on negative evidence has essayed to explain away 
Fleet’s datc"'^ but the two points of the Haidarabad grant, vi/. the 
possession of Badami and the use of the title of Parameyuara by Pula- 
kesin do not deserve to be ignored or rejected so easily. Negative evi- 
dence can, at best, have corroborative value, Init cannot serve as an 
instrument to be set up against even an iota of a proof positive. The 
clause, as it is, nev^ertlieless, brings home that the title Paramesx^nra was 
adopted by Pulakesin not by his victory over one king (Harsa), as the 
later dynastic records of the \Vesiern Calnkyas claim to be, but by 
victories over some others, too. 1 here is, on the surface of things, no 
inherent improbability in Pidakcsin’s successfidly warding off, early in 
Gi 2 A.D. or sometime in Gii A.D., an invasion of Harsa, of whom 
Hiuen 'Fsiang expressly stales that "the king’s conquests were com- 
pleted within six years." 

Fleet, however, added that the early adiievemcnts of Pulakesin, 
including the defeat of Harsa, "are j)rohahly to be j^laced in A.D. 
Go8-Gor),"'‘’ Vincent Smith liolds, “Ideet’s date Goc) or Gio is impos- 
sible, Harsha being then engaged in the subjugation of Northern 
India. He, therefore, suggests that, "I'his cam})aign (against Pula- 
kesin) may be dated about the year A.D. G20.’’, which accidentally 
coincides with the second period of Harsa’s military activity, as is 
evinced by the account of Ma-twan-lin. From tlic jx)int of view of 
the general political situation of India, the date G18-G27 A.D. for the 
Harsa-Pulakesin war docs ncjt militate against anything, save Hiuen 
Tsang’s report, and this may be, if we clo not suffer ourselves to go 
beyond evidence, adopted as the alternative date for the event, in case 
Fleet’s conclusion really fails to hold out. In any case, however, 
Harsa’s war wih Pulakesin ll had nothing to do with his cxj)cdition 


26. Ibid, XI, pp. 73-74. 

27. Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, 1806, p. 351. 

28. An. Bh. Or. lies. Ins., XIII, pp. 300-302. 

29. Op. Cit. 30. Op. at., p. 353, footnote 
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against Dhruvasena,— the two incidents being separated from each 
other by a length of a good many years, if not by two decades or 
more, riicre is also no ([iicsion of the formation of a confederacy of 
in and round the Gujrat peninsula against Harsa, as is proposed.^^ 

In tliis connection, one cannot help reproducing a remark of Dr. 
R. K. Mookerji here : “It is thus reasonable to conclude with Fleet, 
and against Vincent Smith (Early History, p. 340, n.), that Harsa’s 
wars with Valabhi and Pulakcsin took place within A.D. 612.”^^ 
Apart from that Fleet is misrepresented here so far as the war with 
Valabhi is concerned, the statement does not give a thought to the 
probable regnal years of Dhruvasena II and Dadda II, and, what is 
worse, presupposes a dauglitcr of Ilaisa, who became king at about 
sixteen in (3o(i A.i).'^, to be married with Dhruvasena II within G12 
A.D. It is not of course true to say, as a writer wants us to believe, 
that Harsa did not marry till GoG A.D., and his rdjytibhiseka cere- 
mony, which re(juired tlie presence of a Mahifi, liad to be deferred 
on that account, till six or seven years later his position was regularised 
by his marriage’’ there does occur in the sixth urc/nulsa of the Harm- 
carila a reference to Ilarsa’s wife (kalalram raksahiiii Srls~te 
nisrimselidhivasati):'^ but Harsa could not have a son-in-law in the 
king of Valablii when he himself was only 21 or so. 


31. Cf. IX, |). 319. 32. Harsha, p. 36, footnote. 

33. Cf. also ibid, p. (>9. 3.I. I.fl.O., XII, p. 142. 

35. Harsa-carita, cd. Gajc'iidragaclkar, l*oona, p. 118; cd. A. A. Fiihrcr, 
Bombay, p. 253; ir. Cowell and Thomas, p. 175. 
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A NOTE ON I HE JAGA'l' INSCRIP ITON OF V. S. 1306 
AND FIIE IDEN i rrY OF PRINCES MEN riONF:D 
FHEREIN 

The inscription as [)ublishc(l by Pandit G. H. Ojha runs thus:— 

Om Sariival 1306 xuirsc luiguna (I'alguna) siidi 3 Ravidine Rexjati 
(tl) naksatre Mhuithitc Camdre devi Amvikd [)Y/i| suvaiia {siivarna) 
da7h( daih ) da(darn ) praiithi(sihi )Ui( lam ) Guliilavaihse {se ) R(T- (Rdvala) 
Jayatasi (\hh) hajmtraSihadapaulra Vi(Vi)jayasyaihgha (Smiha) devena 
kdrdpitani b 

Pandit Ojha takes Vijayasiiiiha to be a son and iinincdiate suc- 
cessor of Srhada and rcganis the name as a variant of Jayasiiiiha-. In 
view of the explicit reference to Vijjayasiihha as a pautra (grandson) of 
SIhada in the original record the relationship stated by Panditji is dif- 
ficult to accept. Nor can the identity of Vijayasiiiiha with Jayasiihha 
be regarded as certain in ilie absence of clear and unainbiguous evi- 
dence on tlie point. Besides the dilTerence of names, it is to be noted 
that Jayasiihha occut s as the name of a rulhig chief or king ( Mahdrdja- 
knln) in an inscription of this period.'' On the other hand Vijayasiiiiha 
is not mentioned as an actual ruler in any record hitherto discovered 
and he may have lived and died as a mere prince. It is well known 
that Mahdi’djddhirdja-Sri-Slhadadeva ruled in Vagada in V.S. 1291.“* 
Seventeen years later we find the throne of Vagada occupied by 
Mahdrdjakula-firi-]aynsvhhadcvn,^ As already stated there is no real 
ground for supjiosing that this Jayasiiiiha is identical with Vijayasiiiiha 
who bears a dilferent name. It is not altogether imjirobable that 

1. History of Rajpntana, Vol. Ill, pt. i, p. 3611. 

2. Apane. pita Slhadadcvake piche Mahdrfwahi Vijnyasimhadeva, jisako 
Jayasuh/iadn'a bln likhd luiUitd hai, Vagada hd svdm'i hudj Ibid., r/ 3 . 

3. Jharolc (Uclayapura) InscTiption of the lime of Mnhdrdjakula Jaya- 
simliaclcva, V.S., 1308., Ibid., p. 36. 

4. SamxHft 1291 varse pnusa sudi 3 ravaufl VdgadaVata pa drake Mahdrdjd- 
dhirdja-Sihadadeva(vo)vijnyodayif , Ibid., p. 36. 

5. Om Sarhvat 1308 brase (varse) kdtl(rtti)ka sudi 15 somadine adyeha 
. . . .Ibid., p. 36 n. 
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Mahdrd]ak 7 ila-^ri-] 7 iy 2 is\m\mdcv 7 i is the individual whom we have to 
identify with the son and immediate successor of Sihada and the father 
of Vijayasiriiha, who is referred to in our inscription as the grandson 
of Slhacla, provided the reading panira given by Pandit Ojha is cor- 
rect. The fact that Sihada’s father lias the name Jayatasiihha (variant 
Jayasiriiha) adds strength to our suggestion. For it is well known 
that among Hindu rulers, the gTandsoii was not unoften named after 
the grandfather. 

Jayatasiihha, father of Sihada, referred to in our inscription, is 
perhaps to be identified with the famous Jaitrasiihha (variants 
Jayatasiihha, Jayasiiiilia, Jayatala*’ of Mewar, who ruled from circa 
V.S. 1270 to circa V.S. i‘p)() (?), and who is described as “decorated by a 
row of kings” (sajuasta-rdjdx'atJ-saniaJahkrta) in a manuscript of Ogha- 
nirynkfisHtra, dated V.S. 'I'he earlier date of Jaiirasimha 

thus falls seven years before the earliest known date of Sihada(V.S. 
1277). That Jaitrasiihha was actually in jiossession of Vagada is 
proved by the Kumbhalgadh inscription of V.S. 1517.'^ Apparently 
Sihada and after him Jayasiiiilia governed Vagada as co-ordinalc rulers 
or sub-kings during (he lifetime of Jaitrasiriiha, the reigning sovereign. 

Idle genealogy according to our view would stancl thus 

Maharajadhiraja Ravala Jayatasiiiiha, V.S. 1270-1309? 

(alias Jaitrasiihha, jayasiiiilia, Jayatala) 

I 

Maharajadhiraja Sihadadeva, V.S. 1277-1291 

I 

Maharajakula Jayasiihhadcva (son ? ), V.S. 1308 

... I 

(Prince) Vijayasimha (son ? ), V.S. 130(1 
(grandson of Sihada) 


G. C. RAYCiiAunnuRi 

f). Cf- Kinnbhalgadli Inscription of 1517 (Ep. Ind., XXIV, p. 325); History 
of Rajputaiin, Vol. 1, n, 4G3. 

7. Ilislory of Rajputana, Vol. I. p. 471 n. 

8. Durgam ^ri-Citrakulam samapa \ramaparnm bhisanam hhima durgarn] 

Cdghdtam Medapatam vararii Vdgadam | 

Srimanndgnhradc'sau vilasati nijadorddanda sd(ma)rththato yah 

. Khydtah so’yam [jagatyd chirapniha jaydtd Jai(Jjai)trasiThho 

mra{re)dra(ndrah) |j 
Ep. Ind., XXIV, p. 325. 
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A UNIQUE IMAGE 

Happening to go to the Jogisahi causeway on the 2isL April 
ip/jo, on my way bac k 1 was attracted by the statue ol' Mahisasuramar- 
dini on a raised plattorm about 15 miles to the south of Cuttack on 
the Cuttack-Puri road, llie statue is of black chlorite, six handed 
with a wcai)on in each hand, and striding across the Mahisasura 
(buffalo- faced demon). 

It was while I was trying to take a snap of this statue that a villager 
drew my attention to the much more beautiful image of 5ri Kr§na 
which is the subject of this paper. I'he Krsna image is about two 
furlongs from the MahisasuramardinI on the bank of Kusabhadra river. 
I have never seen a more beautifully and lavishly sculptured idol, any- 
where ill India. It has been chiselled out of a solid block of black 
chlorite and measures 6 J X 3 X * I The main image is Srikrsna 

but he is surrounded by eight milk-maids four on each side. Krst;ta 
stands in Tribhahga pose with a tiara on his head with the mohana- 
vnrml (flute) in his hands and sandals in his feet. The milkmaids are 
waving edtnaras, jilaying on JJianjas and in other ways expressing their 
joy. Under the feet of Srikrsna is a full blown lotus and a dozen 
cows, calves and oxen. In between the kinc arc Bhdrids carrying loads. 

Above the image are two Gandharvas wiili garlands in their hands 
and deities on their back. Two figures are blowing on conches and 
two more are beating Mrdahgas. There are also images of four handed 
Visnii, five-faced Brahma and a cotijilc of lions. The branches of 
Kadamba tree with two monkeys on them are also to be distinctly seen. 

rhe uni(juc thing about the statue is the delicacy and beauty of 
the ornamentation and tlic exipiisite expression on the face of Krsna 
and the Gopis. d he similarity between the faces and breasts of the 
Gopis and those of the female devotees scul})Lured on the Siiiihasana of 
the black pagoda at Konarka is so striking that 1 am inclined to think 
that the same sculptor might have been responsible for both the set of 
figures. 

The image seems to have been brought to its present place by a 
few fishermen trying to catch fish in the lankajiani river. That 
was ten years back. Soon after the image was brought ashore from the 
river it was declared Government property and auctioned. A sddhu 
of the locality seems to have bought it for a few rupees with the inten- 
tion perhaps of building a suitable temple for it. dlie image is now in 
a small thatched building, though near by stands a pucca construction, 
where, one gathers, the sddhu meant to lodge the image. But he died 
before he could do this. 


58—12 
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It is curious that the image of Radhii should not figure anywhere 
in this group of Krsna and the (iopis. ("ould this be because the 
image was sculptured before the cult of Radha worship was brought 
into Orissa ? Or could it be that a separate image of Radha was sculp- 
tured by the same artist or by another but has been lost in the river 
bed? It will be a very hard exercise of faith to endorse the above 
opinion, as all the figures from the eight female attendants to the 
menials like Bhdrids arc very carefully preserved with the only excep- 
tion of Radha wlio is never represented in any of the known sculptures 
or carving as physically separated from her Lord Srikrsna. There 
must be some motive behind this unique way of representing Srikrsna 
and the company of his eight Sakhis or female attendants or the artist 
must be an exponent of a kind of Vaisnava doctrine which was all 
his own and did not find favour with the majority of Vaisnavas. 

Such a fine statue must liavc been made for worship in a temple. 
About twenty miles from (Aittack in the river of I'ankapani, traces 
of an ancient temple are to be fotind near its bed. It will be worth 
while of some museum authorities to acquire this image for their Pro- 
vincial Museum, wlierc the great beauty and unic|ueness of the image 
will be much better appreciated than it can be in its present out of 
the way location. 


G. S. Das. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE KAMARUPA KINGS 

In the Indian Culture, Vol. V, No. 4, April, 19;’, 9, Mr. Dhircndra 
Nath Mukherjee has evolved a new chronological table of the Kama- 
rupa kings mainly with a view to support his theory of the epoch of 
the Gupta era being identical with the Vikrama era of 58 B.C. 

In this, Mr. Mukherjee has dwelt at length on the identity of 
Vajradatla and his relation with Bliagadatta. While the Mahdbhdrata 
(Asvamedha Parva, 76-4), the Nidhanpur plate of Bhaskara Varman 
(7th century A.D.) and the Gauh«iti plate of Indra Pala (nth century 
A.D.) clearly mention Vajradatta as the son of Bhagadatta, the Tezpur 
plate of Vanamala (8th century A.D.), the Nowgong plate of Bala- 
Varman (9th century A.D.) and the Bargaoh plate of Ratnapala (nth 
century A.D.) mention him as the brother of Bhagadatta. 
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Advantage has been taken of this anomaly, and the word vinaya- 
BHARO in the 5th sloka of the Vanamala plate has been taken by 
Mr. Mukherjee to refer to Vajraclatta, and according to him the mean- 
ing of the slokas 4-6 would be that wlicn Narakasura was killed by 
;§ri-Krsna, on tlic prayer of his wife, Bhagadatta was restored to the 
throne of Pragjyotisapura, and Vinayabharo also prayed to ^ri-Krsna, 
and being pleased with his jmiyer, the lord made him the ruler of 
Uparipattana— ‘evidnetly the upper valley of the Brahmaputra or the 
high hilly tracts nortli and east of Pragjyotisa,’ and ‘reserved for future 
the lordship of Pragjyotisa also for his dcsccndeiits.’ Mr. Mukherjee 
believes that two lines of kings belonging to the same stock ruled con- 
temporaneously in two different parts of the country : Bhagadatta’s 
family consisting of Maludjhuti Varman, Bliaskara Varinan ete: was 
ruling in western Assam, while Vajradatta’s family consisting of Sala- 
stambha, Harjara etc. was ruling in Kastern Assam consisting of a series 
of hills inhabited by numerous aboriginals or Mleccha tribes, where- 
fore, this line of kings was also known as the Mlccchadhinatha kings. 
When, as Mr. Mukherjee continues to hold, Bhaskara Varman of 
Bhagadatta’s line died without any issue, and so was also the case with 
Tyagasiihha of Vajradatta’s line, bolli the dynasties coalesced, and 
Brahmapala became the king of both the territories. 

Here, however, the interpretation of Mr. Mukherjee regarding 
the assurance of Krsna to Vinayabharo does not appear to have 
matured, as the Bargaoh ])latc of Ratnapala, liic son of Brahmapala, 
clearly states that when "Fyagasiniha died without any issue, his subjects 
thought it necessary to have again a king from the Bhauma family 
(Punaraho Bliaumo hi no yujyate sxuimJti) as the family of the 
Mlccchadhinatha, Salastainbha, who by a stroke of iuck(Vidhi 
calana vasddevo) got the kingdom, was now extinct. Ratnapala, 
evidently did not himself claim to have belonged to the same family 
as Salastainbha. 

The Kdlikdpurdna, chapters 38 and 40, gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of Naraka and his battle with Sri-Krsna. Naraka ^vas the king of 
the whole territory from the Karatoya in the west to tlic place where 
the goddesses Lalita and Kanta, were located to the cast, i.e. upto 
modern Sadiya, and this country was known as Pragjyotisapura. 

When Naraka was killed by Sri Krsna, the latter was approached 
by Naraka’s mother. Earth, wife of Visnu, to safeguard the interest of 
Naraka’s descendants, and /§rl Krsna assured her that he would instal 
his grandson (fiapldrani), Bhagadatta, on the throne of Pragjyotisapura ; 
but he entered the royal treasury and began to plunder all the valuable 
jewels and weapons including the Vaisnava. weapon which was para^ 
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virahd. After finishing his plunder which he sent to Dvaraka along 
with 14,000 elephants, .‘^rl-Krsna installed Bhagadatta on the throne 
of Pragjyotisapura. After tlie formal installation, Naraka’s mother 
again prayed to the Lord to kindly part with the Vaisnava weapon for 
the grandson, which Sri Krsna did, being pleased with the prayer. 

The last line of the 51 h Uoha of Vanamala’s plate, therefore, seem 
to refer to this grant of the Vaisnava weapon which is also known as 
the weapon of si\a (vide Linga pnrdna, chs. 97, 98). Vinayabharo, 
therefore, as Mm. Padmanatli Vidyavinode originally interpreted, is 
not a name, but a mere adjective. 

There was no such country as Uparij>attana, and arguing on the 
same line as Mr. Mukherjee dc^es, one may ask that when Bhagadatta 
was installed as the lord of Pragjyotisa, how (ould this kingdom, which 
extended from the Karatoya to Dikkarovasini, be divided again and 
a portion given to another man, and how could Vajradatta, if he was 
a faithful brother, appremh 8rikrsna, in the presence of his grandmother 
to apportion his paternal kingdom ? 

When Pusya Varman, the forefather of Bhaskara Varman was on 
the throne of Kainarupa, there a})pcars to have been another indepen- 
dent king in a portion of the ancient Pragjyotisapura. This was 
Davaka. Kamriipa and Davaka appear to have formed two indepen- 
dent pratyanta (frontier) kingdoms of Samudra Gupta. In the later 
period, during the reign of KumaraGujita, the king of Davaka, whose 
name was Yuc-Ai (Moon-loved), very likely Candra Vallabha, sent an 
embassy to the emperor of China in 428 A.D. This was perhaps due 
to some quarrel or bad feelings with the king of Kainarupa. From 
various archaeological finds, Davaka has been identified with the place 
now known as Davaka in the Kapili valley in the Nowgong District in 
Assam, about 90 miles to the north east of Gauhati in the border of 
the Mikir Hills. Fhe Davaka king could not withstand the prowess 
of the Kamariipa king, and his kingdom appears to liave been annexed 
to the Kainarupa empire, so (hat in the seventh century Yuan Chwang 
found the Kapili valley included in the Kainarupa empire. 

The discovery of a rock inscription at Badagahga, near Davaka, 
made by the present writer, throws further light on the subject. 

The inscription has been deciphered recently by the joint efforts 
of Dr. N. K. Bhattasali and Dr. R. C. Majumdar (a short note pub- 
lished in the Ainrila Bazar Patrika, December, 6, 1939), and the pur- 
port is that Maharajadhiraja Paramabhagavata Mahabhuti Varman 
established an dkama at the place on the 20th of Magha in the year 
234 Gupta era, 
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This Mahabhuti Varman is fifth generation upwards of Bhaskara 
Varman, and according to Fleet’s epoch he is placed in 513^^ A.D. Mr. 
Mukherjee also would place him near about this date, but if his theory 
of the Gupta era is to be followed, then Mahabhuti Varman is to be 
placed in 176 A. D., whicli is on the face of it absurd. 

Further, Mahabhuti Varman brought the Nagara Brahmins men- 
tioned in the Nidhanpur plate. 'Idie tutelar deity of these Brahmins 
is said to have been Haiakesvara .^iva, and the huge temple of this 
god which had been ra/ed to the ground due to decay (Patitam 
kdldnlardddlayam saudJiaih xx hdUika—s'ulma) was reconstructed 
by Vanamala, fourth generation downwards of Srdasimbha. Even to 
this day, this huge lingam, about 12ft in height and about 6ft in dia- 
meter, witli five faces of Siva carved on the top (which were originally 
gold plated), is lying in the village Kctakihari, about a mile to the 
west of the place where tlie famous Ilarjara Varman inscri|:)tion is lying 
on the bank of the Brahmaputra near Fe/pur. It thus appears that 
this area where the Salaslambha line of kings had tlicir domination 
was also included in the kingdom of Bhuti Varman, and the temple 
constructed by one of the kings of that line was reconstructed by 
Vanamala Varman. 


R. M. Nath. 


CHAND RAI OF NADIA 

Many are familiar with Chand Rai of Sreepur, but Chand Rai 
of Nadia is an obscure personage. Fhis is a humble attempt at bring- 
ing him out of the limbo of oblivion and establishing his identity. 

Chand Rai had a temple of Siva erected at Baganchare, a village 
to the west of Saiitipur in the district of Nadia. This was the biggest 
of the four temples that he built. It stands even to this day as an 
enduring monument to his ])iety. The temple is set with ornamental 
bricks and bears an inscription which we c[uote below. 

I 
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ereft qrofir; gjg g ra i 

g g[ .T i ^d ’jfh: «fk ^ n 

Freely rendered, this says — Chand Rai, engaged in the worship 
of Sankara and having a coin[)larcnt mind, in his eagerness having 
placed the milk-white image of Sankara, gladly dedicated this temple, 
shooting its spire into the sky in 1587 of the Saka era. 

I’hrec or four tlicories are advanced about the identity of Chand 
Rai. The first one is that lie was a relation of Maharaja Krishna 
Chandra Rai of Krishnagar. I’he second is that he was Dewan of 
Raja Rudra Rai of whom Krishna Chandra was tlie fifth in descent, 
and the third is tlial he was one of the twelve Bhuiyas viz., Chand 
Rai of Sreepur. The fourth view is that Chand was the head of a 
gang of bandits. Let us examine the views. 

Bharat Cdiandra, the court poet of Krisima Chandra, mentions, 
in his “Anamla-mangal, ’’ Chand Rai as a relation of the Maharaja 
efir^r^ oFRrm m’) Krishna Chandra lived from 1710 A.D. to 

1782 A.D. and the [)oel (inished his book eighty-seven years after the 
temple had been built (if >71 Saka era). C-hand Rai could not pos- 
sibly live up to tliat time and, for the matter of tlial, to tlic time of 
Krishna Chandra. I’he poet might ha\’e referred to some other 
Chand Rai, living at (lhandsarak, a part of Krishnagar, the 
very name Chandsarak being indicative of that. A negative proof is 
that there is no mention of Cdiand Rai in “Kshiiisbansabali-charit,” an 
authoritative book wliich discusses every tiling of imjiortance about the 
family of Krishna Chandra. 

About the second \ iew, we find that Rudra Rai obtained a firman 
from Alamgir in iGyti A.D. It is likely that Chaml Rai who dedicated 
his temple in lOfir, A.D. was a contemporary of Rudra Rai. It is said 
that Chand Rai established a village named fhahmasasan near Bagan- 
chara, but the local historians do not give any credit to Chand in found- 
ing the village. Hedges in his diary, 1682, says that he came to Rewee 
(modern Krishnanagar), the capital of Uday Rai— evidently Rudra Rai 
— by country-boat along the river “De Galgate fe Spruyt” (shown in 
Vendenbrooke’s map).* This river flowed past Chand Rafs temple. 

'Y\\cKdUkdj)ur(lna, cha|)tcrs 38 and 40, give a detailed descrip- 
(The river having left its former bed, it is at present known as Gopea’s 
Beel or Bagdevi Beel). Hedges is supposed to have passed by this 
route seventeen years after the temple had been built. Had he 
followed this route he must have mentioned Chand Rai, Dewan to 
Rudra Rai to whom he was going. Hedges is silent about Chand. 
The natural inference is phat either Hedges did not go by this way or 
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this Chand Rai was not Dewan to Riulra Rai. H he had been Dewan 
to Rudra Rai, he would have, according to I he prevailing usage, men- 
tioned his chief in the inscription. Again, Hedges did pass along this 
route as the very word "Spruyt” establishes the identity of the water- 
course. 

If the third view be correct, then Chand Rai itiust have fought 
with Man Singha in his youth and after his humiliation settled at 
Baganchara and dedicated the temple to Siva at the fag-end of his life. 
If the story of his humiliation at the haiuls of Isha Khan be a myth, 
on his way back from Puri, Chand might have erected this temple. We 
know from his life-story tliat he built many temples dedicted to Siva. 
That he was in a hurry perhaps owing to advancing years to build the 
temple is evident from the word in the inscrii)tion. He 

might have selected this place for his linal abode of peace after the 
dust and heat of life had been over, because of its j)roximity to the 
Bhagirathi and the scat of the goddess Bagdevi, a j)la(:e of sanctity, 
'rradilion has it that he used to drive to the (Ganges for a holy bath 
every day ; and people still point to the path used by him. The fact 
is also significant that only the four temples existed till recently, and 
little trace of Chand’s residence was to be seen. (^Iiand found eternal 
rest here at the feet of the god Sankara, wlien his life had run its course. 
As Babu Anandanath Ray in his “Bara Bhiiiya” says, “Tradition tells 
us that a crore of rupees ivas put under the altar over which Sivalinga 
was placed,*’ The local peojile believe that under the temple built 
by Chand Rai there is a hoard of coins guarded by “Jaksas’ of popular 
superstition. These nobody ventures to lake for fear of extinction. 
About the end of Chand, it is said that he once tried to disgrace an 
ascetic. Thereujion the ascetic got cross and brought about CHiand’s 
ruin. But we should be careful in giving credence to such legends, 
especially in view of the facts tliat ascetics who ivere spiritually 
advanced could not act in the manner indicated and that a man of 
Chanel’s temperament could not put a sage to shame. The ornamen- 
tal work at the temple at Baganchara is, to some extent, similar to that 
at the temple (now extinct) at Rajbari. I his shows that both the 
temples were erected by the same person. 

Some, again, have confused Chand Rai of Baganchara with Chand 
Rai of Rajmahal. Both cannot be identical, as the latter was a power- 
ful zemindar who lived on plunder and latterly turned out to be a 
Vaisnava. The former, we should remember, was a Saiva. 

We should consider another fact which may have some bearing on 
Chand’s residence in Nadia. The goddess Bhubanesvari bearing the 
name of “Kedar Rai” is still to be found at the house of the Rai 
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Choudhuries at Lakhuria, a village on the Bhagiralhi in the district 
of Nadia. The question is how the image could come to Nadia, of 
all places in Bengal. 

It is hazardous to come to any definite conclusion about the 
identity of Chand Rai ; but I am inclined to identify him with the 
historic figure, Chand Rai of Sreepur. 


Bhupendranath Sarkar 
•Taken from Dr. N. K. Bliattasali’s Account. 


SOURCES OF rwo KRSNA LEGENDS 

In this paper, we propose to fleal with the sources of two Krsna* 
legends, references to which have been traced in ancient literature. 

1. The Syamantaka legend 

Yaska, in his Nirukta ( 11 . 2) explains the derivation of the word 
dantla as :—''Damfo (la(laler-dhdrayalid<arman(iJi \ i.c. thc#word danda 
is derived from the verb to d<l(d(id) in the sense of liolding or causing 
to hold. In illustration of this obsolete meaning of the verb, he 
writes ‘'Ahriiro dadate manim-ily-abhUdidsante," i.e. “It is said 
that ‘Akrura holds or causes to hold the jcwell.' “ This illustration 
seems to be a c|uotation of a foot of some (uiu^sf.nbh verse, referring, 
no doubt, to the well-known Syamantaka story of the Purdnas. But 
wherefrom ? With our limited knowledge of the Sanskrit literature, 
we have not been able to trace the exact passage. The Mahdbhdrala 
does not give the story, but just incidentally refers to it, in the Mausala- 
parva (ch. 3. 79). Some Purdnas have related the story in extenso, 
but the passage in question is not found in them. The V isnu-purdna 
{IV, ch. 13) has ''Akruras-tan-maniratnam jagrdha” While the Hari- 
vamsa says 

'‘Yatdat Satrdjile Krsna maniratnam Syamantakam | 
Addt-lat-dhdraydmdsa Babhrur-vai Satadhanvand || 

(Harivamsa-parva, ch. 40, v. 1). 

It is interesting to note although Krsna said to have played an im- 
portant part in the episode, it is not to be found among the many ex- 
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ploits of his as arc related specially. Everywhere it has been told in 
connection with Satrajit in the genealogical account of the Vrsnis. 
This leads us to think that the ciuotcd passage might have formed a 
part of the family ballad or the gdUid of the Vrsnis, which used to be 
sung on ceremonial occasions. Ehis gdthd has been rendered into clas- 
sical Sanskrit and incorporated in the Puranas. In the Pauranic 
period, the verb dadate lost its sense of ‘holding’, so in place of this 
verb, we have jagrdha in the P'ipui-I^urdna, and dhdraydmdsa in the 
Harivamsa. It is doubt fid if the story existed in the recorded form 
before the Puranas. Ihc verb ahhibhdsaiUe (it is said) used by 
Yaska shows that he did not (juotc it from any work, but from some 
oral gdthd, which was in a floating state in his time. 

But how old is this gdthd ? Gdthds seem to be older than the 
Rgveda itself. It is said therein that Soma, at the time of purifying, 
was j:)raiscd gdlhayd purdnyd, i.e. hy ancient gdthds or songs (IX. 99. 
4). 'I he Satapatha Brahman a (XIII. 5. 4 K: c) has given some gdthds, 
which arc but ddnaslntis or eulogies for gill. Several ddnastntis are 
also found in the Rgveda (1. mh. 1-5), which might have been origin- 
ally gdthds, but being incorporated in the Rgveda, have come to be 
known as Rks. I lic sounxs of many stories related in the Rgxfeda 
might have been these oral gdthds. Yaska (hJirnkta, IV. 6), s})eaks of 
the siikta referring to the incident of I'rita’s falling into a ditch (R.V., 
I. 105) as **Brahmetihdsamisram Rh-niisram gdthd-misram’’, i.e. “it is” 
a mixture of Brahmetihdsa,Rk and gdthd." It appears that these 
stories came to be recorded in the name of 'gdthds' from the time of 
the Brdhnianas till the Pnrdnas. d'hc gdthd, from which Yaska has 
made the cjuotalion, might nrit be a very aiu ient one, but that it is 
pretty early is evident from the fait of its use of dadate in its obscdctc 
sense. The verb must have lost this meaning from before the time 
of Yaska. Otherwise he would not have taken care to explain this by 
illustration. I hc use of the verb in its obsolete sense is found in the 
Rgveda (I. 24. 7). It appears that it ceased to have this meaning at a 
period earlier than Yaska and probably later than the Rgx’eda. 

Below is given a short account of the story as told in the Vipinpurdna 
(IV. ch. 13). Satrajit of the Vrsnis was a friend of the Sun-god, from 
whom he obtained an effulgent gem named Syamanlaka. It produced 
everyday eight hhdras of gold and possessed many other virtues. Krsna 
coveted this gem, but Satrajit gave it away to Prasena, his younger 
brother. One day Prasena went out hunting, putting on this jewell. 
He was killed by a lion for the gem. The lion again was killed by 
Jambuvan, who took away the Syamantaka. As Prasena did not return, 
people began to suspect Krsna of having committed some foul play 
for the gem. When Kvsna came to know of it, he at once set out to 
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trace Prasena. By following the hoofs of Prasena’s horse, the lion and 
Jambuvan, he reached the cave where Jambiivaii lived. A fight ensued 
between Krsna and Jambuvan, in which the latter was vanquished after 
twenty-one days. Jambuvan then gave away his daughter, Janibuvatl, 
in marriage with Krsna and returned the gem. Krsna went back to 
Dvaraka and restored the Syamanlaha to its rightful owner, Satrajit, 
who being much pleased at it rewarded Krsna by giving his own 
daughter, Satyabhama, in marriage. 

Now Akrura, Krtavarma, Satadhanva and some otlier Yadavas, 
who also sued for the hands of Satyabhama, took this marriage of hers 
with Krsna as an insult to them. Incited by Akrura, Satadhanva 
murdered Satrajit while he has asleep, and ;itole the Syamantaka. 
Hearing of this, Valadeva and Krsna made war on Satadhanva. 
Akrura,' although at first promised help to Satadhanva, backed out in 
time for fear of Valadeva and Krsna. Satadhanva thereupon resolved 
to fly, but before doing this, he de})osited the gem with Akrura, who 
received this on condition that Satadhanva would not disclose his 
name, even on point ol death. Satadhanva then fled on a swift horse, 
but was overtaken and killed, but the gem was not found with him. 
Some action of Akrura aroused the suspuion of Krsna that the 
Syamanlaka might have been with him. He then convened a meeting 
of the Yadavas, in which Akrura was also present. Akrura then out 
of fear placed the gem before the Yadavas, with some false excuses. 
Krsna, however, returned it to Akrura, who thenceforward used to 
j)ut it on publicly. 

2. The Kdllya Nciga legend. 

The Satapatlia Bmhmana (XI. 5. 5-8) refers to a gdihd relating 
to a story of a great snake driven from its place, a lake. This reminds 
us of the legend of Kaliya Nfxga, who was subjugated and ultimately 
driven by child Krsna, from the lake bearing the name of the Naga. 
In the MahdbJidrata (I. V. 103. 3625), we find the name of the 

Kaliya Naga among the names of the important Nagas, but there is 
no mention of the incident. The story is, however, recounted in 
detail in the Harivamsa (Harivaikh-parva, chs. 68-69), and the Visnu- 
purdna (Vimu-parva, ch. 7 ). 

The story runs that one day Krsna went to Vrndavana without 
being accompanied by his elder brother Valadeva. While roaming about 
on the Yamuna, in company with his dear cow-herd boys, he came to a 
big lake, infested by a great serpent, named Kaliya, and his family. 
He found that owing to the poison of these serpents, the lake-water 
was quite undrinkable to men and beasts alike. To remove the in- 
convenience of the inhabitants of Vrndavana, one day he leapt into 
the lake, with the object of dislodging the snakes, and forthwith he 
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was surrounded by ihc serpents from all sides. They began to bite 
him and coil round him, but he disentagied himself and got on to the 
hood of Kaliya and began to dance on it so violently, that the serpent 
was vomitting blood and was on the verge of death. The other ser- 
pents begged lor mercy to save his life. Krsna granted this on condi- 
tion that the serpents must at once leave tlie lake and go to live in the 
seas. ^ He further told Kaliya that on showing his foot-prints on the 
Naga’s hood, Garuda will not molest him any longer. 

This legend, like the previous one, seems to be old. With the 
materials belore us, we arc not in a position to say that they were 
associated witli Krsna Irom the beginning. It may be that they were 
in existence Irom before Krsna, but at a later j:)eriod they have been 
tagged on to the Krsna legends to add to his imi)ortani:c anti thus catch 
the popular imagination. 


JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


THE VARMANS OF EASTERN BENGAL. 

It is a good sign of the times that the attention of our scholars has 
been drawn to the almost neglected history of south-east Bengal. Prof. 
Paul’s article under the above heading (I.C., Vol. VI., i.) will thus 
be of interest to many. But unfortunately, 1 am afraid, it contains 
some suggestions which may not be acceptable and some arguments 
which go witle. 

Prof. Paul wislies us to believe that Jatavarman ruled at first in 
Ahga and this country being under the suzerainty of the Haihayas, the 
Varman king came in the train of the invasions by his liege-lord. 
From this he arrives at two important conclusions : As Rajcndra 
Cola I could claim no sovereignty over Ahga, Jatavarman certainly did 
not come with him and as Jata was the first to occupy Ahga, he (and 
not his father Vajravarma) was the fotmder of the dynasty. The 
Velava plate^ only tells us (in verse 8) that Jata spread his para- 
mount sovereignty by extending his domination over the Ahgas — 


1 . Inscriptions of Bengal, III, p. 17. A 
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'‘Yo’ngesii pralhayauchriyamJ' There is nothing from which we may 
assume that Jata ruled over Ahga before Rajendra Cola 1 or Karna- 
deva of Dahal. He might have occujoied Ahga after the downfall of 
Karnadeva. We, of course, agree with Prof. Paul when he suggests 
that the Varmans came in the train of Kalacuri invasions but on a 
different ground. The Velava plate refers to Vajravarma as ''Yddavi- 
ndm camundm samaravijaya jdtrd mangalo!'^ and the Kalacuris 
were descended from Saha.h'ajit, a son of Jadu, whereas the Colas were 
in the line of the sun. i So to the evident that Vajravarma led the victo- 
rious army of the Haihayas. As to the second conclusion, it may be 
pointed out that Laksmi Karnadeva invaded Bengal once sometime 
about C 1042 A.l). and again about C 1055-59 A.l). 

The reference to Divyoka^ shows that Jata’s reign extended up- 
to 1081 A.D. when the Kaivartta rebel rose into power. C 1042 A.D. 
— C 1081 A.D. is a period long enougli to accommodate both Vajra- 
varma and Jatavarma. So there is nothing to support Jata’s claim 
of being the founder of the dynasty against that of Vajravarma though 
the latter claimed no status higher than that of a General. 

As to the place of Harivarman in the genealogical table, the pro- 
blem which Prof. Paul has laboured so much to solve, has already 
been solved beyond doubt by the corrected reading of the Vejnisar- 
grant.'^ Harivanna was certainly “Jatavarmmapadanudhyata.” 

We do not understand why Udayin will be called a younger 
brother of Bhoja. The panegyrists referee! to younger brothers when 
notable victories or concpiests could be assigned to them, as in the case 
of Jayapala.^' The eulogistic verse in the Velava grant is very vague^ 
Most probably Udayin was the elder son of Samala but prede- 
ceased him and so the Crown came down on Bhoja’s head. 

Whether I’railokya Sundari was the daughter or the wife of Samala 
is a knotty problem. 1 hanks are due to Prof. Paul for tying to 
solve it in the light of Ceylon history. But let us sec how it stands the 
test of reasoning. 

If we assume that Trailokyasundan was the daughter of Samala, 
then Malavyadevi was the name of Samala’s wife. Such a name is 
strange or at least not very common. 

Trailokyasundarl, the queen of King Vijayavahu I, was a princess of 

2. Ibid, verse 6. 3. Nilakantha Sastri— The Colas, p. 25. 

4. Velava Plate, verse 8. 

5. Bharatavarsa 1342 B.S. The editor of the plate Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, 
has renamed it as “Samantasar Plate.” 

f). Bhagalpur Inscription of Narayana Paladcva— LA., Vol. XV., p. 305, 

7. Inscriptions of Bengal, op. cit. 
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Kalinga.^ Several other kings of C'eylon (Nisahkainalla, Sahasa- 
malla, etc.) came from Simhaj)iira in Kalihga.'^ 1 his, of course, 
points to a close political relation of Simahapura in Kalihga with Ceylon. 

1 hat city may be identical with Simhapiira of the Veliiva plate. Dr. 
H. C. Ray may be right in suggesting"* that this important city 
supplied two enterprising royal families. But all these lend no strong 
support to the presumption for the identilication of Tilokasundari 
of the Mahdvamsa tvith I railokyasundarl of the Velava j^late. More* 
over there are some strong j)oints that militate against this theory. 

The Varmans were Vada\as while Nisahkainalla etc. claimed des- 
cent from the royal line of Iksvaku (Okkakakulasambhavo). I’hey 
never called themselves princes of Kalihga. d'he name is not even 
mentioned in any Varman grant. No C'eylonesc tradition or inscrip' 
tion refers to Colas as "laksasas.” 

The verse in the Velava grant mentioning Lahkadliipa is certainly 
“an obscure onc.’’^^ Late i\fr. N. N. Vasii read tlic words in the 
inscription as “Sahkasvalahkadhijia”*' and gave an inter})retalion 
which makes a good sense. 'I’hc reading given in the Epigraphia 
Indica and in the luscriplUms of Bengal, Vol. Ill, is, however, “Sahka* 
sii.” The ‘U’ and Va’ written beneath \Sa’ were so similar in apj)earance 
in the then script that a mistake in reading might have crept in. This 
may be loo presumjMuoiis a suggestion. But if the Epigraphia Indica 
reading is correct, ilic occiireiKe of the passage cannot be properly 
explained as Prof. Paul has said. Lhe identification suggested by him, 
of course, conies to no help in interpreting or explaining it and there 
is no strong reason to discard Dr. Bhandarkai ’s suggestion that Malavya- 
devi 'Lrailokya-sundari was the wife of Samalavarman."'* 

The Varman king who made submission to (Ramapala) was, Prof. 
Paul writes, “Harivarman or Samalavarman.” \ consideration of 
the relevant facts makes us differ from him to a certain extent. Jatavar* 
man was a contemporary of Vigrahapala 111 (C -055-1081 A.D.). As 
we have showed earlier, his reign extended up to the end of the reign of 
that Pala king. Harivarman then reigned for forty years, i.c., at least 

8. Mahavaiiisa, Ch. 50. 9. J.R.A.S., 1913, p. 518. 

10. Dynastic History of N. India, I, p. 334. 

11. Ins. Beng., III. p. 20 fn. 

12. Vahger Jatiya Itihasa, Rajanya Kanda, p. 295 fn. 

13. Inss. Bengal III— Appendix, p. 191. 

14. The MS. of “Laghu Kalacakratika” is dated in the 39th regnal year of 
Harivarmadeva, S.asiri’s Catalogue of MSS. in the Library of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, page 79 (Vol. I.). As tJic MS. is with Prof. Tucci for a long time 
the date could not be verified. 
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up to C 1121 A.D. (1081-40). Ramapala’s reign did not extend long 
beyond C 11 2(5 A.D.’’’, and liis conquests arc assigned to the earlier 
part of his reign (C 1084-1126 A.D.). 80 in all probability it was 
Hari or his unnamed son (and never Sainala) who propitiated Rama- 
paladcva/® 

Prof. Paul’s theory that “I'he Varmans were twice compelled to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of the Piilas” is not backed by any definite 
evidence. The Kamauli platc^' records a naval victory in “anuttara- 
Vahga” won by Vaidyadeva during the sliort reign of Kumarapala (C 
1126-30 A.D.). Attention should be paid to the word “Vahga.” In 
those days certainly it did not designate the whole of the province. 
The banle was fought somewhere in the south of ancient Vahga and 
not on the Ganges. Let us also consider the possibility of the Pala king 
sending an ex])eclition against the Varmans. Kumarapala had no 
peaceful reign. In Kamarfipavisaya I'iiiigyarleva was gaining 
strengtld^ and Vijayasena, a former ally of the I\alas, was concluding 
an alliance with Anantavarma C'odagahga’’* who had already subju- 
gated the territory extending up to the (Fanges.-*^ With so many ene- 
mies within and beyond the frontier Kumarapfila could scarcely have 
found time enough to invade the Varman territory. Nor was an attack 
from the otlier side possible. Better we should accept tl\e late Mr. R. D. 
Banerjee’s suggestion tliat this naval engagement was between Vaidya- 
deva and Anantavarma Codagahga.-' 

On the strength of the ''Samtwulha fafhuminva' Prof. Paul wishes 
us to believe that the date 1001 s.Ks—ioyq a.J). “cannot be far removed 
from the time of Samalavarman.’’-- jata being a contemporary of 
Vigrahapala 111 (C. 1 or, 5-81) his reign cannot be pushed back earlier 
than C ior,r, A.D. and so Hari’s reign could not have ended before C 
1095 A.D. There is no room for Samalavarma before this date. The 
book, again, can claim no antiejuity. 

BrSWFSWAR ClIAKRABARTI. 


15. Ray— D.H.N.I., Vol. I, p. 347. 

16. Ramacarita, CIi. Ill, v. 44. 17. E.I., Vol. II, pp. 349 ff. 

18. Ibid. 

19. According to the “Vallala-carita” Vijayasena was called Codagahgasakha. 

20. Kendupatna plates of Narasiiiiha II— J.A.S.B., 1896. V. 1. p. 239. 

21. The Palas of Bengal— M.A.S.B., V. (3) page 101. 

22. Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, who first made this suggestion (S^hjtya Parhaf 
PatritS, Vol. XXXIX.) tells me that he has revised his ppinjon, 
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THE CHANDONrAKHANTA BY PURUSOTTAMA BHATTA 

Mr. Dhircs Chandra Adiarya published an interesting account of 
a work on prosody, called Chandomakhdnla by Bhatta Piirusottama 
in Memoir of the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, No. 5. His 
account is based on a fragmentary MS. of the wtnk in the Society’s 
Library. Mr. Acharya has tried to establish the following facts 

(1) Piirusollaina was the teacher of Gahgadasa, author of the 
C hand omdfi jar i ; 

(s) Gahgadasa was probably a contemporary of jayadeva and was 
not later than the 14th ( entury ; 

(3) Purusottama’s work belongs t(^ a school of metricians, the 
chief of whom was Svetamandavva. 

A careful consideration of his arguments would, however, show 
that all his conclusions arc untenable. 

I. Mr. Acharya cpioies the following verse Irom the Chando- 
mahjarl in order to pro\c that Piirusottama was the teacher of (iahga- 
dasa : 



H (1,21). 

He has evidently overlooked the fact that the verse is preceded by the 
following sentence : 



This sentence shows beyond doubt that the verse in cpiestion was not 
composed by Gahgadasa, author ol the Chando^nahjarh but was c]uoted 
from the Chandogo'oinda by his guru whose name was also Crahgadasa. 
It is interesting to note that (kahgadasa’s Chaudngovinda is found 
quoted in the V rttaratndkarddarsa (Cat. Cat., Vol. I, s.v.) composed 
by Divakara, son of Mahadeva, in ibH j A.I). 1 Ins teacher Gangii- 

dasa was, according to the verse, the pupil of Purusottaina Bhatta. Puru- 
sottama therefore flourished about hall a century earlier than Gahga- 
dasa, the author of the Chandomahjarl. 

II. According to Mr. Acharya, the well-known stanza 



(Chandomanjari, I, 8) 

was originally composed by Gangadasa, author of the Chayidomanjart, 
and since it is found c|uoied in the Vrt^^^'^^dndkaralmnjikd by Rama 
candra-Kavibharatl written at the beginning of the i r,th Century A.D., 
the Chandomanjarl cannot be placed later than the 14th century. It 
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slioiild, however, be poinled out that the same verse has been quoted 
by HhaUa Utpala in liis commentary on the Brhatsamhitd (ch. 104), 
and Utpala, we know, wrote his commentary on tlie Brhajjdtaka in 
Saka 888= A.D. (jhh. 'Fhc verse certainly belongs to an author who 
lived before the middle of the loth century A.l). 

Mr. Acharya also says, “Again, the CJiandomanjarl quotes a 
slanza from Jayadeva as not observing metrical ])ause. This stanza 
is quoted in suc h a way that, it seems, Jayadeva was his contemporary.” 
The suggestion is absolutely without any ground. After quoting the 
verse from the Chandogovinda of Gahgadasa, the Cha 7 idomanjarl says 

9 ^^* and quotes a verse from the Aiiargharnghava ; then it says 
and (juolcs a verse of Jayadeva (author of the Candrdloka); 
next it concludes and quotes a fourth verse. It is evident 

that Gahgadasa, the autlior of the Chaj^domatijan, lived after Jayadeva, 
that is to say, certainly after the beginning of the rpli century. 

111 . Mr. Acharya points out that, although the Chimdomakhmla 
has a section on glUvvrLta or songs, Purusoliaina does not quote any 
verse from Jayadeva (author of the (ritagovinda). He tries to explain 
the situation by offering two alternate suggestions: (i) either, Puru- 
sottama was earlier than Jayadeva, (2) or, he, too, was a contemporary 
of Jayadeva, but did not like to cpiote from a rival poet. 

The section on gitavrila, however, itself shows that Purusottama 
was later than the autlior of the C'titagoxdnda who po[)ularised that 
[larticular form of Sanskrit poetry. The illustrations in the section in 
praise of Siva and Parvati (omposed by Purusottama himself, also 
exhibit obvious iiilluence of Jayadeva (end of i2lh ( cntury). 

Cf. I ii « II 





Purusottama whose own verses prove him to have been a staunch 
Saivite here represents Siva as worshijiped by Vidhi and Hari. His 
devotion for Siva evidently prevented him from (juoting any verse 
from Jayadeva who wrote only in praise of Krsna. 

IV. I am inclined to believe that there was no single metrician 
of the name of ^velamandavya. In the Brhatsamhitd (104, 3), Varaha- 
mihira mentions Mandavya as the greatest authority on metres, and 
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Utpala Bha^a quotes in his coinmenlary two verses in the Sragdhard 
metre composed by Mandavya. According to the sutra 

(y, ^:;r,) of the Chaudahsutra ascribed to Pihgala, the 
Candavrstiprnpdln variety of the Dandnka metres which has 27 syl- 
lables in a quarter was known by a difTercnt name to Rata and Manda- 
vya who had given the name Ciwdaxnstiprapcita to an altogether dif- 
ferent metre. This point which is not cpiite clear in the Chandah- 
sutra, has fortunately been explained by Bhatta Utpala in his com- 
mentary on the Brhatsnuihild, ch. lo.p Utpala says that Pihgala and 

other metricians call the metre Candavrsliprapdla, but Raja [11] and 
Mandavya call it Suvarna. Cf. 

I frara \ 

amtfof^! «i^i?qf;: i 


It is clear that Ra ja[nj of Utpala is the same as Rata of the Cdiandah- 
sutra. "riic fac ts that their names have been jointly mentioned in the 
works of Pihgala and Utpala and that there is the passage 
i.e. “they both say" bcfoic the verse, suggest that tlie verse has been 
quoted from the joint work of the two metricians. I am inclined to 
suggest that ^vetamandavya of the verse cjuolcd in the Chandomanjarl 
is a compound of two names and tJiat Sveta is the same as Rata of Pih- 
gala and Raja[nj of Utpala. "I'he fact that rd as the first syllable of the 
name is common both in the works of Pihgala and Utpala and that ta 
as the second syllabic is common in the Chaudahsutra and the Chando- 
manjarl, appears to me to suggest that the Chaudahsutra which reads 
Rata gives the correct name of the metrician. Scholars generally place 
the Chandomanjarl of (iahgadasa in the ir,th or ihth century A.D. 
(Krishnamachariar H.C.S.L., p. (joq). A Tanjore MS. of this work 
belongs to the last quarter of the 17th century (loc. cit.). Purusottama’s 
Chandornakhdnta may therefore be roughly assigned to the 14th or 15th 
century A.D. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 
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“KRAMADigVARA AND HIS SCHOOL OF GRAMMAR” 
(Criticism) 


The last April number of the Indian Culture opens with a short 
paper (pp. 357-31)1) on Kramadisvara. In a subject dealt with by a 
number of scholars from Colcbrooke (1H05) to H.P., Sastri (1931), the 
writer has ventured to indulge in some speculations on insuilicient 
knowletlge of facts. We briefly refer to a few glaring errors. 

(1) The eloquent note on the epithet ‘Purvagtamr meant as an 
ungenerous fling at Dr. Belvalkar,^ lacks fullness and logic. Piirva- 
grama is one of (he 5(3 ‘Gains’ of tlie Rddhlya Bialimanas of Bengal, as 
any treatise on genealogy will show.- Like ‘Vandyaghatiya’ ‘Kahji- 
vilviya’ and other similar terms used by old aiitliors of Bengal'* to 
indicate their family origin, it cannot refer to the birth-place of Karrna- 
disvara, Umapati or Nyayapaheanana. Scions of this family, as of 
other well-known families of Bengal, are found scattered in the whole 
province and they continue to call themselves ‘Purvagramr iq) till now, 

(2) The chronology of the whole paper rests on the date 1243 
c^aka) of a Ms. of Vaiiisivadana’s sub-tommeniary on Goylcandra, 
which is entirely wrong. It escaped the writer’s notice that the appear- 
ance of the Ms. in (|UCstion is delinitely stated to be ‘fresh’. Apparently 
the Sakabda is the scribe’s error, as is sometimes the case, for the Bengali 
San. Vaihsivadaua’s date, however, is not a matter of much speculation. 
His title was 'Kavicandra'* and as such he was the teacher of the cele- 
brated .scholiast (iopiila Cakravarti who also ^vrotc a Sariiksipatasarar- 
thadipika. '1 he latter wrote his gloss on jayadeva in 1678 A. D. (1599 


(1) Dr. Bclvalkar apparcr‘Iy followed R. L. Mitra and others who des- 
cribed Kramadisvara as ‘of unknown parentage and nativity’— Dcsc. Cat. of 
Sans. Mss., A. S. B., pi. I, 1877, p. 135 ; Dcsc. Cat. of Sans. Mss., Cal. Sans. Coll., 
Vol. VIII, p. 117. The late U. C. Gupta in his Bengali work ‘Jatiialtvavaridhi’ 
pt. I (1309 B.S.), pj). 237-8 noticed the term ‘Purvagranii’ used by Kramadisvara 
whom he claimed as a Vaidya of Bengal in spite of it. 

(2) N. N. Vasil : I'angcr Jaliya ItUidsa, Vol. I, pt. I, pp. 117-18, Lal- 
mohan Vidyanidhi : Sarnbandlumirnaya (3rd cd.) pp. 337-9. 

(3) Sarvananda, author of the Tikasarvasva on Amara, calls himself Vandya- 
ghatiya ; Narayana, author of the Parisista-prakasa, was a Kahjivilviya. In a Ms. 
of the Karaka-pada of Nyayapancanana in possession of the present writer the 
colophon gives the similar form ‘Purvagramiya.’ 

(4) Siroratna’s ed. of Variisivadana (Subanta), p. 55, cf. I.O., p. 221. 
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6aka) and composed an astrological work Jyotiratna in lOyg A.D, 
(^594 where he named his teacher : — 

‘^abdagamaiii sunipiinaih Kavicandrapdddi, yo’dhitya etc.. So 
Vaihsivadana flourished about ifir^o A.D. His work ends with th« 
following pun ^ 

‘Vacah-sainpattidayittvahi muneh pafu ananasya ca / 
nividajfianato muktir na Vaihsivadanad vina j 
It is believed with good reason that Vaihsivadana was referring 
here to his distinguished predecessor Nyayapaheanana who was not, 
however, his teacher as was wrongly stated by II.P. Sastri. Vam^i- 
vadana’s commentary on Sid:)anta-pada was printed in 1318 B.S. He 
frequently quotes and often criticises the views of a ‘famous’ previous 
commentator under the e}hthet prasiddhah’. We have been able to 
trace almost all these ([notations in the Ms. commentary of Nyaya- 
paheanatra who undoubtedly jneteded him. Nyayapaheanana ([notes 
in the Karaka-pada Irom tlie ManoramaJ tlie standard book on verbal 
roots belonging to the Kah'qia sdiool, whidi was written in i54() A.D. 
(14G8 Saka) and a Ms. copy of his (ommeiilary on the Samasa-pada is 
is dated iGi 1 A.D. (1.533 Saka).'^ His date is, therefore, defmitely fixed 
in the last quarter of the iGth cent. A.D. In his commentary on the 
Sandhi-pada Vaiiisivadana cites his own teacher (‘gurucaranastu’®) 
separtely from ‘prasiddhah’ (i.e. Nyayapaheanana) in the same 
passage. Oblivious of all these facts, .some of which were known to 
scholars for a long time, the writer of the pa[)er attempted to draw up 
a scheme of chronology without realising the ho[)clcss muddle he has 
made of it. Jumara is stated almost in the same breath to be a con- 
temporary of both Kramadisvara and Cioyuandra and to have revised 
both their tvorks. The only relevant facts known so far are briefly 
as follows. Kramadisvara composed the Sutras as Avell as their vrttis 


(5) L. 2229 for comm, on Jayaclcva ; II. P. Sastri— Notices of Sans. Mss. (2nd 
series) II. j). 61 for Jyotiratna. 

(Vi) Dcsc. Cat. of Sans. Mss., Cal Sans. Col., Vol. VIll (Grammar), p. 80. 

(7) Cal. Sans. Coll. Ms. No. 112, fol. ird>- d’hc date of the Manorama is 
1458 8aka in the 1 . 0 . Ms. (No. 775), also in a Ms. in possession of the [)resent 
writer. But a much earlier Ms. cojiy of 1585 A.D. gives the date as 1468 Saka— 
H. P. Sastri; Darbar Library Cat., Vol. II., p. 214. 

(8) Ms. preserved in the Vaiigiya .Sahitya Parisad library, No. 424 o£ 
Cittaranjan collection. 

(9) Ms. No. 543 of the Vaiigiya Sahiiya Parisad fol. 7b. H. P. Sastri des- 
cribed Kavicandra as a pupil of Nyayapaheanana in Dcsc. Cat. of Sans. Mss., 
A,S.B., Vol. VI. Introd. p. Ixix. 
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both of which were thoroughly revised by Jumara. The original work 
of Kramadlsvara is now entirely lost and wc have absolvitely no data 
about him preserved. The only historical facts recorded in Goyican- 
dra about Juinaranandi are contained in two epithets viz. ‘Vyasa^ila- 
diparisilana-vimalamatih’ and ‘adhiknomapatidatta-prabhrti-sabha- 
jana-sabhajanaparah’. From these wc gather that Jumara probably 
came in contact with a distinguished Pandita named Vyasasila^® and 
the scholars in his own court were headed by one Umapatidatta. 
Kramadlsvara was c ertainly not in his court. Fragments of the latter’s 
original work which came to be known as the ‘Purvavrtti’ survived for 
a long time, as references to it are found not only in Goylcandra but 
in the later commentaries as well.^' That a long period of time elapsed 
between Jumara and Goylcandra is proved by. the latter’s statement 
that his commentary attempts to restore the text of the former which 
suffered in course of time. Moreover, Goylcandra sometimes criti- 
cises former commentators of the system.^- We believe Jumara cannot 
be placed before the 13th cent. A.D. at the present stale of our know- 
ledge ; he seems to have borrowed some striking examples from Puru- 
sottama’s Bha.savrtti (circa 1150 A.D.).^^ As a consequence Goyi- 
candra cannot be placed before the j,^th cent. A.D. 

(3) The correct name of the author in question was Narayana 
and not Naranarayana and it was certainly the name not of Nyaya- 
paheanana but of his father Vidyavinoda. The latter wrote at least 
three works : (i) a commentary called BhaitibodhinT on the Bhattikavya ; 
in verse 2 at the beginning the author describes himself as follows’*— 


(10) Abhirama, however, rejects the interpretation that Vyasaslla was a proper 
name— Sandlii-tippani, Siroratna’s cd., p. 9. 

(11) Goylcandra, Sutra 379 of Subantapada and Sutra 181 of Samasapada. 
Abhirama, Sandhi, pp. 11 & 45, Samasa, pp. 23, 45 & 71. Nyayapaheanana : 
Tinanta, p. 8.j; Kfdanta, p. 11. Two of the quotations arc metrical. These 
rare references show that Jumara's revision was quite thorough and drastic. 

(12) ‘ta.syasca kvapi kvapi samayava.savyakula-patha-samuddharanaya ca’ 
(I. 1). ‘Pandiatmmanyah’ (I. 1) ‘bhrantena kenapi’ .(VII, 234, also 469). 

\ (13) ‘Pranamya sastre sugataya tayine’ (under V. 19) ; ‘prasadiyati yah 
kutyam’ (II. 503) vide Bhdsdvxtti on I. 4. 32 Sc 111 . 1. 10. The former one is a 
Buddhist quotation (from Pramanasamuccaya of Dihnaga) peculiar to the 
Buddhist author Puru§ottama. 

(14) L. 1637 • ^he first 5 cantos of the commentary was publi.shed in a 
Calcutta ed. of the Bhauikavya (by S. P. Mitra); also I.O., p. 260. I.O., p. 273 
for the Amara^ka, L. 1594 for the Prakftapada, 
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Turvagraini-kule kalanidhinibhas chain sunicruh sthito 
bhrata tasya jatadharo dvijavaro vancsvaras tatsiitah / 
tatpiUrah prathito’ bliavat kavivaro narayano nainatah 
so’ bhud abhyasancna sastranicaye vidyavinodarlhatah / / 
Siiineru was the name apparently of the author’s most distinguished 
ancestor who was like the moon (an ornament) of the Piirvagrann 
family ; he had the privilege of using an umbrella (chalri)d^ His 
brother Jatadhara must not be confused with the author of the Abhi- 
dhanatanlra which was written at ("hittagong by a scion of the ‘Dindi* 
family, (ii) Vidyavinoda’s commentary on the Amarakosa also gives 
the same verse except the last line wliich runs as follows 

‘teneyam kriyate hitaya sudhiyaiii sahdariliasandlj^ika’. This com- 
mentary has been cited by Nyayapaheanana iii the Samasapada (fol. 
lib & /[Ha)— ‘tatha ca mal[)iiuh Sabdarthasandipikayam’. (iii) Vidya- 
vinoda wrote also the only commentary in existence on the Prakrtapkla 
of Kramadisvara ; tliere also the same verse is found witli the last line 
changed as ‘tencdaiii kriyate sukhaya vidiisam yat )>rakrtaih laksanam.’ 
Nyayajxthcanana, who never forgets to mention his father in the 
colojihons to his works, nowhere gives his tnvn name which was ‘lost 
under the glory of his title’, as correctly stated by R. L. Mitra.^® Two 
jiarts of his work were jirinted by a Pandila in (Calcutta (in 1913 &: 
1920) and the learned editor failed to discover his original name. 
Eggeling through oversight mistook tlic father and the son as identical 
and almost all the writers of Bengal iiu hiding Mr. DasGupta inadvert- 
ently [icrpetuated the error ever sinte, though a distinguished scholar 
from far off Madras correctly states the name of the author of the 
Amarakosa-tika as Narayana Vidyavinoda.’’ 

(/^) riie most defective statement in the wliole paper is to be 
found in the following sentence (p. ^ho): — 

‘It often takes its illustrative examples from the Bhauikavya, in 
which respect it resembles Bharlrhnris Dipihd on Patahjalis Mahd- 
bhdsya/ Bhartrhari’s long-lost commentary on the Mahabhasya exists 


(15) ‘Chatrr was undouhtcdly a title of privilege ; it was borne, for inst- 
ance, by a distinguished Vaidya, Sahkaradasa (vide Bharata Mallika's Candra- 
prabha, p. 378). 

(16) Desc. Cat. of Sans. Mss., A.S.R., pf. I. (Grammar), p. 125. 

(17) I.O., p. 221. But see Journal of Indian History, Madras, Vol. XII, 
pp. 6-16. The learned Doctor, however, confused the two JaUidharas and arrived 
at the date of the author on wrong grounds. The present Jatadhara was not ^ 
contemporary of Rayamukuta. 
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in a single fragmentary Ms. preserved in Germany and there is a photo- 
graphic reproduction at Madras. All our knowledge about this ex- 
tremely rare book is derived from Kielhorn, who has given us a list of 
the authorities cited therein. It is curious that the enormous absurdity 
of the very supposition that the lihattikavya could be cited by a giant 
scholar like Bhartrhari docs not strike the writer. Kramadisvara’s in- 
debtedness to Bhartrhari has been explained by H. P. .^astri— the dif- 
ferent Padas of the former’s grammar follow the order of the Kandas 
of Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya.^® j 


Dinesh Chandra Bh attach aryya 


(i8) Ind. Ant., Vol. Ill, p]). 220-27. 

(k)) Desc. Cat. of Sans. Mss., A.S.B., Vol. VI. (Grammar), Intr. p. Ixi. 


YUVARAJA DIVAKARA 

In the hidian Culture, January, 1940, p. 355, Mr. N. N. Das Gupta 
refers to a Yuvaraja Divakara, a verse of whose occurs in the Sadukti- 
karndmrta of Sridharadasa (1205 A.D.), and says, “. . . was Visvarupa- 
sena (son of Laksinanasena of Bengal), who figures in the inscriptions 
as a devout worshipper of the Sun (Divakara), popularly known as 
Divakara before his accession?” In this connection, however, atten- 
tion of the learned scholar may be drawn to the Yuvaraja Divakara- 
sena of the Vakataka dynasty. 'Phis prince was the son of king 
Rudrasena II from PrabhavalTgupta, daughter of Candragupta II 
(c. 375-414 A.D.). Rudrasena II died when Yuvaraja Divakara was 
a minor, and Prabhavatl ridcd the kingdom in her son's name. The 
seal of the Poona grant (Efj. hid., XV, p. 41 f) records, 

swan grojpw wrepT 11 
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Yiivaraja Divakarasena is known to have been succeeded by his 
younger brothers, Dainodarascna and Pravarascna II. We know noth- 
ing about the literary activity of Divakarasena ; but his brother Pra- 
varasena II is credited by many scliolars with the authorship of the 
Setubandha. In my opinion, it is better to identify Yuvaraja Diva- 
kara of the SaduktiJummmrta with the Vakataka prince of that name. 
All authors quoted by Sridharadasa were not Bengalis, nor were all of 
them contemporaries of the anthologist. 

Dines Chandra Sircar 


THE BENGAL DRAMA 1 1ST RAMACANDRA GUHA 

Our thanks are due to Mr. N. N. Das Gupta for bringing into 
{irominent notice of scholars the name of the above dramatist of 
Bengal, noticed in the Descriptive Catalogue of the Sarishrit Manus- 
cripts in the Tanjore Maharaja Serjoji's Sarasi'ali Mahal Library, 
d anjore.^ (pp. 335^7) 1^* P- Sastri, the editor of the Cata- 

logue, says that the author was a native of Bengal.- He has, ap- 
parently, arrived at this conclusion from the fact that the poet’s father, 
^riharsa, was the prime minister of the lord of Gauda. But his 
family surname of ‘Guha’ has escaped the notice of Doctors Burnell, 
Aufrecht and 5astri, but not of Mr. Das Gupta. He has rightly 
pointed out that the author’s surname shows that he belonged to the 
Kulin Kayastha family of Bengal.'* We shall give here some further 
information about the poet, i.e. his family, his time, his patron, and 
his other works. 

The author in the prologue to his drama has given the following 
account of himself and of his patron 


1. Indian Culture, Vol. II., pp. 776-7. 

2. Des. Cat. of Sans. Mss. of S. Mahal of Tanjore, Vol. VIII., p. XXXI. 

3. Op. rit. 
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qsjl* SftaBFRpig- 

a«iir<ra giTHirf »n>IS I 

sarJTT % ftST <1^ 

MWl^ 51 13 13^ 3^f3T* ^IT 3153^1 11 I ll” 

5^3 5H533l*i'<4l3 *m3?.S3ra3I3Snft5f 33lfd3R3fllfisic3 

5ig3‘!««t ! I TCg#45gH- ^g^Hg l ffl^ ^ -3fi33-Stmf3Ml W<a|5W<3\ -^<$ - 131#- 
^iHnrraniFT^ cw3'^4»^f5<35 n 5rat5iSi^3wt35nB 5nz*itd^Rivi5n«5' hot 
<rar H3I3 r 

(Des. Cat. of Sans. Mss. in Tanjorc S. Mahal Library ^ Vol. Vll. p. 3355). 

“O mother Kamala (the goddess of Wealth) be not afraid of that 
the Lord .^ri-Ramacandra is scattering you so lavishly, for there are 
numbers of tributary kings, who will re|>lcnisli you. Your brother, 
the Moon, your father, the Ocean, both were (luaffed but were made 
full again. He is not the deceitful Krsna, (but Ramacandra), who 
holds you to his breast for ever. 

For the complete delectation of this cm|)eror, it is our desire to 
stage the new drama called the Aiudavmtanda, based on the story of 
Yayati, as related by the adorable Vyasa and composed by poet Rama- 
candra, the son of Sriharsa, tlic only swan or sun of the hrmament of 
the Guha family, the prime minister of the lord of Gauda, the poet, 
the scholar, who obtained the title of ‘VisvLsa Kluin’; and Padma. It 
is for your consideration.” 

A genealogy of the author is recorded in the kulaji of the Vahgaja 
section of the Bengal Kayasthas,"’ from which it appears that our author 
was two generations eatlicr than Maharaja Pratapfiditya (1584-1611 
A.D.)® His approximate time tluis comes to 1534-1561 A.l). 

From the account given, it appears tliat the name of the patron 
of Ramacandra was also Ramacandra, who was a Cakmvartin king, 
having several rulers under liim, and that he was a prodigal person. 


4. The original text has ‘prripta-Visvasa-sthana-padavika-srihar^a-padabhi- 
dheyanam-atmajasya’. Sthaua is no doubt a scribe’s mistake for khdna, as the 
genealogy shows. Similarly Pndavika is a mistake for padaxn. I’he correct read- 
ing of pndd is pdda or Padma. Wc think Padma was the name of the mother 
of the poet. 

5. Kdyastha Jdtir Itihdsa (Vahgaja-Samaj), Vasu-Vaihsa. Pt. I. pp. 1. 2 & 4* 

6. Yasohar-Khulndr Itihdsa, Appendix A. 
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Who could have been this king Rainacandra ? We know of a king 
Ramacandra of Biikla-Candradvipa. But he was a great-grand-son of 
king Parainananda, the poet’s contemporary, and son-in-law of Maha- 
raja Pratapaditya, who was two generations laicr than the poet. So 
this Ramacandra of Bakla canot be the patron of the poet. We, how- 
ever, find that at about this time there were two kings of the name 
Ramacandra in Orissa. One was the elder son of Mukundadeva Hari- 
candana, the last independent Hindu king of Orissa. He was known 
as the Tclihga king, l lie other Ramacandra was of the Bhoi dynasty 
and a rival of the first Ramacandra.^ Our poet’s patron might have 
been either of these two Raniacandras, more probably the first. 

The political condition of Bengal at this time lends support to our 
surmise. The Sur dynasty ruled in Bengal from 15.52 to 15^3 A.D. 
Poet’s father .‘^rlharsa Visvasa Khan, and probably also the poet him- 
self, as his designation Majumdar indicates, served under this Sur 
dynasty. Ihe year 1552 A.l)., saw the fall of the Sur dynasty 
and the rise of the Kararani dynasty in Ciaucla. R. D. Banerji says that 
Mukunda Haricandana of Orissa (1.559-68 A.D.) by his “defeat of the 
Musalrnan army in the campaign for the restoration of Raghu Bhahja 
Chola Raya and tlie succour to Ibraliiiii Khan Sur made Sulaiman 
Kararani of Bengal an inveterate enemy ” of himself.”^ Our poet was 
partisan of the Sur dynasty, and naturally enough did not find favour 
with the Kararanis. So he went over to the side of Mukundadeva, 
the enemy of the Kararanis. We are tempted to think that not only 
our poet, but king Parainananda also might have lied for a time to 
Orissa. We find that one Parainananda Raya was sent by Mukunda- 
deva as his envoy to the court of Akbar. This Parainananda virtually 
became independent, for he liad enlcrcd inio a treaty with a foreign 
power, and was, therefore, anticipating some attack from his overlord. 
He might have gone to Orissa to seek the help of Mukundadeva, against 
Sulaiman Kararani of (iauda, and in undertaking this mission to 
Delhi, he might have had the intention of pushing his own interests, 
too. Whatever that might be, our poet probably took service under 
Mukundadeva, and after liis demise in 1568 A.D., he served under 
his son Ramacandra. He must have, therefore, composed his work in 
Orissa some time after 1568 A.D. 'I’his might be one of the reasons 
why no copy of this work has up till now been discovered in Bengal. 

Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti, in his Descriptive Catalogue of 


7. History of Orissa, by R. D. Banerji Vol. I., p. 348. 

8. Ibid, p. 343. 
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Sanskrit Manuscripts of ihe Vaiigiya Sahitya Parisad, has noticed a 
medical work named Rasendra-cintdmani by one Ramacandra Guha. 
The name of Ramacandra is very common, but there may not be 
many scholars of the name of Ramacandra Guha. But at present we 
have no evidence beyond this similarity of names to connect the two. 


JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh 



REVIEWS 


MEGHADCTA (Lc Nuage Messagcr), pocmc ddgiaquc dc Kalidasa; Traduit 
et Annotc' par R. II. Assier dc Pompignan. En Appcndicc : Rtusaiiihara 
(Les Saisons), pocmc dcscriptif altribuc a Kalidasa. Collection Emile 
Scnart ; Paris 1938. 


This is the fifth volume of the Collection Emile Scnart published by the 
Institut de Civilisation hidknne dc VUniversite de Paris, the chief purpose of 
which, to judge by the hitherto published volumes, is to provide the French 
public with the text (and translation) of some of the most important and 
representative but short works of the Sanskrit literature. That the Mcghadiita 
should be included in siuh a collection is obvious. Mr. Pompignan has wisely 
refrained from indulging in fruitless speculations on the familiar problems 
attaching to the Mcghaduia which will pcrha])s never be .satisfactorily solved. 
But he has rightly mentioned the chief problems in his short Introduction. 
I’hcre arc some typograjdiical mistakes in the transcribed text, and the transla- 
tion, though correct, sounds rather flat. Surely a translation of the Meghaduta 
in the infinitely subtle French language should have been more poetic. 

Batakrishna Giiosii. 


VARAl^GACARlTAM of Jata-Siiiihanandin, edited for the first time by Prof. 

A. N. Upadhye, M.A., Manikyacandra Digambara Jaina Grantham^a No. 

40; Bombay, 1938. 

It is not everyday that a reviewer has the opportunity to comment on a 
work of this kind— a work whose place in the history of Sanskrit literature is 
assured the very day it sees the light of day. I'hc erudite editor is to be 
congratulated on the successful termination of his arduous task. The Varahga- 
carita is a didactic Mahakavya in thirty-one cantos by the Jaina Jatasimha- 
nandin who should have lived in the eighth century A.D. at the latest as the 
learned editor has conclusively proved. Following— consciously or uncons- 
ciously ?-in the foot-teps of Asvagho.sa, Simhanandin has tried to present in a 
popular form the abstruse doctrines of the Jaina philosophy with the story of a 
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popular hero as the background. But the hero is thrust so far backOthat whole 
Cantos do not even mention him : it is quite evident' that Siiiihanandin was 
interested more in Jaina dogmatics than in Kavya. But the philosophical 
discussions are carried on in the true Jaina spirit of Anekantavada : everything 
is criticised, but nothing is condemned downright, for to the Jaina untruth 
is but misconception. From a purely literary point of view too the Varahga- 
carita can hold its own against many w^elbknown Sanskrit Kiivyas, though the 
whole plan of the work is unmistakably like that of a Purana. Thus we have 
in the Varahgacarita a didactic Mahakavya by a Jaina erudite written after 
Puranic models. As to be expected, the language of Siiiihanandin is often 
unorthodox, sliowing Priikritic learnings. 


IUtakrtshna Giiosn. 


riGVEDAVYAKHYA Madhavakria, edited by Prof. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., 
D.Phil. (Oxon.); Adyar Library, 1939. 


The editor says at the end of his short preface : "Until some more manus- 
cripts of the work become available, it is not possible to give a good edition 
of the work." This shows that Dr. Kunhtvn Raja considers this to be a bad 
edition. But can the senseless print of a hopelessly corrupt manuscript claim 
to be any edition at all ? One can hardly find two consecutive coherent sen- 
tences in any part of this corrupt commentary printed with extreme unction. 
It is difficult to believe one’s own eyes when one reads, for instance 

^ ^11 ^ etc. (p. 13 ). 

This stuff we have for 472 pages I Surely an editor has every right to rush to 
print if publishers are willing to pay, but in cases like this he should at least 
be more liberal with Dr. Raja’s abnegatory confession : “the entire passage is 
unintelligible." 


Batakrishna Ghosh. 
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DIE LEGENDEN DES NA. RO. I*A von Albert Grunwcdcl ; Otto Harrassowitz ; 

Leipzig, 1933. 

This is a strange Tibetan text on necromancy edited with the thoroughness 
of scholarship guaranteed ])y the name of Griinwedel, the highest authority on 
Lamaism. Only a ribetologist can appreciate and fittingly review this book, 
the importance of which will be understood from the fact that the author’s chief 
thesis is to show that northern Buddhism was inlluenced by doctrines of Mani- 
chaean mysteries. To judge by the parallel German translation, however, the 
Legends of Na. ro. pa seems to be a weird tale of extravagant fancy, penetrated 
by the sordid mysticism of Vajrayana. The whole I’ibctan text is given in 
transcription, and there is a valuable glossary. 


Baiakrisiina Ghosh. 


LE CADUCEE ET LA SYMROLIQUE DRAVIDIENNE INDO-MEDITER- 
RANEENNE, de I’arbie, dc la pierre, du serpent el dc la dcesse-m6re, par 
J. Boulnois, avec preface de G. jouveau-Dubreuil ; Adricn-Maisonneuve ; 
Paris, 1939. 

The Courageous author of this little book of 171 pages has tried to esta- 
blish on ethnological grounds the prehistoric existence ol a Dravido-Mediter- 
ranean Culture. Androgynic symbolism of every sort, as well the cult of the 
mother goddess in relation to tree and serpent worship, is traced by the author 
back to this hypothetical culture, the elements of which arc found in identical 
combinations in his opinion in all the countries from India to the Mediterranean 
including Iran, Mesopotamia, Egypt and even interior Africa. But the author, 
who is an amateur ethnologist, wisely admits that these similarities might after 
all indicate nothing more than the same stage of primitive culture at a certain 
time in all these countries, though isolated relics of it have survived to the pre- 
sent day in each of them. 


Batakrishna Ghosh, 
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EARLY BUDDHISl JURISPRUDENCE, by Durga N. Bhagvat, M.A., pub- 
lishers : Oriental Book Agency, Poona ; Introduction-f-pp. igo-j-Biblio- 
graphy+ Index. 

A word of welcome must be offered on the appearance of this little book 
by Miss Durga N. Bhagvat, quite a new comer to the field Buddhistic studies, 
yet whose writing brings to bear ample proof of her turning to be an excellent 
Pali scholar, if placed under agreeable circumstances. 

The pages, well docuincnted, deal with the body of the Viiiaya injunctions 
and prohibitions meant for the guidance of the members of the isnmgha, and 
arc divided into nine chapters of which the first is a discourse on Early Monachism 
and the last treats of Woitiau under the Vinayn, the other chapters mostly apper- 
taining to a critical study of the Vinayn laws from various points of view, such 
as their origin, nature, evolution, promulgation, etc. The legal aspects of the 
religion of the Buddha have indeed a great value of their own, and we must 
agree with the authoress when she says, “it is the laws that chiefly regulated 
the life of the inmates of the fraternity. And unless the laws are properly under- 
stood the study of Buddhist monachism will remain incomplete.” Miss Bhagvat, 
however, modestly denies all daim for her book to be a comprehensive one. 
But the very efforts towards condensing facts by eliminating unnecessary and 
tedious details have rendered the f)erusal of the book, almost a pioneer of its kind, 
all the more interesting. Most entertaining is the last chapter which contains 
much that is informative regarding the Bhikmins. 

It is Dr. E. J. Thomas who has written the Foreword of the work, which 
deserves to be in the hands of all lovers of the history of Buddhism. 


N. N. Das Gupta. 
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Section II-SPASTaDIIIKARA 
(Dealing with the I riie Places of the Planets) 

liy N. K. Majumdkr 


In (he last Section the mean motions ol ihe planets have been dealt 
with. But the position ol a planet so calculated does not generally 
coincide with the position of the planet as observed. The difference 
of the longitudes (i.e., the angle of difference) of the two [positions (mean, 
and true according to observation) is called the Ecpialion of Centre 
(Lejuation of Position, according to Burgess); when the whole of this 
angle of dilference is calculated and aj)plied to the mean position, 
positively or negatively as the case may be, the corrected position of 
the planet must coincide with the true position as observed. I'he object 
of this Section is to determine this correction. 

In Indian Astronomy, the calculation of this correction, or of the 
angle of difference called the Equation of Centre, is based on the fol- 
lowing theory. 

A Mandocca* (apex of slowest motion) is assumed for each planet, 
and this Maiidocca attracts the planet towards itself according to a 
certain law to be explained later. A Stghrbcca* (apex of quickest mo- 
tion) is also assumed for every planet except the Sun and the Moon, 
and it also attracts the planet towards itself. The deviation of the 
true planet from the mean posiiion is due to these attractions. Vor 
the Sun and the Moon there is, according to Indian Astronomy, gener- 
ally only one correction (Manda correction), but we sliall see later on 
that Munjfila introduces a second (orrection for the Moon and he 
seems to have been the first of ihe Indian astronomers to do so. The 
complete correction for the other planets is a combination of the 
two (Manda and SlgJira) corrections indicated above. 

The planets and their Mayidoccas and ^Ighroccas all move from 
west to east among the stars (which are fixed) in the heavens. Their 
positions or longitudes arc measured eastwards from some fixed point 


♦For an identification of Mandocca and ^ighrocca with the terms (Apsis 
and Conjunction respectively) of modern Astronomy and a comparison of this 
theory of planetary motion with the modern theory, I would refer the reader 
to the excellent exposition given by burgess in his translation of Siiryyasiddhdnta 
and by Sen Gupta in his Khandakhddyaha, Appendix III. 
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or Star in the heavens. Ilic wean planet moves faster than the 
Maiidoccaj and the ^ighrocca moves faster than the mean planet. Be- 
cause each Ucca (Mandocca or Sighrocca) draws the mean planet to- 
wards itself, the effect of such attraction is to reduce the angle between 
the Ucca and the planet in every case ; but, since the planet is ahead 
of Mandocca, the effect of the Mandocca is to diminish or increase 
the mean logitude of the planet according as the mean planet has 
moved less than or more than six signs from the Mandocca (see Dia- 
gram I); while, because the ^Ighrocca is ahead of the mean planet, the 
effect of the Slghrocca is to increase or diminish such longitude accord- 
ing as the ^ighrocca has moved less than or more tlian six signs from 
the mean planet (see Diagram 11). 

lliis general theory must be further amplified by the enuncia- 
tion of two theories, alternative to one another, on which is based the 
actual calculation of the amount of correction or the fxjtiation of 
Centre. These theories arc called the Eccentric I'heory and the Epi- 
cyclic Theory, and both lead to tlie same residts. 

According to the Eccentric Eheory, the mean planet is supposed 
to move in a geo-centric circtilar orbit (i.c. in a circle with the Earth 
or the Observer in the centre) with mean motion, and the true planet 
to move with the same mean motion in tlic same direction along an 
equal circle, called the Eccentric (Parimandala or Prativrtta), whose 
centre is, however, away and at a distance from the centre of the geo- 
centric circle (c:alled Concentric or Kahsydvrtta in relation to the Ec- 
centric), the Ucca lying in a straiglit line joining the two centres (Dia- 
grams 1 and II). The distance between the two centres (of the Con- 
centric and the Eccentric) varies for different planets and for different 
positions of the same planet, and are defined for the planets and th( ir 
different positions. 



Diagram I.— Explain- 
ing the Eccentric 
Theory for the effect 
of tlie Mandocca. 
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piagiani I, MPjPi*P.jPi is the (Concentric (i.e. geo-centric 
Orbit, with the Earth or the Observer O at the centre) in which the 
rnean planet is supposed to move with the mean motion in the counter- 
^ cliycction (eastwards). OM is the direction ol the Mandocca, 

and M may be considered to be the Mandocca lying on this circle (Con- 
^ntric). MPiPoP^iP, is tlie Ecreniru, witli tlie same radius as the 
Concenfnc and with centre at in which the true planet is sup- 
posed to move from M', the jK)sition ol Mandocca in this circle, in 
the same (counter-clockwise) direction with the same mean motion, 
and, theiefore, for different positions (lour such positions are shown, 
one in each c]uadrant) Pi, Pu, Pi, P, of the mean |)lanet on the Concen- 
tric and the corresponding positions P'l, P'j, P'l, P'l of the true tdanet 
on the Eccentric, 


angle MOPi — angle M'OT/, 
angle MOP2 m angle M'OT/, 
angle MOPn — angle M'O'P/, 
angle MOP4 =1: angle M'O'P/. 


Since OP and OT' arc equal and parallel, PiP/ is equal and 
parallel to 00 ', and similarly P2P2', PaP,/, PiP/ arc ccfual and parallel 
to OO'. When the mean planet is at Pi in the Concentric, the true 
planet is at Pi' in the Eccentric, and thus appears to the Observer at 
O in the direction OPi" P/; the angle between the Mandocca M and the 
mean planet Pi (i.e., the longitude of Pi measured eastwards from a 
fixed point less the longitude of Mandocca) is called the Manda 
Kendra (anomaly). As tlie mean planet is at Pi and the true planet 
is seen in the direction OPi", to get the direction of the true planet 
it is neces.sary to calculate the angle MOPi" from the Kendra MOPi. 
Now, angle MOPi — angle MOPi" angle PiOPi" and, therefore, if 
the angle PiOPi" can be determined, we can determine the direction 
in which the true planet lies. This angle PiOPi" is called the Ec|ua- 
tion of Centre. Similarly, for tlie positions P2, Pa, Pi, the Ecjuations 
of Centre are respectively the angles P2OP2", PaOP.", P4OP4". 

It will also be seen from this Diagram that the positions Pi", P2", 
Pa", P4" of the true planet in the Concentric are nearer to tlie Mandocca 
than the mean positions Pi, P-. Pa, Pi, respectively in the same circle. 
This is why it was said that the Matidocca attracts the mean planet 
towards itself. 
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Diagram II.— E^^plain- 
ing the Eccentric 
T heory for the effect 
of the ^ighrocca. 


In Diagram II, the same eccentric theory is explained in rela- 
tion to the ^ighrocca (instead of the Mandoexa), The Sighrocca 
moves (eastwards) faster than the planet and, therefore, with the rela- 
tive velocity in a counter-clockwise direction if the jdanet is consi- 
dered stationary ; if, on the other hand, the SJghrocca is considered 
stationary, the planet will move backwards (i.e., in the clockwise 
direction) with the relative motion. For similarity with Diagram I, 
the Sighrocca has been considered stationary in Diagram II, OO'SS' 
being the direction of the Slghrocca from the Observer at O and the 
^Ighrocca lying in the straight line joining O and O', the centres of 
the Concentric and the Eccentric. Pi, P2, Pa, Pi arc the positions of 
the mean planet (moving in tlie clockwise direction relatively to the 
^Ighrocca) in the first, second, third and fourth (piadrants respectively 
from the ^Jghrocca, and P/, P2', P./, Pi' are the corresponding posi- 
tions of the true planet in the Eccentric, the true planet being seen 
by the Observer at O in the directions OPi"Pi', OP2"P2', OP 3 "Pa', 
OP/'P/ respectively. 

It is evident from the Diagram that the mean planet is in every 
case attracted by and towards the ^tghrocca. 

In either case (i.e., whether determining the Manda or the Sighra 
Equation of Centre), Muhjdla defines Kendra to be the longitude of 
the mean planet less the longitude of the Ucca (Mandocca or Sighrocca, 
as the case may be). Now, for the positions Pi and P2 in Diagram I, 
and P3 and P4 in Diagram II, the Kendra as defined above is less than 
six signs, and in all these cases the longitude of the mean planet has 
to be reduced by the Equatation of Centre as determined ; while for 
the positions Pa and P4 in Diagram I and Pi and P2 in Diagram 
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the Kendra as defined above is more than six signs, and in these eases, 
as we have seen, the longitude ol the mean planet has to be increased 
by the Equation of Centre. 

Thus, Miinjdla has been able to state the definitions and the 
results in a very general way. According to liim, 

(i) ALendrci=longitude of mean planet less longitude of Ucca, 
and 

(ii) Equation of Centre is positive or negative, according as 
Kendra is greater or less iluin six signs. 



In Diagrams Til and IV, the Ejiicyciic Tlieory is explained. Ac- 
cording to this theory, the mean planet moves in a geo centric circular 
orbit, with tlic Earth or the Observer in the centre ; this geocentric 
circle (the Concentric in the Eccentric I’heory) is called Deferent in 
this theory. The true planet moves in a circle (called the Epicycle 
or Nicoccavrtla) with the mean planet as centre. T he circumference 
of this circle, in relation to the Delercnt, is defined for each planet 
and for different positions of the same j;lanet. As a matter of fact, 
the radius of this Epicycle is equal to tlic distance between O and O', 
the centres of the Concentric and the Eccentric in the other theory. 

In Diagram III, M is the position of the Mandocca in the 
Deferent. The mean planet moves (eastwards) faster than the 
Mandocca, and Pi, P:.*, Pa, Pi arc the positions of the mean planet 
in the first, second, third and fourth cjuadrants respectively. As the 
mean planet moves away (counter-clockwise) from the Mandocca to 
Pi, describing the angle MOPi, the true planet moves in the Epicycle 
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(Nicocca-vrtta) from the Ucca point Ui to Pi' in the opposite (clock- 
wise) direction with the same motion, describing thte angle UiPiPi' 
which is exactly equal to the angle MOPi described by the mean 
planet in the Deferent during the same time ; and the true planet is 
seen by the Observer at O in the direction OPi" Pi'. At P2, the mean 
planet has moved from M (counter-clockwise) through the angle 
MOP2, and the true planet has moved from U2 in the clockwise 
direction through the equal angle U2P2P2'. At Pa, the mean pla- 
net has moved counier-dockwise in the Deferent through the 
angle subtended at the centre O by the arc MPiP2Pa, and the true 
planet has moved clockwise from Ua in the Epicycle through an 
equal' angle subtended at the centre Pa by the arc U3B3 NaPa'. Simi- 
larly, at Pi, the mean planet moves counter-clockwise through an 
angle subtended at the centre O by the arc MP1P2P3P4, and the true 
planet moves from U4 in the Epicycle clock-wise through an equal angle 
subtended at the centre Pi by the arc UiBiNiPi'. When tlie mean 
planet is at Pa, Pa, or P4, it is seen in the direction OP2'T2', OP3"Pa' or 
0P4'T4'. 


Diagram IV.— 
Explaining the Epicy- 
clic Theory for the 
effect of the ^Ighrocca. 



Diagram IV deals with the same eyicyclic theory, but with the 
Equation of Centre dtie to ^Ighrocca, S is the position of the Sighrocca 
in the Deferent. As ^ighrocca moves faster than the mean planet, the 
mean planet is supposed to have a relative motion backwards (i.e. 
clockwise), taking different positions Pi, P2, Pa, and P4, in the four 
quadrants ; the true planet sinudtaneotisly moves in the Epicycle from 
the Ucca point U' in the opposite (counter-clockwise) direction with 
the same motion, and the true positions are observed in the directions 
pPi'Ti', OP2"P8', OPa'Ta' and OP*"?/ respectively. 



Diagram V illustrates a comparison of the two theories, by show- 
ing the Concentric, the Keren trie and tlie Epicycle together, and show- 
ing how the two theories lead to (he same results. 

Diagram VI.— Showing the method of numerical calcula- 

tion of the Etpiatioii of Centre. 



(b) When the Mean Planet is (a) When the Mean Planet is 

in the third quadrant eastwards in the firstquadrant eastwards 

from the Ucca, Vcca. 

Diagram VI shows how the E(|uation of Centre is to be actually 
calculated under either theory, l^et A and A be the positions of 
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the Ucca in the Concentric and the Fxcentric, P the position of the 
mean planet in the Concentric (or Deferent) and P' the position of 
the true planet in the Kccenlric (or the Epicycle); then OP"P' is 
the direction in which the true planet is observed by the Observer at 
O, and the angle POP" is the Ecpiation of Centre (let us call, E). 
Let R be the radius of the (Concentric or the Eccentric, and let OO' 
be p, which is also cfjual to the radius of the Epicycle. Let OM be a 
diameter of tlic (Concentric |)erpendicular to OA; draw perpendi- 
culars PM (which j^asses through P') on OM, P'N on OP, and ON' 
on P'(J'. riie angles AOP, y\'OT' (measured counterclockwise from 
A and A') and UPP' (measured clockwise from IJ) are ecpial. Then, 
angle A(^P being Kendra (K), 

RSinE = RvSiiiZ.rOP" 

== R P Si” K 

OP' VON^ + NP'" 

p. R Sin K 

N)HN P'~' . 

^ p. R vSin K 

\/(R + p Cos K> + (p Sin KF 

R SinJ^_ 

p R Cos k + p^ 

[ The + Sign is for Diagram VI (a) and th^ ” Sign for Diagram VI {b) ] 

Then E is to be calculated from the Table of Jyds (i.e. of R Sin 0 
constructed for different values of 0 ) and by interpolation, if 
necessary. 

This is the basis of the statements and the calculations of this 
Section, to which we now proceed. 

On the Kendra, Bhuja atid Kofi — 

mi ^rN^: fsi: i 

|| U 

graha svocconitah kendram sadiirdhddho' rdhajo bhujah | 

dhanarnam padasah koti dhanarnarnadhandtrnikd || ii || 

11 . The (position or longitude of the) Planet less (that of) its 
Ucca (Apogee) is the Kendra (Anomaly) (from which is derived the 
Bhuja); the Bhujas derived from the half circle above and the half 
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circle below six signs arc rcspcciivcly positive and negative ; while the 
Koti is positive, negative, negative, positive in the successive (first, 
second, third and fourth) (juadrants. 

Notes.— {\) In Lnghumdnasa there is a common definition of 
Kendra for both Manda and ^ighra oj^erations : In either case, the 
Kendra or Anomaly is obtained by deducting the Longitude of the 
Ucca (Mandocen or SigJnocca) from the Longitude of the Planet. 
This has enabled the author to state the nature of the correction in 
such general terms as to be applicable in both the cases : such correc- 
tion is to be added to or deducted from the Kendra, and therefore 
added to or deducted from the longitude of the mean Planet, accord- 
ing as the Kendra as defined docs or docs not exceed six signs. 

Compare the modern Suryya-Siddhdnta, Spasfddhikdra, verses 29 
and : 

^ 11 II 

w =gr ii ii 

Here also a common definition is given for the Kendra, obtained 
by deducting the Longitude of the Planet from that of the Ucca, 
instead of deducting the Longitude of the Urea from that of the Planet 
as in Laghumdnasa ; and this common definition of the Kendra has 
enabled the author to give one common rule lor the application of 
the correction for both Manda and filgJira operations, as in Laghu- 
mdnasa, but, on account of the difTercnce in dclinition of the Kendra 
from that of Laghumdnasa, the correction will be positive or negative 
according as the Kendra docs not or docs exceed six signs. 

Compare, on the other hand, the following 

Brdlwiasphutasiddhdnla, Spastddhihdra, v. 12 : 

jianferhar »ram’ i 

Sisya-clhi-vrddhidti, Spastddhikara, v. lo ; 

I 

'vi wn- 

II l* II 
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SiddJidnln-^eklmra, SljhutddJiydya, v. 12 : 

cT 5 #: ^ ^ 11 \R 11 

Siddhdinta-^irornani , Spaslddliihdra, v. 18 : 

gprnnf^^ qR^* 

^ ^ II II 

In all these cases, on account of the different definitions of the 
Kendra for Manda ^nd I^Jghra operations, the authors have to give 
different rules for the application of the Alafida and ^Igfira corrcclions 
to the corresponding Kendras and to the corresponding longitudes of 
the mean planets. 

(2) A circle is divided by two perpendicular diameters into four 
quadrants (padas). As a circle is also divided inlo 12 signs or ^(k) 
degrees, each quadrant is efjual to 3 signs or 90 degrees. We have seen 
that Laghnmdnasa adopts the conventual of negative and positive signs 
for the “sine” funciton in the first and second halves resjiectviely of a 
circle, which is contrary lo the modern convention, but Suryya- 
Siddhdnta adopts the modern convention with regard to the sign of 
the “sine” function ; in these cases, a particular necessity dictates the 
assumption of one convention or the other. For the “cosine” func- 
tion, however, Laghnmdnasa adopts the modern convention, the signs 
being positive, negative, negative and positive for the first, second, 
third and fourth quadrants respectively. 

{^) Whatever be the magnitude of an angle, whether it is less 
than or greater than a right angle or two or three right angles, the 
trigonometrical functions arc determined from some corresponding 
acute angle. The term bhuja in Indian Mathematics approximates to 
the idea of this corresponding acute angle. In Indian Mathematics, 
the “sine” of any angle is the “sine” of the corresponding bhuja, and 
the “cosine” is the “sine” of the complement of the bhuja (i.e., 90°— 
bhuja). This is more fully defined in the next verse. If the angle 
is an acute angle, the bhuja is the angle itself ; if the angle is greater 
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than a right angle, the hliiija is the supplement ol the angle (i.e., 180° 
—angle); if the angle lies between two and three right angles, the bhiija 
is the excess of the angle over two right angles (i.e., angle— 180°); and, 
if the angle lies between three and four right angles, the hhuja is the 
difference between four right angles and the angle (i.e., 360°— angle), 
'rhe Jyd (“sine”) of an angle in Indian Mathematics is defined to be 
the Radius of the circle in which the angle is measured multiplied 
)y the trigonometrical Sine of tlie angle. The terms BJiuja-jyd and 
Kotijyd therefore imjily the Sine of the Bhuja and the Sine of the 
Koii, multiplied by the Radius. The terms Bliujajyd and Kotijyd 
arc also shortly termed Bhnja (or Baku) and Koli res})cctivcly. 

On tlic Bliuja-jyd and Koti-jyd — 

qt qtcqppqf I ' 

oje pade galaisydhhydm hdliukoti samenyaihd | 11^ 1 

11^. In odd quadrants, the BdJiu (i.e. Bliujajyd) and the Koli 
(i.e. Kotijyd) are defined by (or derived from, i.e. are Jyd of, or Radius 
multiplied by Sine oi) the angle passed over (gcita) and the angle to 
be passed over (aisya) respectively. In even (piadrants, it is the reverse. 

Notes.— [\) Baku is Jyd of Bhnja, and Koli is Jyd of Koti. The 
methods indicated here for determining the Bhiijajyd and Koti^ 
jyd agree with the modern metliods for the determination of trigono- 
metrical sines and cosines. Thus, in Diagram VII, if A AOPi, 
L AOPo, L AOP.q, and L AOPi, be lour angles lying respectively in 
the four quadrants, the angles being formed by OP moving from OA 
in the counterclockwise direction. 


SeQotid Quadrant 
( Kven ) 



First Quadrant 
( Odd^vS^ ) 


Diagram VII 


Third Quadrant 
(Odd = 


Fourth Quadrant 
( Kveu = >|^r ) 
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for aAOPi (<1 rt.L Bhuja— a AOPi, Koti=z L BOPi; 
for Z.AOP2 (>1 r\..L IBhuja— /.A'OPs, ^BOP2; 

forAAOPa {>2rtLslBhuja=LA'OV^, Koti= Z. B'OPs; 
and for z. AOP4 ( >3 rt. Z.s ), Z. AOP4 (< 1 rt. L ), 

Koi%= L B'0P4. 


If the angle be called then — 


if B lies in the 


1st. quadrant 


2nd. (juadrant 


Srd. quadrant 


4th. quadrant 


Jya 9 - 

KotijS B = 


R sin ^ R sin (180—^) | R sin 180) R sin (360—0) 

R sin ( 90 — B) j R sin (B — 90) | R sin (270 — B) R sin(0 — 270 


(2) In Indian Mathematics, the other trigonometrical elements 
are thus defined : 

(a) Jyd of 3 signs or of 90 degrees or of a quadrant is the Radius. 
It is called Tri-jyd. 

(b) Trijyd — Bhnjajyd ~ U tkramajyd of Koti, 

Trijyd — Koti jya — IJ Ikramajyd of Blmja, 

R X Bhujajyd/ Kolijyd = Length of 1 angent at Bhuja-end. 
R X Kotijyd/ Bhujajyd — Length of Tangent at Koti-Qnd. 
These are all expressed as Lengths, which divided by the Radius 
give the usual trigonometrical ratios. 


A Rule for the approximate determination of Baku and Koti 
numerically — 

^ w u 

Catustryekaghnarddyaikyam bdhiikotyoh kaldihsakdh || 12 || 

12. In determining the Bdhi and the Koti, (i.e. the Bhujajyd 
and the Kotijyd), multiply the signs (first, second and third signs) of 
the angle (Bhuja or Koti) respectively by 4, 3 and 1, and add ; lake the 
sum as degrees and add as many kalds. 


Notes.— (i) The formula is thus expressed, 
for Jyd of 1 sign, take 4°4'; 
for Jyd of 2 signs, add 3^3'; 
for Jyd of 3 signs, also add i°i'. 
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The result is 

Angle being Jya is 

1 sign or 30 degrees 4°4' or 244' 

2 signs or 60 degrees 7°7' or 427' 

3 signs or 90 degrees 8°8' or 488' 


The Jyd of 3 signs or the Radius is thus taken to be 488', and the 
Jyd of 30 degrees is half of this and therefore 244'. 

(2) The Jyd of any other angle is to be obtained presumably by 
interpolation, and will necessarily be very rough. 

(3) The three Jyds given above may be compared with analogous 
values given by other writers — 



Jya 30 Jya i 

fk) Jya 90 or Radius 

Aryyabhata 

1719' 2978' 

3438' 

Brahmagu{)ta 

1635' 28 

32' 

3270' 

Paulisa 

Go' 10 


120' 

Modern vSuryya Siddhanta 

1719' 2978' 

3438' 

Muhjala 

244' 4 

27' 

488' 

Sripati 

1708' 29 

r,8' 

3415' 

Bhaskark'-aryya 

‘7“/ 2977' 

3438' 

It may be observed that Munjdlas value of 

Jyd of 3 

signs is one- 

seventh of ^ripalis value. 




(4) Illustration.— To find 

]ya (is. 28° 19') 



For 1 sign, take 


4 ° 

0' 0" 

For 28° of the second sign, 

, take 

2° 

48' 0" 

For 19' of the second sign, 

take 


1' 54" 

Adding, 


6° 

49' 54" 

Add the sartie aS'J^ate 

etc. 


6 ' 49" 54"' 

Jyd (1 s. 28"^ 19') 


6 ° 

.56' 44" 

Also Kotijyd (1 s. 28"^ 19') 

-Jyd (1 s. i'’ 41 

II 

0 
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To deLcrminc the Mayida correction to be applied to the position 
of the mean planet — 

( W'i )S»n8TJ ( ) 

) i 

PSt: ( ( 1^(0 ) ) 

U \\ \\ 

fiit 

^ arow: I ^ I 

suryydjjindsvino' gcinkdh mraveddh khakhendavah | 
dvyankdh khadanld strirasd icheddh kolyardhasamskrtdh || 13 || 
bhujo liptlkrla schedabhakto grahaphaldmiahdh | 132 | 

13. (In determining the Manda correction lo be applied to the 
mean longitude and the mean motion of a planet), the “Divisor” is 
224 for the Sun, 97 for the Moon, .^5 for Mars, 100 for Mercury, 92 for 
Jupiter, 320 for Venus, and 63 for Saturn, each corrected by half Koli- 
jyd. 

13!^. The Bhujajyd turned inlo lipids and divided by the “Divi- 
sor” (defined in the last verse) gives the Graha-mnndaphala (the Manda 
correction to be applied to the mean longitude of the planet) in 
athsas (degrees). 

Notes —{\) The “Divisor” (cheda) ~ q+|- Kolijyd, where q has 
different values for the different planets, as given below 


For the Sun 

q=224 

„ the Moon 

q= 97 

„ Mars 

q= 45 

„ Mercury 

q=ioo 

„ Jupiter 

q= 92 

„ Venus 

q=320 

„ Saturn . 

q= 63 
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■ (a) Bhiijajyd converted into lil)lds / Cheda=Man(la Equation of 
Centre in degiees, which, as staled belorc, is positive or negative accord- 
ing as the Kendra does or does not exceed six signs. 

(3) seen that, if E be the Ecpiation of Centre, R the 

radius of the Concentric, p the radius of the Epicycle, and K the 
Kendra (Anomaly), 

R sin E = R. ( See Diagram VI ) 


_R. p sin K 

V(R+p cos K)“ + (p sin K)^ 


= P- R 

./R“+2irR 'cos K + p^ 

p. R sin K _ 

"^R v/l+2Pcos K 
R 


p® 

( neglecting as small) 


_p. R sin K _ 

"^R ( 1 +P cos K) 
R 


_p. R sij^K_ 

~ R+p cos K 

which could also be derived by considering OP' c(iual to ON aj)proxi- 
inatcly. 

In dealing witli Manda operation, the term p cos K in the deno- 
minator is neglected as small comj)ared with R ])y some teachers of 
Indian Mathematics (Cf. Modern Suyrya-siddhdntn, SpasUldhikdra, v. 
39; .^ripati, SiddJuhila-^eliliara, SpJintddhydya v. lir,; Bhdsknrdcdryya, 
Spasiddhikdra, v. 2 ()). Bhdskardcdryya, (SiddJidnla-^iromajil, Gold- 
dhydya, vv. 36-37) also tries to explain why, instead of the hypotenuse 

■\/ R“-p2 p r cos p+p% 

the radius of the Concentric is taken in the denominator. 

The Equation of Centre will, in such cases, be given by the fol- 
lowing formula : 

R Sin E=p Sin k=R Sin Kx|-=R Sin KX^g^. 


RSin^K 

R 

P 
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where 360° is the circumference of the C4oncentric or Deferent, P.the 
circumference and p the radius of the manda Plpicycle. 

According to this formula, the Equation of Centre has the maxi* 
mum value when K is 90 degrees ; whereas, according to the formula, 


. ^ R p sin K 

sin ,3 , T/ 

R+p cos K 


the maximum value is given when- 


d E 
d K 


= 0, 


,• f Tahrn ^ ^ (K-+P <^0* K.) - sin K (-P sin K)j 

(R^j^ TOS Kf 

__ R p (R cos K+p) _ 

(R-f-p cos K)^ 

i.e. when Cos K = — — 

R 

If R expressed in minutes (3^38'), with the corresponding value of 

}) also expressed in inimites, the fornuda R Sin E= 

* ^ K 

presses R sin E in minutes. Then, Muhjdla makes another approxi- 
mation ; according to him, E— R sin E, and E is expressed in minutes 
or degrees according as R sin E is expressed in minutes or degrees. 
Then the formula is further simplified for facilitating numerical cal- 
culations. 


Thus, E— R sin E 

= * minutes (if R and p be expressed in minutes) 


R-j-p cos j 
sin K 


minut.es 


488' sin K 
T88 -.T»«'To,K 


(to be continued.) 
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